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The Function of the Probation Officer—Not all 
in the probation field are in agreement as to the 
basic functions of the probation officer. Much con- 
fusion regarding his role, according to Dale G. 
Hardman, assistant professor of social work at the 
University of Missouri, is manifest in the variety 
of functions as reflected in probation officers’ con- 
ceptions of their jobs. Mr. Hardman suggests that 
the probation officer’s primary task is “to help the 
offender comply with the order of the court.” In 
fulfilling this function the probation officer as- 
sumes different roles in his relations to the court, 
the community, and the offender. To the court, 
asserts Mr. Hardman, he is a social consultant; to 
the community, an integrator of services; and to 
the offender, an expert in the use of authority. 

Our Professional Responsibilities in the Field 
of Corrections.—Professional responsibility in the 
field of corrections requires many things, declares 
Psychologist Roy E. Buehler of the University of 
Oregon, not the least of which is a persistently 
critical attitude toward our assumptions regard- 
ing the origin and nature of offending behavior, 
our procedures for dealing with the offender, and 
our claims regarding the effects of our profes- 
sional behavior and services. Dr. Buehler suggests 
that this responsibility for verifying the validity 
of our professional claims may be met by care- 
fully integrated and systematic research into our 
correctional practices and procedures and a vigor- 
ous and critical evaluation of outcomes. 


Group Therapy With Adult Probationers.—The 
relatively recent innovation of group therapy is 


across the country. Among the pioneers in group 


This Issue in Brief 


taking hold in a number of probation jurisdictions . 


counseling for adult probationers is the Brooklyn 
Association for the Rehabilitation of Offenders 
(BARO). The three authors of this article, all 
affiliated with the Kings County Probation Depart- 
ment, describe their pilot experience of group 
counseling with adult offenders in a noncourt 
setting at the BARO Clinic. They conclude that 
probationers can be reached successfully and 
helped to bring about significant improvements 
in their attitudes toward authority figures. 
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Achieving Adjustment Through Altered Atti- 
tudes.—Attitudes so often are overlooked or ig- 
nored in presentence investigation reports and 
case recording. Still, attitudes are the basis for 
the way all humans react and behave and explain 
much of criminal behavior. Our task in probation 
and parole, we are reminded by John W. 
McIntosh, supervising probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Birmingham, is to 
help the probationer'and parolee to achieve a suc- 
cessful adjustment in the free society through 
the reshaping of attitudes. Mr. McIntosh focuses 
attention on the significant role of attitudes in the 
social study and reclamation of the offender. 

Strong Man Bends Steel and Straightens Men. 
—Starting out as a butcher’s helper and eventually 
gaining fame as a wrestler and professional strong 
man, Joe Paull of Philadelphia was destined to 
embark on a helping career. For 40 years the 
strong man who once bent steel has been straight- 
ening men. We asked Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief 
probation officer of the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia, to tell us about the dra- 
matic humanitarian efforts of Mr. Paull and how 
he, to date, has helped more than 300 parolees. 


_ The Young in Conflict—We reprint here an 
address presented by Presiding Judge Donald E. 
Long of the Court of Domestic Relations and Ju- 
venile Court, Portland, Oregon, before the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth held in 
the Nation’s capital last March. Judge Long gives 
the facts about delinquency in the United States, 
comments on some of the causes of delinquency, 
and relates what we can do to cope with the prob- 
lem. 


_ The Policy Vacuum and atest also 
present a White House Conference paper by Dr. 
Alfred J. Kahn of the New York School of Social 
Work at Columbia University. Dr. Kahn stresses 
the need for a sound community-wide policy 
formulation among agencies concerned with delin- 
quency and the need for planning and coordinating 
community services. Specialization, bigness and 
bureaucratization, he avers, complicate the task 
of dealing effectively with children in trouble. 


School Drop-Outs and Juvenile Delinquency.— 
School drop-outs continue to be the concern of our 
homes, schools, and communities. In 1960, 714 
million young people will enter the labor market 


All the articles appearing in 
of ideas worthy of but 


without a high school diploma and about 214 mil- 
lion of them will have an 8th ‘grade education or 
less. Making the transition from school to job is 


especially difficult, reports Miss Miriam Fuhrman, 


advisor in youth employment for the Bureau of 


“Labor Standards. But our concern for school 


drop-outs, she emphasizes, should be motivated 
by broader and deeper interests than an attempt 
to prevent delinquency. Miss Fuhrman relates 


what needs to be done about:school drop-outs as 


she observes the problem from her vantage point. 
Control of the Sex Deviate—Dr. Benjamin 
Glover of the University of Wisconsin’s depart- 
ment of psychiatry deals with the legislative, ther- 
apeutic, and environmental efforts of his State to 
manage and rehabilitate the convicted sex deviate, 
He critically evaluates constructive attempts to 
provide treatment by psychotherapy and within 
the controlled environment of the State’s public 
welfare system. Dr. Glover concludes his article 
by pointing to the unique opportunities in the 
Wisconsin program for productive social and psy- 
chiatric research in helping to arrive at an under- 
standing of the sex deviate. 


How a Municipal Court Helps Alcoholics.— 
The disease of alcoholism is ranked only below 
cardio-vascular diseases, cancer, and mental ill- 
ness as a menace to public health, states Edward 
W. Soden, supervisor of the District of Columbia 
Municipal Court Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit. 
More than 200,000 new victims are claimed by 
alcoholism each year throughout the Nation. Mr. 
Soden describes the pioneer efforts by the District 
of Columbia’s Municipal Court, in cooperation 
with Alcoholics Anonymous, to reclaim the prob- 
lem drinker. The program, according to Mr. 
Soden, is paying substantial dividends. 

Parolees in the Army During World War II.— 
It was asserted by a number of correctional 
leaders during World War II that probationers 
and parolees would make as successful an ad- 
justment to military service as did the average 
soldier. Several systematic studies have given sup- 
port to this claim. A study of 2,942 parolees re- 
leased from Illinois’ adult prisons to the Army 
is one of them. Sociologist Hans W. Mattick, 
president of the Illinois Academy of Criminology, 
reports on the military and postwar adjustment 
of these parolees as revealed in the Illinois study. 
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The Function of the Probation Officer 


By DALE G. HARDMAN 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, University of Missouri 


HAVE DISCUSSED nearly every aspect of 

W probation and parole except the most ob- 

vious question: What is a probation offi- 

cer? What is his job? What does he do? I suspect 

that if you should ask a hundred probation offi- 

cers how they perceive their roles, you would be 

astonished at the diversity of opinion. For in- 

stance, let me describe the roles of some of the 

probation officers I have known (I will use this 
title to include parole officers). 


Some Common Roles 


One of the most common roles is that of employ- 
ment agent. He is constantly pounding the side- 
walks in turning up jobs for his charges. He has 
learned that busy probationers are generally suc- 
cessful probationers, so obviously his best service 
is to keep them employed. 

Allied to this is the vocational counselor. He 
may keep a test or two in his drawer to supple- 
ment interview and work history material, with 
the objective of fitting the man to the job, thus 
assuring a more successful placement. 

There is the marital counselor. He knows that 
when friction between marriage partners in- 
creases, the recidivism rate increases. So he sees 
the probationer and spouse in an endeavor to 
smooth the rocky marital road. 

Then there is the school counselor. He is found 
more often in juvenile than in adult probation, 
although the G.I., Rehab, and other adult students 
are becoming more and more familiar in adult 
corrections. The school counselor becomes highly 
activated by truancy reports, and considers his 
job well done when truancy is at a minimum. 

We occasionally find the would-be psychoan- 
alyst, junior grade! I knew one probation officer 
who routinely began his relationship with every 
probationer not with a discussion of the offense, 
but by exploring the probationer’s incestuous as- 
pirations toward his mother. 

An adjunct of this role is the dream interpretor. 
This officer began each interview with: “Tell me 
what you dreamed about last night.” 

I knew one parole officer who was a street 
corner watcher. He spent hours standing on a 
certain corner which was frequented by delin- 


quents, hoping to pick up an occasional runaway 
from his training school. 

A variation of this is the movie-watcher who 
occasionally finds a straying member of his flock 
hanging out in a certain theater. This job has an 
advantage over the street-corner job as it was 
warmer in winter, cooler in summer, and provided 
free movies. 

Not unrelated to the latter is the sports analyst. 
Presuming a high interest in sports among his 
probationers, he routinely begins each interview 
by reviewing the latest football, baseball, basket- 
ball, or boxing event. Not infrequently this review 
occupied the entire interview hour. 


“There is pretty strong evidence from the field of 
research that no other single factor has as much to do 
with successful adjustment as does satisfying work 
experience, whether we are considering the population 
generally, neuropsychiatric patients, or offenders. Fur- 
ther, our vocation shapes our self-concept and concepts 
of others more than any other factor: for example, we 
are much more likely to speak of Mike Murphy the bar- 
ber than of Mike Murphy the Republican or Mike Mur- 
phy the Catholic.” 


Then there is the sheriff, deputy grade! The 
statute endows him with “all the powers of arrest, 
search, and seizure” which sheriffs’ officers hold. 
He therefore wears a badge, carries a gun, takes 
judo lessons, and mounts a red light or siren on 
his car. 

Quite unlike this role is the father confessor. 
He loves confessions. He seems to wax most elo- 
quent in describing sex offenses, and spends sev- 
eral times as long in such interviews as does any 
other officer. The lucidity of detail in his reports 
would rival the most purple of two-bit novels. I 
sometimes have the impression that he derives 
more vicarious gratification from the interview 
than the participants derive from the act. 

Somewhat akin to this role is the moralist. He 
gives numerous little lectures and sermonettes 
while his probationers sit silently before him, oc- 
casionally nodding or smiling to reinforce his 
elected course of behavior. 

Now we could extend this list of roles, I suppose, 
ad infinitum. But I believe I have illustrated my 
point: there is considerable evidence of lack of 
clarity regarding the role of the probation officer. 
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Tappan! has a chapter entitled “Confusion in the 
Court.” I suggest that he may well include a 
chapter on confusion in the probation office. 


The Probation Officer as a Social Consultant 


So you say: “What is a probation officer then? 
What does his job consist of?” 

I would like to suggest a definition. Admittedly 
this is a biased opinion; however, I do not apolo- 
gize for it. (Oscar Wilde averred that the only 
completely worthless opinion is an unbiased one.) 
My definition is this: the function of the probation 
officer is to help the offender comply with the order 
of the court. Period. No elaborating clauses or 
addenda. In the case of parole, we substitute “pa- 
role board” for “court.” Now, mind you, I did 
not say “to maximize the offender’s total capacity 
as an individual,” nor to “help him achieve the 
greatest self and social realization,” nor to “help 
him achieve optimal concord with his total en- 
vironment,” nor any of the other all-encompassing 
definitions which I’m sure you’ve heard. 

I do not believe the probation officer makes an 
effective vocational counselor, psychoanalyst, or 
policeman; certainly not a combination of these, 
as I have heard stated. His job is only to help the 
offender comply with the court order. And I will 
defend this definition before the parole board, the 
supreme court, or the angels in heaven. 

You may hear a variative of this definition as 
helping (or changing) the probationer and parolee 
to be a law-abider. Some prefer this definition 
because to “comply with the court order” we oc- 
casionally find ridiculous or impossible orders 
handed down by the court, e.g., “make average 
grades or better,” “love your parents,” “quit 
thinking about girls,” “respect your stepfather.” 
My objection to use of the term “law-abider” is 
this: it puts the burden on the probation officer to 
decide whether the probationer is a law-abider 
—and this responsibility is and must remain a 
function of the court. The abuses which can come 
from inane court orders are as nothing compared 
to the abuses which inhere when legally untrained 
workers make legal decisions affecting people’s 
lives and liberty. This leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion: what to do about improvident court orders? 
Let’s say we have indicated in our social study that 
Willie has an intelligence quotient of 90 and an 
achievement quotient of 74; still he is ordered to 
make average grades. In submitting this report we 
act in the role of social consultant to the court. But 


PPO a W. Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


our written communication obviously is not 
enough. If we are to function effectively as social 
consultants, the lines of communication between 
officer and judge must be open at all times from 
apprehension until termination of a case. This 
means that at any time it seems indicated, we may 
consult the court to advise or be advised, to inform 
or be informed, to educate or be educated. Now 
free two-way communication is not as easy to 
achieve as to set down on paper; in fact this has 
sometime been regarded as the basis of all human 
conflict. This presupposes in both officer and judge 
sufficient emotional maturity and mutual respect 
for professional ability that these two can func- 
tion together as an effective unit. And this role of 
social consultant, as I see it, is consistent with the 
primary function of helping the offender comply 
with the order of the court—by helping the court 
to make compliable orders. 

Now I imagine this definition impresses you as 
extremely narrow in scope, excluding many func- 
tions which are dear to our hearts. But neither do 
I apologize for this. Probably more social service 
programs have gone on the rocks because of too 
broad a definition—trying to be too many things 
at once—than for any other cause. We have an 
old threadbare adage in social work which says: 
you can’t be all things to all people. This means 
that if I do a good job at helping my probationers 
to comply, I will have a full-time job with no time 
left to play policeman, psychiatrist, or vocational 
counselor. Further, if I confine my efforts to my 
specialty, I will make the greatest contribution to 
my probationers. 

In what circumstances, then, do we give services 
directly to a probationer, and when do we refer 
him to another agency? To set down a rule of 
thumb, we will not attempt to do a job that some- 
one else can do better; neither will we ask some- 
one else to do a job that we can do better. 

Let’s consider an example of the application 
of this principle. Probably the ‘job-finder-and- 
counselor” is the most common role we see 
the probation officer attempting. Let’s say I have 
run across an office-equipment company which re- 
pairs typewriters and adding machines. They need 
another man in the shop and will take a trainee 
on part salary for 6 months after which, if he 
proves successful, he can work at full salary. Now 
Sam Johnson is due for parole. I find that Sam was 
working as a typist while in prison; this suggests 
three qualifications which would seem to fit him 
for the job: he likely has above-average intelli- 
gence; he has some familiarity with typewriters; 
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he must have above-average finger dexterity. So I 
get Sam started at the job and go my way assured 
that I have done him an invaluable service. 

But let’s take a second look. What would happen 
to Sam if we follow the above rule of thumb and 
refer Sam to someone better qualified to do job 
placement? We will likely find in our local employ- 
ment office a number of vocational counselors 
whose business is to help fit persons into the most 
suitable jobs. We find they have a sizeable battery 
of tests designed to measure and evaluate inter- 
ests, general intelligence, and quite an array of 
specific aptitudes. We find they keep several file 
cabinets filled with occupational information—a 
wealth of information regarding job requirements, 
income, locality and seasonal variation, job haz- 
ards, and job-entry information. We find this in- 
formation systematically catalogued in three vol- 
umes of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. We 
find that the counselor keeps an index of job de- 
mands, and that for any specific job he can tell 
how much a man must lift, stoop, climb, run; how 
often he is subjected to heat or cold, to noise, 
fumes, vibration, or human interaction. 


“We can’t do the job alone; the more we attempt it 
alone, the greater our chances of failure. The more we 
acquire and use a team of experts, the better our suc- 
cess. Further, let us not underestimate the psychological 
value of this team approach to the probationer or 
parolee: a person who is convinced that the world is 
against him, that no one cares if he lives or dies, and 
now finds himself involved with a half dozen persons all 
working intently in his interest. Mathematically, this 
has six times the therapeutic value of one person.’ 


Now our counselor finds through interest testing 
that Sam is a nature boy; he does not like confined 
offices and crowds; he likes the great outdoors; 
he tells us that Sam has average intelligence, being 
considerably stronger in performance tasks than 
in verbal tasks. He states that Sam has good “aim- 
ing” ability or eye-hand coordination, but that his 
finger dexterity is below average. At our expres- 
sion of surprise that this would be found in a 
typist, he points out that typing ability has much 
higher correlation with “aiming” ability than it 
does with finger dexterity, such as is utilized in 
tweezer manipulation tests. The latter, he points 
out, is quite important in office machine repair, 
and there Sam is all thumbs. He further points out 
that if Sam desires to get ahead in this field, it 
will be by progressing to the repair of calculators 
and other electronic equipment. A person of aver- 
age intellect does not do well in the advanced 
levels. He further finds that this job demands 


stooping and lifting weights up to one hundred 
pounds and occasionally carrying them upstairs. 
He finds the reason Sam was assigned to office 
work in prison was a herniated disc in the 
lumbar spine which is still not corrected, and any 
job involving lifting is contraindicated. 

After interviewing and testing Sam and going 
over his list of job openings, they settle on the job 
of lumber grader at a small sawmill 70 miles up 
in the mountains. Sam will sit at a conveyor and 
mark each piece of lumber with chalk to indicate 
its grade as it passes before him. The job requires 
a quick eye and hand; this he has. He works alone 
at the grading conveyor; this he likes. He needs to 
lift only two pieces of chalk; this he can do. He will 
live in an isolated lumber camp; this he enjoys. 

There is pretty strong evidence from the field 
of research that no other single factor has as much 
to do with successful adjustment as does satisfying 
work experience, whether we are considering the 
population generally, neuropsychiatric patients, or 
offenders. Further, our vocation shapes our self- 
concept and concepts of others more than any 
other factor: for example, we are much more 
likely to speak of Mike Murphy the barber than of 
Mike Murphy the Republician or Mike Murphy the 
Catholic. Conversely, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
trapolate that employment failure or dissatisfac- 
tion would be a major factor in self-devaluation 
and maladjustment. If this is true, then, how well 
have we served Sam Johnson by placing him in the 
typewriter shop? Have we not placed him in a 
situation where he is foreordained to failure? 
What will this mean to Sam? Here is a guy with 
28 years’ experience at failing. He is convinced 
that he’s useless, a bum, a flop, but because we’re 
trying to help him he will give it one more try. 
After a few weeks it becomes obvious that his 
prior self-concept is accurate: he is an inveterate 
failure and has now failed at his last chance. He 
drowns his feelings in cheap wine ... and you 
know the rest. 

Did we help Sam? I suggest that this was an in- 
stance of an amateur trying to do a professional 
job. I suggest that we had no more business trying 
to give Sam job counseling than in trying to re- 
move his appendix. 


The Probation Officer as an Integrator 
of Services 


Now a logical question arises: since half of our 
probationers and parolees won’t follow our sug- 
gestion to go to the employment office, how can we 
use this resource? Our first step will be to ap- 
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proach the director of the local employment office. 
We will request that he have one or more vocation- 
al counselors specially designated to work with 
probationers and parolees. In the case of parolees, 
for example, if the prison has no counselor, the 
vocational counselor will visit the prison several 
times a month, testing and interviewing parole 
candidates prior to their release, examining job 
opportunities, and preparing the candidate for his 
re-entrance into the employment field. If the pris- 
on has a worthwhile vocational program, it is 
obvious that the vocational trainer, the counselor, 
and the parole officer will have much occasion to 
work together, the parole candidate always being 
the central figure. In Sam’s case, for example, we 
observed a physical disability which limits Sam’s 
adaptability. We therefore will likely pursue the 
possibility of physical restoration and training 
through vocational rehabilitation or other health 
agency. If Sam begins a period of training he will 
likely need some supplementary income during 
this period. We will explore as possibilities the 
maintenance allowance of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, G.I. benefits, industrial training grants, and 
public welfare assistance. Again we see the neces- 
sity for cooperative effort of these related agen- 
cies. 

It is possible that his wife will find readjustment 
difficult, and readapting to his children may not 
be easy. Marital or family counseling may be in- 
dicated. My point is this: we can’t do the job 
alone; the more we attempt it alone, the greater 
our chances of failure. The more we acquire and 
use a team of experts, the better our success. Fur- 
ther, let us not underestimate the psychological 
value of this team approach to the probationer or 
parolee: a person who is convinced that the world 
is against him, that no one cares if he lives or dies, 
and now finds himself involved with a half dozen 
persons all working intently in his interest. Mathe- 
matically, this has six times the therapeutic value 
of one person. 

In social work this process of enlisting a variety 
of community resources to solve a common prob- 
lem is called community organization. Whether we 
are unifying the efforts of two or three agencies 
in a common objective, or conducting a statewide 
campaign to provide services for widespread 
needs, we still call the practice by this name and 
we employ a set of procedures which apply in 
either case. Simply stated, some of these proced- 


ures are: (1) We survey the nature, size, and ex-. 


* William H. Whyte, The Organization Man. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, 1956. 


tent of the need; (2) We assess the individual and 
combined resources available to us to fill this need; 
(3) By democratic process we determine who is 
best prepared to meet particular aspects of these 
needs; (4) We define our objective: the portion of 
the problem with which we are willing to grapple, 
the services we will and will not render, the cli- 
entele who will and will not be eligible for service; 
and (5) We plan a coordinated attack on the prob- 
lem which at once avoids wasteful duplication of 
effort and also assures a consistent rendering of 
services to all who fall within the scope of our 
stated objective. William H. Whyte? deplores 
the modern trend toward cooperative effort as a 
threat to individuality. Now this may or may not 
hold true in business or research, as he avers, 
But a century of social work experience has estab- 
lished the validity of concerted effort as the most 
effective approach to social problems. 


“Whenever I use auhority, I will use it openly and 
honestly. I will never make a referral, recommendation, 
or report about a client without sharing the knowl- 
edge of this with him. If I am going to recommend 
revocation of probation, I will tell him so. If I am re- 
quired to submit an evaluation, a presentence report, 
or referral to a psychiatric clinic, he will be the first 
to learn this, and he will learn it from me. To a person 
who perceives authority as deceitful and hypocritical, 
such a relationship becomes a new and therapeutic 
experience.” 


An acquaintance who directs the vocational re- 
habilitation program of a neighboring state an- 
nounced to his staff that one day a week—a fifth of 
their time—would be devoted to community 
organization. This announcement was greeted 
with a flood of objections: ““We’re snowed under 
with demands already—why reduce our efficiency 
another 20 percent?” But the requirement re 
mained and was complied with. At the end of the 
first year of community organization the rehabil- 
itation counselors had a sizeable corps of profes- 
sional and lay citizens involved in rehabilitation. 
Social agencies, civic clubs, business and labor or- 
ganizations, religious and educational bodies were 
all joined in seeking jobs for the handicapped. 
This state quickly rose to the first place in the Na- 
tion in number of persons successfully rehabil- 
itated, and held this position for several succeed 
ing years. I do not believe that this experience 
need be peculiar to rehabilitation. I believe we cal 
find and use the same resources in corrections. 

It now appears that we have outlined a second 
role of the probation officer: in the community he 
is an integrator of services. I prefer this term 
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the threadbare word “coordinator” as Webster 
defines it as “to unite... so as to form a complete 
or perfect whole.” The term “services” would en- 
compass both expert and lay help. This does not 
violate our principle of not sending amateurs to 
do professional jobs if we keep their functions 
separate: for instance, a church group may refer 
job openings, but it is the placement specialist who 
fits man to job. Some would define our community 
role as protector. I hold that if we perform our 
basic function of helping the probationer to com- 
ply, then the service of protection follows auto- 
matically. 


The Probation Officer as an Expert in the 
Use of Authority 


We have now defined two roles: to the court we 
are social consultants; to the community we are 
integrators of service. Each of these roles is con- 
sistent with our primary objective of helping the 
probationer comply with the court order. This 
leaves unanswered the nature of our third and 
most basic role: what are we to the probationer? 
Are we in any sense expert as is the vocational, 
marriage, or rehab counselor? I agree with Bailey® 
that: “ ... the parole officer must conceive of 
everything he does as a parole officer as being 
treatment. He cannot be a part-time policeman, a 
part-time junior psychiatrist, and part-time jun- 
ior G-man. His role as a parole officer must be 
consistent and unique, and he must have respect 
for that role.” The third role—the role which the 
probationer and parolee see—is that of an expert 
in the use of authority. 

A turret-lathe operator is also an expert. He 
must know his tool well: what it will and will not 
do, how much power it has and where the power 
comes from, what jobs his machine will handle, 
and what jobs had best be done by another ma- 
chine or another operator. He knows the limits 
of his own skill in the use of his tool. Now au- 
thority is the tool of the probation officer. He 
must be intimately familiar with it—he must 
know its limits, where it begins and ends. He 
must know where it comes from and how. He must 
know that, like a machine, it can be a destructive 
force if misused, but can turn out a useful product 
When used properly. He must know the limits of 
his own skill in using this tool, and when to employ 
another tool or operator. 


a W. C. Bailey, Report of the Eighth Annual Training Institute for 
robation, Parole, and Institutional Staff. University of California, 1956. 

Dale G. Hardman, “Authority in Casework—A Bread and Butter 
Theory,” NPPA Journal, July 1959, pp. 249-255. 


Elsewhere I have set forth a rationale for the 
use of authority in casework.‘ I believe there are 
some basic principles to which one must ascribe 
if he is to use authority expertly. Some of these 
principles are: 

1. Whenever I use authority, I will use it openly 
and honestly. I will never make a referral, recom- 
mendation, or report about a client without shar- 
ing the knowledge of this with him. If I am 
going to recommend revocation of probation, I will 
tell him so. If I am required to submit an evalua- 
tion, a presentence report, or referral to a psy- 
chiatric clinic, he will be the first to learn this, and 
he will learn it from me. To a person who perceives 
authority as deceitful and hypocritical, such a re- 
lationship becomes a new and therapeutic experi- 
ence. 

2. I will fully execute that authority, but only 
that authority delegated to me by the admin- 
istrative agency. I will minimize the threat 
perceived by the client to inhere in my authority, 
but I will not attempt to minimize the authority 
itself. Neither will I derogate it nor apologize for 
having or using it. If my objective is to help 
a client develop respect for authority, I must re- 
spect it myself. I cannot effectively communicate 
something I don’t believe. 

8. I will make crystal clear, in defining my role, | 
where my authority begins and ends, and I will 
consistently function within these limits. I will 
avoid veiled threats, bluffing, or any behavior that 
might be so interpreted, since this clouds, rather 
than clarifies my limits. This rule will eliminate a 
vast amount of testing by the client. 

4. I will further clarify which decisions are 
mine to make and which the client must make. If 
agency policy includes increasing client responsi- 
bility such as advancing to preparole honor cot- 
tages, I will clarify each successive transfer of 
responsibility to the client. 

5. Once I have made a decision, I will stead- 
fastly resist all client efforts to alter my decision 
by threats, tantrums, seduction, illness, etc. I will 
just as steadfastly defend his right to make his 
decisions and stand by them. By the same token, 
if a client shows me rational evidence that I have 
made a hasty or unwise decision, I will alter it 
and will tell him so. Common terms which author- 
ity-conflicted persons use to describe authority are 
“arbitrary, inconsistent, and unfair.” For this 
reason I must demonstrate that authority can be 
considerate, consistent, and fair. 

6. Once a client has made a decision, I will 
scrupulously insist that he assume and face 
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the responsibilities impinging on that decision. 
And I will just as scrupulously stand by the re- 
sponsibility for my decisions. Few mental traits 
are more common in delinquents than persistently 
denying or evading responsibility for behavior. I 
believe that the worst approach in correcting this 
is to lecture to a person on accepting responsibil- 
ity, then hedging to avoid our own. An example of 
this is the parole officer who says: “It is the 
committee’s decision to revoke your parole,” when 
it was he who made the report and recommenda- 
tion on which this decision was based. At this 
point his admonition to the parolee sounds pretty 
hollow. 

7. I cannot effectively help a person with au- 
thority conflict unless I have pretty well resolved 
those conflicts myself, or as Rogers® has phrased 
it: “... the degree to which I can create relation- 
ships which facilitate the growth of others... is 
a measure of the growth I have achieved in my- 
self.” If I feel reluctant to use my authority, 
guilty for having used it, and seek someone else 
to use it for me, then I had better examine my 
own motives. I can never show a probationer or 
parolee that authority can be kindly and just if I 
perceive it to be punitive and capricious. 

8. The exercise of my authority will always be 
executed with empathic understanding of the of- 


fender’s total needs as a person—a person always 
worthy of my interest, respect, and affection. This 
implies that my role is reconstructive rather than 
retributive, helping rather than punishing, a 
friend rather than an enemy. This further implies 
that use of authority is not inimical to a recon- 
structive or helping relationship, but can be a 
powerful positive force in a helping relationship; 
that authority can be a friend. And if, as I have 
asserted, authority conflict is a causal factor in 
antisocial behavior, then such a relationship with 
authority will be fundamentally therapeutic. 

The above principles pertain to the use of au- 
thority. But the expert, I have said, knows when 
not to use his tools. Let’s consider the application 
of this. Let’s say the police are putting pressure on 
us because our probationers keep unreasonable 
hours. However, there is in our community no cur- 
few to be violated and the court has not made any 
order regarding the probationers’ hours. Never- 
theless, the police demands seem reasonable; 2:00 
a.m. is an unearthly hour; undoubtedly the boys 
would be better off at home in bed; the likelihood 
of delinquency increases with the witching hours. 


Carl R. Rogers, “The of Helping Relationship,” 


Characteristics 
Personality and Guidance Journal, 87:6-16, 1958. 


So we respond to the police pressure and in turn 
put pressure on the kids to keep respectable hours, 
Then what happens? In previous experience we 
have clarified our role with the boys in cases of 
violation; however, in this case we have left it 
unclear, hazy, befogged. We have implied: “It is 
best to keep decent hours or else.”’ Or else what? 
Now when a delinquent has a question of this kind, 
he doesn’t get the answer by coming and asking us. 
He finds out by trying it out to see what we'll 
do—reality testing, the clinicians call it. 

At this juncture permit me to venture another 
biased opinion: the worst probation officer is not 
one who abuses his authority by throwing his 
weight around. The worst is the one who fails to 
define his authority, leaving it muddled and nebu- 
lous in the offender’s mind, thus necessitating his 
taking action to clarify it for himself. So our pro- 
bationer not only stays out late, but may make it 
a point to see that we learn of it—thus he can get 
his answer. So what can we do? Nothing except to 
nag him. We have no authority to back us up; we 
are attempting to exercise authority which we do 
not have—in short, we were bluffing. And when a 
probationer has once found us bluffing, we can 
never again recapture the same working relation- 
ship with him which we once had. 


The Probation Officer Must Define His Role 


The probation officer must define his role not 
only for himself and for his probationers, but for 
others as well—in this case, the police captain in 
charge of the Youth Division. “Captain,” we say, 
“you know that a good cop knows what authority 
is given to him and he stays within it; you also 
know what happens when he oversteps this au- 
thority. My job is similar in this respect: I have 
to stay within the authority given to me. Now 
neither the ordinance nor the court gives me au- 
thority to set a curfew for these kids. If you think 
a curfew would be beneficial for the city, you 
should use your influence to get such an ordinance 
passed. If you are successful, then I will help my 
probationers to comply with this the same as any 
other law. But without authority, I believe it 
would do more harm than good to order them to 
stay off the streets.” 

Does this mean that we do nothing—merely 
close our eyes to the problem? I think not. First, 
since we strive for an open-and-honest relation- 


ship, we will tell the boy of our knowledge of the: 


police report and of our discussion with the police 
captain. Second, we will tell him where we stand in 
this matter—again, he need not test us out if he 
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knows our position. Third, we will try to elicit 
from him expressions of his feelings in this mat- 
ter, and to convey our understanding of these feel- 
ings. I would expect such expressions as: “This is 
the only time we are free”; “this is the only time 
we can do what we want”; “that’s the only time 
you can be yourself without someone telling you 
what you can do.” We will recognize and help him 
to clarify these feelings of resistance and the striv- 
ing for adulthood and autonomy; we will help him 
to test the reality that this is only a spurious sym- 
bol of adulthood; that there are more satisfying 
ways of achieving autonomy; and that beside 
this, these alternative methods are more likely to 
help him keep out of trouble, which is my job. Now 
to certain police officers this may sound like a 
Caspar Milquetoast approach. Nevertheless, I will 
predict that it will result in better relationships, 
more reasonable hours, and less delinquency than 
the curfew-ultimatum approach, based on spurious 
authority. 


“Once a client has made a decision, I will scrupulously 
insist that he assume and face the responsibilities im- 
pinging on that decision. And I will just as scrupulously 
stand by the responsibility for my decisions. Few mental 
traits are more common in delinquents than persistently 
denying or evading responsibility for behavior. I believe 
that the worst approach in correcting is to lecture to 
a person on accepting responsibility, then hedging to 
avoid our own. An example of this is the parole officer 
who says: ‘It is the committee’s decision to revoke your 
parole,’ when it was he who made the report and recom- 
mendation on which this decision was based. At this 


om his admonition to the parolee sounds pretty 
ollow.” 


Here is another common attempt to thrust an 
alien role upon us: “Mr. Probation Officer,” says 
Mrs. Yates, “we can’t do a thing with Willie. He’s 
out till all hours; he runs with that no-good Elm 
Street bunch; he dates that unmentionable Hooli- 
han girl, and hangs his best pants on the floor. 
He'll listen to you, Mr. Probation Officer. You tell 
him he’s got to mind.” Again note that the court 
order does not give us authority in any of these 
areas; it is being thrust upon us by the parents. 
And lest we be caught bluffing, we must say: 
“Mrs. Yates, I can see how intensely you feel about 
your son’s behavior, and you want to do some- 
thing. But you have more authority than I to en- 
force the rules of your household. I can only invoke 
my authority in case Willie violates the court 
order. Now I know Willie will do better on proba- 
tion if he’s getting along at home. There is a fam- 


Pe Woodworth, Dynamics of Behavior. New York: Henry Holt 
1D.P. Ausubel, Theory and Problems of Adolescent Development. 
Stratton, 1954. 


New York: Grune and 


ily agency in town that helps kids and their par- 
ents to understand each other better. Willie will 
see them if you will. Are you willing to see if they 
can help?” 

Our rule of thumb concerning who can do the 
job better determines whether or not we refer. In 
this instance we have acted both as expert in the 
use of authority and as integrator of services. It 
may be that we will recommend that the court 
order Willie to see the family agency or other serv- 
ice. In this instance we act as social consultant to 
the court. In all instances our role serves our basic 
function of helping him to comply with the court 
order. 


Striving for Autonomy 


It is my belief that authority conflict lies at the 
root of more delinquency than any other inter- or 
intra-personal conflict. This concept presupposes 
within the human organism a pervasive and per- 
sistent drive toward self-actualization, matura- 
tion, realization, experiencing, and becoming. 
Numerous behavioral scientists, philosophers, the- 
ologians, and poets have observed and pondered 
this phenomenon. This drive has been observed 
and measured in many of the higher vertebrates,® 
although man appears to have been more gener- 
ously endowed with this drive than his poor rela- 
tives. If I were to select a single phrase to define 
this drive, I would call it the striving for auton- 
omy. This striving does not begin in adolescence 
as has been erroneously stated; it begins at birth 
and persists until death. I attempt to move my 
3-year-old’s high chair: “No! I do it by self! By 
self!” I offer to insert a penny in the gum machine . 
for my 5-year-old: “No, Daddy! Let me put it in.” 
We build a toboggan and after the first ride my 
10-year-old says: “Now let me try it alone, 
Daddy.” My 12-year-old says: “Gee, why can’t I 
pick my own dresses?” My 14-year-old can 
scarcely wait until his first driving lesson. All 
these, as I see it, are manifestations of the striving 
for autonomy, for growth, for maturation, for 
self-realization. 

I believe you can see that any person in the 
process of growing up is confronted with this real- 
ity: as long as he is volitionally dependent on 
another person—for example a parent—then a 


portion of this autonomy can never be realized. In 
opposition to this is the reality of societal controls 
and our basic dependency for existence upon 
society. It is Ausubel’s? belief that “the most 
important single cause of parent-youth conflict is 
the perseveration of parents’ attitudes that in- 
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terfere with the adolescent’s greatly expanded 
need for volitional independence.” It was Adler’s® 
conviction that autonomy-dependency conflict lay 
at the core of most neuroses: “If we were com- 
pelled to name a common element in the rela- 
tionship of the child and the neurotic to the en- 
vironment, we should select lack of independence 
as that trait.” It is likely true that this conflict 
reaches an apex in the emancipatory years of 
adolescence. I suggest that it is not sheer coin- 
cidence that this is also the “age of maximum 
criminality.”® It is my belief that various other 
drives—hunger, thirst, sex, sleep—can be consid- 
erably limited without overt personality disorder. 
But the striving for autonomy may not be 
thwarted without a resultant observable and meas- 
urable damage to the personality, whether in the 
form of neurosis, psychosis, alcoholism, or delin- 
quency. In reading interview transcripts and case 
records of the above behavior disorders, one is 
struck by the recurrent theme: “My folks wouldn’t 
let me grow up... they made all of my decisions 
for me... even after I got married . . . they still 
think I’m a cchild....” 

It is possible that this view of delinquency as a 
function of authority conflict may be a step in the 
direction of mediating two divergent theories of 
delinquency causation—the psychological and the 
sociological: the “neurotic” delinquent who defies 
societal norms as a continuation or reactivation of 

® Alfred Adler, Theory and pyetine of Individual Psychology. New 
York: Harcourt and Brace, 192 


°E. H. one and D. . Cressey, Principles of Criminology. 
New Vork: . Lippincott Co., 1955. 


his autonomy-dependency conflict of childhood; 
and the “normal” delinquent who has learned de- 
linquency as a way of life in his peer groups, and 
consequently views the greater society as his 
enemy, since it stands to thwart his self-realization 
as he perceives it. I propose to elaborate this hypo- 
thesis at greater length in a subsequent paper. 

By authority conflict I am not referring to the 
classic psychoanalytic concept of the Oedipus con- 
flict, allegedly deriving from repressed incestuous 
impulses toward the mother and patricidal im- 
pulses toward the father. By this I mean per- 
sistent dependence on or resistance to authority, 
defiance of authority, distorted perceptions of au- 
thority, mistrust or fear of authority, authority 
perceived as a threat to autonomy, identity, and 
individuality, authority as a destructive rather 
than a constructive force, authority as an enemy. 
It is my belief that when a probation officer be- 
comes an expert in the use of authority, these dis- 
torted perceptions can be corrected, the power in- 
herent within authority used constructively, and 
the most effective service given. 

This, as I see it, is the function of the probation 
officer. 

Received February 15, 1960 


Editor’s Note—Readers of Federal Probation are in- 
vited to comment in “Letters to the Editor” on the func- 
tions and role of the probation and parole officer as 
defined by Mr. Hardman. 


PURPOSE OF THE FEDERAL PROBATION ACT 


The great desideratum was the giving to young and new 
violators of law a chance to reform and to escape the contami- 
nating influence of association with hardened or veteran crim- 


inals in the beginning of the imprisonment . . 


. Probation is the 


attempted saving of a man who has taken one wrong step and 
whom the judge thinks to be a brand who can be plucked from 
the burning at the time of the imposition of the sentence. 
—CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT in United States v. Murray, 275 U. S. 
347. 
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Our Professional Responsibilities in the 
Field of Corrections 


By Roy E. BUEHLER, PH.D. 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, University of Oregon 


HE ISSUE OF professional ethics and responsi- 
IP oats of persons working in the field of 

corrections is so controversial that even the 
hardiest among us must approach it with some 
anxiety. The words ethics and responsibilities call 
up a whole literature out of the catacombs of our 
culture, but involved and confounded with socially 
deviant behavior they become formidable indeed. 
For the issues go deep into our most persistent and 
pervasive individual and group value commit- 
ments. 


Profession Ethics and Responsibility 


Logically, and I think psychologically too, the 
definition of ethics is closely involved with the 
definition of responsibility. Ethics do not have 
existence in a vacuum. They have their expression 
in value judgments related to attitudes, acts, and 
sequences of actions which involve our most earn- 
est efforts. It is the appropriateness of these atti- 
tudes, acts, and sequences of actions in our pro- 
fessional behavior as correctional workers which 
is the central issue to which these considerations 
are addressed. 

Let us consider first the uniqueness of this ques- 
tion for the present audience. In a generalized 
sociological sense, everyone in a society has re- 
sponsibility for everyone else. We all are our 
brothers’ keepers in some primary moral sense. 
This, of course, is an ethical issue which, if we are 
to be specific, is not an issue on the agenda at the 
moment. At the moment we are concerned with 
questions pertaining to our unique responsibilities 
as persons upon whom society has delegated much 
of the task of dealing with the problem of delin- 
quency. Buildings have been erected, money has 
been collected, agencies have been establishd, and 
we are directed to get at the job and get it done. 

And so we arrive upon the site, a construction 
crew reporting for work, and it is not amiss to 
look ourselves over at this point, checking our 
tools, and presenting our credentials to our great 
amorphous employer—society. Or, to get away 
from metaphors, who are we? 
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How Successful Is the Behavioral 
Science Approach 


In examining current professional literature on 
delinquency we find a relatively new breed of men, 
with a relatively new orientation. These men and 
this orientation are most commonly known today 
as behavioral scientists, with a behavioral science 
orientation. This camp includes, of course, ed- 
ucators, social workers, sociologists, penologists, 
criminologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
other occupational and professional groups which 
focus on the behavior of people and derive their 
conceptual equipment from the biological and so- 
cial sciences. How successful is this behavioral 
science approach to the problems of people? 

Twenty-five years ago the figure that weighed 
heavily upon the consciousness and conscience of 
the American community was the unemployed 
man, the human being for whom there was no 
occupational place in America. He was the object 
of attention by political scientists and politicians, 
by economists and businessmen, by everyone who 
was at all cognizant of events in society. Finally, 
however, the unemployed man passed from the 
American scene. I wish, right here, that I could 
say he was “solved” from the scene. Unfortu- 
nately, his passing came in the backwash of a 
worldwide convulsion, the holocaust of a vast de- 
structive war. Thus, when all is said and done, it 
was not the political or economic theorist, nor the 
behavioral scientist, for all their earnest efforts, 
who gave us results. War put the unemployed man, 
and even his wife, back into the factories, mostly 
the armaments factories. As a matter of fact, 
there is some reason to think even now that it is 
the unemployment spectre that stands in the 
shadows of the cold war armaments industry. 

The point of this unhappy thought is that while 
the behavioral, political, and economic sciences 
ameliorated, they did not bring solution to the 
most visible human problem of the 1930’s. Today 
it is the delinquent child who weighs heavily upon 
the public conscience and consciousness. A recent 
national poll indicates that the American public 
regards radiation as the first, and delinquency as 
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the second, of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the country. It is this public which is now sub- 
sidizing and entrusting the behavioral sciences 
with a central role in coping with delinquency. 
Can we and will we do better in resolving this 
problem than our colleagues in the 1930’s did with 
unemployment? Or, to carry on the parallel, will 
it become necessary for other forces, unforeseeable 
and malign, to step in and take over? 
Responsibility to the public is, of course, a tick- 
lish question because the public has many voices, 
each expressing conflicting and contradicting ex- 
pectations regarding what we should do about the 
delinquent. Some echo the “give ‘em hell” doctrine; 
others demand the segregationist-ghetto solution 
—take them out of our sight, out of our schools, 
our neighborhood, build bigger and more impene- 
trable walls around the offender. While distin- 
guished penologists decry an Alcatraz, the demand 
for more prisons goes on. Some want the whipping 
post restored. Others demand that all punitive 
measures be abolished. And so here we stand, con- 
fronted with the expectations of society, whose 
more vocal groups alternately applaud or berate 
us. Obviously our prime motivation remains fixed 
—to act responsibly in terms of society’s expecta- 
tions of us. But it is a thorny road and the shrieks 
of anguish from those who dissent are loud indeed. 


No One Profession Has the Inside Track 


I come now to yet another set of social expecta- 
tions, articulate and formidable, which press upon 
us with a very great impact. I refer to the profes- 
sional community in which we hold membership. 
Here we find groupings of highly motivated, dedi- 
cated people. But while all have set out to fight 
and lick the dragon, we go as separate armies 
along separate byways, committed to separate 
battle plans, aloof from each other and highly 
alerted against encroachments. At its best this 
may lead to healthy competiti6n among the scien- 
tific and professional communities; at its worst 
it becomes the ingredients for the nourishment of 
fatal illusions. One particular illusion, which 
spawns most unhappy consequences, is nourished 
by the claim that the procedures used by any one 
of us in the practice of our professions are the pro- 
cedures which are the final keys to the delinquency 
problem. I am trained as a counselor, all delin- 
quents need counseling. I am trained in psycho- 
analytic theory and analytic therapeutics, all de- 
linquents should be psychoanalyzed. I am trained 
in social casework procedures, all delinquents 
need to be caseworked. Supportive evidence for 


such assumptions is, of course, impossible to find, 
but nevertheless it is reassuring to the ego to 
believe that one’s doctrine and procedures of salva- 
tion, if adopted by all men, will save the world. 
Another illusion with comparable negative ef- 
fects leads to the stance of institutional propri- 
etary rights for any one particular profession. If 
X or Y institution, agency, or program is to oper- 
ate effectively it must be operated by a person 
trained to think and act in terms of my profession 
and be staffed predominantly by my profession. 
Improvement will come, it is claimed, through 
hiring more persons like myself to occupy central 
and controlling roles in coping with the delinquent, 
the adult offender, the mentally ill, the retarded. 
It is safe to say that for all the brave, hard 
work in the field of deviant behavior, the sad truth 
remains that the record of treatment by any pres- 
ently known procedures is a disheartening one. 
The high recidivism rates point their finger at us 
and will not go away. Surely the time has come for 
a critical examination of the roles and preroga- 
tives of our professions in relation to the stagger- 
ing social tasks with which we are confronted. 


Tendency To Make Exaggerated Claims 


An interesting complex of problems present 
themselves around our institutions and seem to be 
a malodorous growth peculiar to the institution 


“One particular illusion, which spawns most unhappy 
consequences, is nourished by the claim that the pro- 
cedures used by any one of us in the practice of our 
professions are the procedures which are the final keys 
to the delinquency problem. I am trained as a counselor, 
all delinquents need counseling. I am trained in psycho- 
analytic theory and analytic therapeutics, all delin- 
quents should be psychoanalyzed. I am trained in 
social casework procedures, all delinquents need to be 
caseworked. Supportive evidence for such assumptions 
is, of course, impossible to find, but nevertheless it is 
reassuring to the ego to believe that one’s doctrine and 
gaara of salvation, if adopted by all men, will save 

e world.” 


idea. I refer to the phenomenon in which the per- 
petuation and the maintenance of the institution 
become a primary value. This leads to the shift of 
attention from the correctional or rehabilitative 
mission of the institution to the endless daily rit- 
uals of institutional operations. The needs of the 
building maintenance department, the files depart- 
ment, the spit and polish department must be met 
regardless of the inmate and his needs. Since the 
institution needs public support to exist at all, so 
public relations techniques are adopted which suc- 
ceed in obtaining support for the status quo. We 
do not acquaint the public with our deficiencies, 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE FIELD OF CORRECTIONS 


nor ask for support for measures which will ex- 
amine our deficiencies and experiment with new 
procedures. I may be wrong, and I hope I am, but 
to my knowledge my own state of Oregon does not 
support in its entire juvenile delinquency and adult 
penal system one single employee in a full-time 
research position. We are much like the farmer 
who, when asked what he was doing, replied that 
he was planting more corn to feed more hogs to 
get more money to buy more land to plant more 
corn. The endless cycle of means without ends. We 
ask the legislature to give us more money to build 
more institutions like the ones we already have, 
to hire more people like ourselves to do more of 
what we are now doing. And recidivism rates re- 
main essentially the same. 

The literature belonging to each of our profes- 
sions, mine and yours, contains examples of all 
these exaggerated claims, procedural defenses and 
requests for continued support of unevaluated pro- 
grams. We would not be human, of course, if we 
did not indulge in such individual, and profes- 
sional, and institutional delusions of grandeur 
once in a while. But the question is: does this con- 
stitute responsible behavior? Or more funda- 
mental still, what should we be doing? 

First, I think that we should make it perfectly 
clear to ourselves and to the public that we do not 
have the answers to the problem of deviant be- 
havior. We do not even as yet have a definition of 
it to which we all give consent. Nowhere in the 
literature on delinquency, for instance, is there 
a definition of delinquent personality and behavior 
which is acceptable to all of the professions that 
are attempting to cope with delinquency. Nowhere 
in the literature is there a theoretical formulation 
which can account for the origins, the incidence, 
prevention and correction of all socially offending 
behavior. Certainly we cannot be very successful 
at preventing, detecting, and correcting something 
that we cannot define. 

Nor can we adopt the attitude of the purist who 
refuses to act until all of the facts are in. Society 
is fortunate indeed in having some persons who 
will attempt to put out fires even when fire fighting 
equipment is crude, the causes of the fires un- 
known, and the consequences of fire fighting be- 

havior unpredictable. But along with acting to the 
best of our present knowledge and skill, we have 
an obligation, yes, even an ethical responsibility, 
to examine the consequences of our actions. In the 
long run our professional claims, our demands for 
public support, our continued entrustment with 
responsibility must be grounded upon empirically 
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tested and verified knowledge, that is, upon scien- 
tific evidence. Citing “my experience” is not an 
answer that can stand public scrutiny. The public, 
I am confident, will eventually expect more valid 
evidence of our stewardship. 


Need for Integrated Scientific Approaches 
to Professional Work 


There is no need any more to defend scientific 
inquiry or to argue the merits of the scientific 
enterprise. Modern science can point to monu- 
ments of achievement in medicine, engineering, 
technology, agriculture, and many other fields. But 
what still needs defining is the possibility of in- 
corporating scientific, investigative procedures in- 
to our daily professional functions. Scientific in- 
vestigation is still too often regarded as something 
strange and wonderful that the “scientist” does 
but is outside the ken of other mortals. When this 
limited notion of science is adopted, as it all too 
frequently is, those of us who are not research 
scientists in the pure sense of the word deny our- 
selves the use of our most powerful tools—the 
evaluative and verification tools without which our 
professional practices become sterile. We then can 
do little else than refine our means because we 
deny ourselves the tools with which we can verify 
outcomes. 


“It is safe to say that for all the brave, hard work 
in the field of deviant behavior, the sad truth remains 
that the record of treatment by any presently known 
procedures is a disheartening one. The high recidivism 
rates point their finger at us and will not go away. 
Surely the time has come for a critical examination of 
the roles and prerogatives of our professions in relation 
— mens staggering social tasks with which we are con- 

ronted.” 


Participation in the scientific enterprise is not 
only an opportunity but a responsibility of those 
of us who hold service responsibilities. These two 
functions, rather than being in conflict, can be- 
come supplementary and reinforcing to each other. 
In fact there is good reason to believe that these 
two interdependent functions depend upon each 
other for survival. Science divorced from its utili- 
zation becomes as abstract and sterile as service 
divorced from science. These are the Siamese 
twins of any thriving modern profession. This is 
not to deny that some persons may legitimately 
devote themselves to exclusively research func- 
tions and others to exclusively service functions. 
But the more productive way is the integration of 
science and service within the functional activities 
of all of us. Not two classes of persons, the “scien- 
tists” and the “practitioners,” nor two levels of 
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function, the research level and the service level, 
but an integrated scientific approach to profes- 
sional work. 

A few illustrations may help clarify this in- 
tegrative approach. All agencies and institutions 
collect data, and these data include what we may 
call base rates, that is, admission and discharge 
rates, length of institutional stay, and recidivism 
rates. Also, every institution and agency includes 
multiple treatment approaches, but which treat- 
ment, for whom and under what conditions, is 
seldom spelled out on any reliable predictive level. 
Here is a ready and available area in which any 
service worker can utilize investigative and eval- 
uative procedures as an integral part of his work. 
All that is called for is the introduction of some 
rigorous definition concerning exactly what we are 
doing to whom, under what conditions, and what 
specific consequences accrue. Such procedures can 
and do give us all some vitally important informa- 
tion about the effectiveness of different treatment 
approaches. Two boys commit the same offense, 
upon psychological and sociological examination 
they appear very much alike. One is put on proba- 
tion, the other is institutionalized. What difference 
does it make which treatment is prescribed? 

Any juvenile court can take much of the guess- 
work out of its treatment decision making pro- 
cesses by equating two or more groups of delin- 
quents, subjecting each group to different treat- 
ment, and observing what differential outcomes if 
any accrue. We frequently hesitate to arbitrarily 
assign cases to different treatment situations out 
of over-confidence in our unverified treatment 
“experience” and thus perpetuate time consuming, 
costly, and humanly wasteful programs. An ex- 
ample of the importance of this procedure comes 
from some of the recent studies of the outcomes of 
tranquilizing drugs. Dr. Ellsworth, a research psy- 
chologist in the Veterans Administration, reports 
a study in which equated groups of chronic mental 
patients were treated—one group with drugs, one 
group without drugs. The minor difference be- 
tween the drug and the nondrug groups in terms 
of length of hospital stay, rates of discharge and 
readmission raises serious questions concerning 
the validity of the therapeutic claims of the tran- 
quilizers in the treatment of the mentally ill. 

An example of this procedure in the field of 
corrections is the Highfields Story. Delinquent 
boys treated at Highfields, New Jersey, a small 


unorthodox institution focusing upon group ther- 
apy as the treatment approach, shows a shorter 
period of institutional stay and a lower recidivism 
rate when compared with the larger, traditional 
correctional institutions in New Jersey. The re- 
search aspects of this study consist essentially in 
having two different treatment approaches for the 
same population of boys, the traditional large in- 
stitution with its programs, and the new experi- 
mental, small group program at Highfields. The 
crucial data consist of length of institutional stay 
and recidivism rates. Such data is essential in 
verifying procedures as means toward ends. 

I cite these studies because they demonstrate 
that important research is possible with relatively 
elementary research procedures. It is my observa- 
tion, and conviction too, that these and other 


“We should make it perfectly clear to ourselves and 
to the public that we do not have the answers to the 
problem of deviant behavior. We do not even as yet 
have a definition of it to which we all give consent. 
Nowhere in the literature on delinquency, for instance, 
is there a definition of delinquent personality and be- 
havior which is acceptable to all of the professions that 
are attempting to cope with delinquency. Nowhere in 
the literature is there a theoretical formulation which 
can account for the origins, the incidence, prevention 
and correction of all socially offending behavior. Cer- 
tainly we cannot be very successful at preventing, de- 
eres and correcting something that we cannot 

efine.’ 


kinds of researches which the people in the field 
alone can do, are as vitally necessary as any behav- 
ioral science research done anywhere. We have a 
powerful tool at our disposal, the integrated serv- 
ice and research tool. I am suggesting that the use 
of this tool in our daily professional functions is 
not only an opportunity but also a responsibility 
we owe to ourselves, our clients, and the public. 
These considerations by no means represent a 
catalog of our responsibilities as professionals in 
the field of correction. What I have attempted to 
do is point to a central responsibility of all of us, 
namely, to continuously examine what we are do- 
ing, why we are doing, and what comes out of our 
doing. I have suggested an approach which offers 
promise of curing, or at least reducing, profes- 
sional stereotypy and featherbedding. In the long 
and hard haul ahead of us we can be sure of our 
way only as we are guided by verifiable knowledge. 
Such knowledge is obtainable only by our own 
efforts, as we unite in ourselves the service and the 
investigative tools of our professions. 
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Group Therapy With Adult Probationers 


By ALEXANDER B. SMITH, PH.D., LOUIS BERLIN, and ALEXANDER BASSIN, PH.D.* 
Probation Department, Kings County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From the governor to the cop on the beat. 
All are phoney. Wave a little money in front 
of them and they grab it and look the other way.” 

To a defiant comment of “ain’t it the truth!” 
and nods of the head from the other members of 
the group, the Champ continued on his tirade. 

“They’re as crooked as we are. The cop who 
busted me was looking for a little handout. The 
screw in the jail would buy a pack of cigarettes 
or a sandwhich. Sure. Hand him a dollar and he 
kept the change. These officers are crooks. And 
they call us criminals! What are they?” 

Champ, a more volatile member of the Kings 
County Court Probation Department group ther- 
apy unit was holding forth at the second meeting 
of the eight-member assemblage. His attack 
reached a heated crescendo and stopped. All eyes 
turned to the group therapist, a specially trained 
probation officer of the department. A hush fell 
over the room. 

“Your feeling, Champ, is that all these people 
in authority—prison guards, cops, even governors 
—are not entirely honest, that they are not much 
better than you are? Is that it?” 

The voice and mien of the group therapist was 
warm and friendly. To the somewhat stunned 
surprise of the group members, he did not come 
to the defense of the authority system—neither 
did he agree that the speaker’s comments were 
gospel. On the other hand, it was obvious to all 
that he had listened intently and with respect to 
an emotional outburst and was struggling him- 
self with an attempt fully to understand and 
empathize the true feelings of the probationers. 

The session continued for 90 minutes. Members 
of the group echoed the Champ in his denunciation. 
They appeared to vie with one another in retelling 
anecdotes of corruption and malfeasance on the 
part of people in high places. But the attitude 
of the group therapist was unchanged. He did not 
lose his poise or temper. He continued to listen 
with deep and sympathetic interest, reflecting the 


Bes THAT’S WHAT THEY ARE. All of them. 


* Dr. Smith is case supervisor at the Kings County Court 
Probation Department and Mr. Berlin and Dr. Bassin are 
Probation officers. The writers are indebted to Chief Proba- 
tion Officer Joseph A. Shelly for his invaluable cooperation 
and counsel in all phases of this study. 


feeling tone of the speaker, nodding to indicate 
the empathy of his understanding, interjecting an 
occasional “uh-huh” and “I see.”’ At the end of the 
session, precisely at 7:30 he announced, “O. K. 
fellows, time’s up. Let’s meet again next week at 
6:00. Good night all!” 

The group therapist turned off the tape recorder 
and rose from his chair. The members continued 
speaking to one another with animation as they 
walked through the corridor and waited for the 
elevator. 

Next week the wave of tirade continued but the 
crest seemed lower and the intensity weaker. 
Then slowly the direction changed. Champ him- 
self recalled an act of courtesy on the part of a 
“screw” at Raymond Street Jail. Dick told of a 
patrolman who had befriended him. And in a 
moment several voices were intermingling with 
stories of service and humanity on the part of 
probation and parole officers, attorneys, judges, 
and the governor himself! 

The therapist continued to listen with an inten- 
sity none of the speakers had ever quite experi- 
enced before. He did not blame them for their 
hostility to the authority figures, nor did he praise 
them for their findings of positive aspects in these 
same individuals. He remained friendly, nonjudg- 
mental, nonevaluative, full of respect for the in- 
nate capacity of every member of the group to 
achieve a stage of reasonable self-realization pro- 
viding the accepting therapeutic atmosphere of the 
setting was maintained. 


Origins of Group Therapy in Corrections 


It is of historical interest to note that group 
therapy and corrections have enjoyed a close 
relationship during the past quarter of a century. 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, who introduced the term “group 
psychotherapy” in 1932, was the principal speaker 
at a conference a year later sponsored by the 
American Psychiatric Association devoted to the 
subject of corrections. Slavson, who may be 
ranked with Moreno as a pioneer in the field of 
group therapy, likewise exhibited a special interest. 
in the application of group therapy to corrections 
by his work with delinquent children treated under 
the auspices of the Jewish Board of Guardians in 
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1934. A year later, Aichhorn presented his clas- 
sical report on the application of group process 
procedures in an Austrian institution where he 
treated a group of the more incorrigible inmates, 
who soon converted their living quarters to a 
shambles by their destructive behavior. However, 
following treatment along psychoanalytic lines, 
many were able to make an adequate social adjust- 
ment and a number even returned to complete 
school. 

In more recent times, L. W. McCorkle, who 
gained his group therapy experience in the Army, 
introduced a treatment approach he called guided 


“The client-centered group therapy approach em- 
ployed by Bassin and Smith is predicated on the assump- 
tion, first of all, that people have a large reservoir of 
energy for constructive purposes which has been 
diverted to antisocial behavior by their failure to relate 
to authority figures. Secondly, it is assumed that given 
a therapeutic setting where the offender is permitted 
to reveal his innermost feelings, positive and negative, 
not only without punishment, but with warm empathic 
acceptance, he will thereby gain a better self-concept 
and a more positive attitude toward authority. Further, 
interaction with his peers will develop greater self- 
understanding and a feeling of belongingness which 
are of positive therapeutic value. The direction of re- 
habilitation and the set of values and goals are not 
dictated by any ‘leader,’ but arise from the group itself 
in its dynamic interaction. Reliance on the hitherto 
untapped drive toward leading a constructive life is the 
basic guarantee that the goals and values so democrati- 
cally arrived at, will be socially acceptable.” 


group interaction rather than psychotherapy in 
order to avoid the implication that the inmate 
members of his groups were mentally abnormal 
or unbalanced. McCorkle noted that inmates in 
correctional institutions live and participate in a 
social system where the values frown upon open, 
mature relationships with representatives of the 
prison administration or with members of the 
outside world who are usually perceived as being 
threatening and hostile. To the inmates, the ther- 
apist initially appears as a representative of this 
unfriendly world, and they are usually guarded 
and suspicious in their first responses in a group. 
As group members hesitatingly, later openly and defi- 
antly, test the leader’s definition of the guided group 
interaction situation and his role in it, hostile and ag- 
gressive reactions are directed at the world in general 
and particularly toward the administration of criminal 
justice. These apoenre reactions demand from the 
eader not only the highest order of leadership but the 
ability to make fine discrimination judgments. 
McCorkle recommended, on the basis of several 
years’ experience, that the following principles 


® Lloyd E. Ohlin, Sociology and the Field of Corrections. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 
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be considered in formulating a program of group 
therapy in an institution: (1) Voluntary partici- 
pation is a desirable objective; (2) The group 
should not exceed 20 in number; (3) Groups 
should meet at regular intervals and at specified 
times; and (4) Continuity of group membership 
should be maintained. 

It is of interest to note that McCorkle was the 
first director of the Highfields Project, an experi- 
ment in “education for group living’ with New 
Jersey adolescent delinquents whose response to 
a program of guided group interaction was to be 
experimentally compared to a controlled group 
of offenders committed to a reformatory. This 
project is still in existence and a recent rather 
definitive report by H. Ashley Weeks? indicates 
that even on the basis of objective criteria, there 
is a great deal of promise held forth by this treat- 
ment approach. 


Group Therapy in Prison and on Probation 


Although the prison system would appear to 
provide a unique opportunity for the application 
of group therapy, Ohlin* presents a number of 
limitations inherent in penal institutions as the 
possible fulcrum for effecting change in attitude. 
The prison may be viewed as a social system that 
is in a large measure closed and self-contained, 
divided into caste-like divisions between those 
who rule and those who are ruled. Positions of 
status and prestige sentiments are accorded those 
members of the prison community who embody 
in clearest form antiadministration and anticon- 
ventional values. Such inmate leaders form cliques 
who define themselves as “cons” and stand in 
opposition, sometimes bordering on homicide, to 
“square John” inmates who express basic allegi- 
ance to and identification with conventional values. 
The “cons” or “right guys” hold in contempt those 
inmates who relate themselves differentially to the 
authority figures of the prison administration. 
They are suspected of systematically violating the 
solidarity of the “con” group and are defined as 
“rats,” “finks,” or “stool pigeons.” 

Group therapists working in prisons have 
tended to focus their attention on the interpersonal 
reactions that are achieved within the group ther- 
apy sessions, and have overlooked the effects of 
participation on the inmate’s position in the larger 
social structure of the prison system. For example, 
a common experience of therapists in penal insti- 
tutions has been that the participating inmate, 
early in the treatment program, displayed aggres- 
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siveness against institution authorities outside 
the group session. Individual-minded psychologists 
generally have designated these phenomena as a 
reaction on the part of the inmate to the conflict 
and the frustration he experienced in the group 
session. He is regarded as acting out his hostility 
both within and outside the group setting. How- 
ever, an alternative explanation, based on cultural 
and sociological concepts, appears better founded. 
The inmate who participates in group therapy in 
most prison systems spends 2 to 3 hours a week 
at the sessions. The remainder of the time is spent 
in intimate contact with other prisoners, the 
majority of whom tend to regard the therapy ses- 
sions with a great deal of distrust and suspicion 
and they do not hesitate to brand it as a subtle 
effort on the part of the administration to breach 
the solidarity of the inmate corporation. The par- 
ticipating prisoner may for the time meet fellow 
disapproval for his participation by saying that 
he is “just killing time” or happens to be merely 
“curious” about what is going on. But if he con- 
tinues to attend sessions, pressure is exerted by 
the inmate population to reaffirm his continuing 
allegiance and identification with the inmate value 
system. The prisoner can handle this kind of pres- 
sure for a time by displaying conspicuous acts of 
aggression against authority figures both within 
and outside the therapy group. Such acts may be 
accepted by his inmate buddies as a reassertion of 
his loyalty and a demonstration that the sessions 
have failed to corrupt the understanding that 
exists between them. A final choice, however, can- 
not be long defined. He must either withdraw 
from the group or sever contacts with the non- 
participating “cons.’’* 

The problem of group therapy in an institution 
has been presented at some length to counteract 
the easy assumption that prison inmates offer 
“the closest human approximation of the caged 
subjects of the animal psychologists,” as one 
experimenter commented when bemoaning the 
attrition of his experimental clientele because of 
falling in love, marrying, moving out of the zone 
of the experiment, changing jobs, or indulging in 
the thousand-and-one activities that make a free 

‘Ohlin, op. cit., p. 82. Also see F. Lovell Bixby and Lloyd W. 
McCorkle, “Applying the Principles of Group Therapy in Correctional 
Institutions,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1950, pp. 36-40, as well as 

Clemmer, The Prison Community. New York: Rinehart, 1940; 
and S. K. Kirson, “Aspects of the Prison’s Social Structure,” American 
Journal of Sociology, March 1942, pp. 717-726. Clarence C. Schrag, 
pendership Among Prison Inmates,” American Sociological Review, 

ruary 1954, pp. 37-42, is likewise recommended. 

‘Elias H. Porter, Jr., An Introduction to Therapeutic Counseling. 

m: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 


Nicholas Hobbs, “Client-Centered Psychotherapy,” in J. L. McCary 
i D. E. Sheer, Siz Approaches to Psychotherapy. New York: Dryden, 


man an unreliable subject for lengthy social 
experimentation. A great number of controlled 
experiments in group therapy have been per- 
formed in prison but there exists a real need for 
investigation of the reaction of the individual on 
probation or parole who is free to attend sessions 
or to ignore them. There are many more offenders 
on probation and parole than inside prison walls, 
and it is these “hard-to-reach” persons that treat- 
ment procedures must alter in the direction of 
behavior in conformity with conventional, non- 
criminal values. 


A Group Treatment Approach for Probationers 


One of the more recent innovations among the 
systems of therapy purporting to aid the individ- 
ual in solving problems relating to an adjustment 
in a complex society is nondirective—or more 
positively affirmed—client-centered treatment. 
Within a period of two decades this approach has 
been sufficiently systematized, crystalized, and 
matured to take its place alongside the established 
schools of psychotherapy. It is common occurence, 
in scanning any one of the contemporary psycho- 
logical journals dealing with clinical problems, to 
find a paper describing an application of this 
technique. In its present form, the technique was 
first described in 1940 in a paper by Carl R. 
Rogers, entitled ‘““Newer Concepts of Psychother- 
apy.” In 1942, the same author published Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy: Newer Concepts in Prac- 
tice, which was followed by Client-Centered 
Therapy in 1951. Both these volumes enjoyed an 
enthusiastic reception, mixed, of course, with some © 
reservations and strictures. 

The client-centered approach in group therapy 
may be best defined by responding to the question: 
What does the client-centered therapist do? 

Porter and Hobbs® suggest that the following 
acts appear to be characteristic of the behavior of 
the client-centered counselor: 

1. He does not probe into any aspect of the his- 
tory or present behavior of the client. He attempts 
to understand what the client is saying with refer- 
ence to the content, feeling, and import to the 
probationer of this material, and to communicate 
this understanding. 

2.The counselor offers a condensation or a 
synthesis of the expressed feelings of the client. 

3. The therapist simply accepts what the client 
has said with an implication that what has been 
said has been understood. The commonest form 
of this expression is: ““Hmm-mm” or “MM-hmm.” 
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4. The therapist defines at moments when the 
issue is relevant from the client’s point of view, 
the nature of the relationship, the expectations of 
the situation and the limitations of the relation- 
ship. 

5. The therapist attempts to convey to the client, 
through gesture, posture and facial expression as 
well as through words, a sense of acceptance and 
of confidence in the ability of the client to handle 
his problems. 

6. The therapist answers questions and gives 
information when such responses are relevant to 
treatment, but he refrains from giving informa- 
tion when the issue of dependency seems involved 
in the question. By and large, in the group situa- 
tion, the therapist throws all questions back to the 
group for answers. The therapist participates in 
the sessions to the extent of keeping alert, attempt- 
ing to pick up nuances of feeling, assuring himself 
that he understands what the client is saying and 
feeling. 

It is necessary to mention some of the behavior 
responses the client-centered therapist does not 
engage in, especially since they are precisely the 
moves that most people expect any therapist to 
make. The client-centered counselor, except in 
rare circumstances, does not interpret the behavior 
of the client with reference to hypotheses held by 
the therapist and relating to any particular theory 
of personality dynamics; does not attempt to pro- 
mote insight directly by providing interpretations, 
directions or exhortations; does not advise, moral- 
ize, blame, teach, praise, demand, philosophise, or 
speculate; and does not ask probing questions or 
suggest areas for exploration. 


Training for Group Therapy 


It is difficult consistently to maintain the attri- 
butes of the client-centered approach as we have 
defined them. The therapist in this situation was 
trained for a year for his task by attendance at 
the BARO (Brooklyn Association for the Rehabil- 
itation of Offenders) Clinic Institute of group 
therapy in which the basic principles of a treat- 
ment approach for offenders is the focus of the 
class. As part of the training procedure, the mem- 
bers of the group engage in a limited didactic 
group therapy experience so that they might 
understand “how it feels to be a patient.” The 
suith, Interaction Process and Socio- 


metric Relations Developed During Group Therapy with Offenders on 
Probation. Unpublished Ph.D. disseration, New York University. 
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course of training involved an extended internship 
experience in the course of which the class mem- 
bers were assigned to groups of offenders and en- 
gaged in group treatment procedures under the 
close control of the group therapy director of the 
clinic. The supervision was conducted by close 
evaluation of tapes of the session as well as pro- 
cess type recordings of the sessions maintained by 
the group counselor. 


Evaluation of Group Therapy 


For several years a group therapy program has 
been in progress at the BARO Clinic aimed at 
treating adult offenders of all kinds: probationers, 
parolees, and privately-referred patients. The first 
therapy group was made up of probationers from 
four criminal courts in New York City who pre- 
sented problems of supervision to the various pro- 
bation departments. A year after conclusion of 
treatment, a followup study of the group was 
conducted by a graduate student of the Fordham 
University School of Social Service, who utilized 
a rating form on a seven point continuum—“very 
much improved,” “much improved,” “improved,” 
“same,” “worse,” “much worse,” and “very bad”— 
in relation to the behavior and attitudes of the 
probationer as compared with his behavior and 
attitudes when he first came in contact with the | 
Clinic about a year and a half before, in reference 
to: 

1. Attitude toward the law and the police 

2. Attitude toward parents and/or wife 

38. Attitude toward job and work 

4, Attitude toward law-abiding friends 

5. Record of arrest. 

The researcher sent the rating scales to the proba- 
tion officers of the offenders, and also interviewed 
the parents, wives, or other close relatives of the 
treated probationers, using the same rating scale 
as a guide. Improvement was reported for almost 
all of the former probationers, and many of the 
comments expressed enthusiasm about the of- 
fender’s rehabilitation. 

Two of the groups treated at the BARO Clinic, 
consisted of probationers from the Kings County 
Court who were the subjects of doctoral studies by 
Bassin® and Smith.’ These two groups were com- 
pared with a control group with respect to two 
projective tests which were administered at the 
beginning of therapy (or placement on probation 
as far as the control group was concerned) and at 
the conclusion of 15 weeks of treatment. Examina 
tion of the test results showed that the Kings 
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County Court probationers who were exposed to 
group therapy showed statistically significant 
changes in a positive direction as compared with 
the nontreated control group which showed no 
appreciable improvement on the projective tests. 

These results, as well as the reports of other 
researchers, indicate that group treatment of of- 
fenders is a promising approach to rehabilitation. 
It was deemed that sufficient evidence existed 
concerning probationers who had been treated by 
group processes, to warrant the introduction of a 
group therapy program in the Kings County 
Court, on an experimental basis. 


Assumptions Underlying Group Therapy 


The client-centered group therapy approach 
employed by Bassin and Smith is predicated on the 
assumption, first of all, that people have a large 
reservoir of energy for constructive purposes 
which has been diverted to antisocial behavior by 


“When a person interested in the treatment of of- 
fenders looks at the entire picture of probation, he is 
impressed with two things. First, the size of the job; 
and second, the lack of real knowledge regarding its 
effectiveness. In that connection, it is noted that al- 
though experts in the fields of social work and proba- 
tion have voiced the need for more research, the same 
experts have recognized that one of the most difficult 
(and most desired) types of evaluative research has to 
do with determining the effectiveness of efforts to bring 
about social or emotional change in individuals.” 


their failure to relate to authority figures. 
Secondly, it is assumed that given a therapeutic 
setting where the offender is permitted to reveal 
his innermost feelings, positive and negative, not 
only without punishment, but with warm empathic 
acceptance, he will thereby gain a better self- 
concept and a more positive attitude toward 
authority. Further, interaction with his peers will 
develop greater self-understanding and a feeling 
of belongingness which are of positive therapeutic 
value. The direction of rehabilitation and the set 
of values and goals are not dictated by any 
“leader,” but arise from the group itself in its 
dynamic interaction. Reliance on the hitherto un- 
tapped drive toward leading a constructive life is 
the basic guarantee that the goals and values so 
democratically arrived at, will be socially accept- 
able. 

The adoption of such a program as an adjunct 
to probation supervision, presented problems of 
educating even sophisticated probation personnel 
about the implications of some of the above as- 
sumptions. First of all, it was made clear that 
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therapy requires a therapeutic setting. Hence, 
anything said by the probationer in group therapy 
was to be kept confidential and could not be 
revealed to anyone without the probationer’s per- 
mission. This, of course, did not include confes- 
sions of serious lawbreaking. Secondly, staff was 
informed that the program was to be used as a 
source of research data. 


Criteria for Choice of Groups 
and Their Structure 


Probationers were selected for group treatment 
if they met the following criteria: male; ages 16 
to 35; 1.Q. 80 or better; 5th-grade-level reading 
ability or better ; and ability to speak English. 

Two groups were formed as follows: one group 
was made up of “difficult” probationers who were 
selected after case conference between the proba- 
tion officers and supervisors. The second group 
was selected from new placements on probation. 

Each of the therapy groups consisted of no more 
than 10 probationers. However, as soon as five 
probationers were selected for one of the groups, 
group meetings started, and continued to meet 
until the groups reached full strength. The groups 
were open end, i.e., each probationer attended for 
15 sessions, and when he completed the required 
number of meetings, he was replaced by a new 
member who then continued for 15 sessions. 


Operation of The Project 


The two group therapists were well trained, 
experienced probation officers who were interested 
in the group approach, and had previously com- . 
pleted a 1-year training course for group ther- 
apists in the field of corrections conducted at the 
BARO Clinic. The group therapists were super- 
vised by the senior author who had been a group 
therapist at the BARO Clinic for 5 years. Dr. 
Alexander Bassin, director of group therapy of 
the BARO Clinic, acted as consultant to the 
project. 

The group therapists tape-recorded the sessions 
and prepared a short protocol at the conclusion of 
each meeting. These records were confidential and 
were open to inspection only to personnel inti- 
mately connected with the project. The proba- 
tioners assigned to the therapy groups continued 
to be supervised by their respective probation 
officers and were scheduled to make their reports 
on the night of a group therapy session. Accord- 
ingly, when a probationer missed his group ses- 
sion, he also did not see his probation officer who 
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then dealt with the situation as an ordinary failure 
to report. 

Sessions started promply at 6:00 p.m. and con- 
cluded at 7:30 p.m. sharp. Money had been set 
aside for the purchase of coffee and refreshments 
(as a device to create a relaxed atmosphere), but 
the groups volunteered to defray the cost them- 
selves and to send to a nearby cafeteria for the 
snacks. 


A Unique Experience for Probationers 


The convocation of strangers in the same room, 
each aware that his neighbor is a lawbreaker and 


that the therapist is a probation officer, is a situa- 


tion fraught with potential drama. Though assured 
of the confidentiality of their utterances and 
of the research purposes of the tape-recording 
machine, the probationers’ mistrust, suspicion, 
and resentment by their hostility toward authori- 
ties were revealed in the silent periods, their 
guarded questions as to the purpose of their 
“meetin’s,”’ and what they were supposed to talk 
about. But as the group continued to meet session 
after session, an atmosphere of friendliness and 
altruism developed among the members and 
flourished during the course of the meetings. At- 
tendance was almost perfect, and members took 
pains to excuse themselves if they had to work 
late or were otherwise detained. 

The members of the group soon realized that the 
mailed fist of the law would not smite them for 
uttering criticisms of police, judges, correction 
officers, and probation officers with whom they 
came in contact. This stimulated the more timid 
to voice spontaneous resentment, during which the 
silent ones nodded approval and agreement. Ex- 
pressed anger welded a hitherto disparate, separ- 
ate group into a unified, coalescent whole. Tony, 
an articulate teen-age drug user, who initiated 
and carried on a tirade for more than half-a-ses- 
sion, felt so relieved that when another member 
asked whether he could leave the state without 
permission, Tony drew out his probation card and 
righteously advised the group to read and obey 
the rules of probation! 

The members initially sought guidance from the 
therapist as to what they should discuss. He care- 
fully explained that the session belonged to them 
and the choice was theirs. Again and again the 
therapist demonstrated that the principal respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the sessions belonged to 
the members and no one else. 
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Some probationers attempted to address re. 
marks and questions to the therapist, disregarding 
the existence of the group. Others conducted side 
conversations, also disregarding the group as well 
as the therapist. The more exhibitionistic and 
aggressive baited the therapist with questions 
designed to embarrass him, expose him as a 


“In the past we have tended to rely primarily on an 
individual, probationer-to-officer type of interaction 
supplemented by casework services of the environmental 
manipulative kind. It is suggested that the time has 
come for us to examine other approaches, particularly 
those derived from the study of social psychology, 
group dynamics, human relations, and their practical 
application in group psychotherapy. Research studies 
indicate than in many instances (with alcoholics, for 
instance) a group approach is more successful than an 
individual technique in effecting an improvement in be- 
havior and perception of societal norms.” 


“phoney,” or test the sincerity of his acceptance. 
The Champ utilized this type of interaction to the 
embarrassment and sometimes delight of the 
group. At one point this probationer waxed elo- 
quent about his sexual experiences and even of- 
fered to introduce the therapist to his alleged 
coterie of seductive females. The more mature 
members took divergent views of promiscuity, 
some frankly boasting of their escapades and one 
voicing the virtues of fidelity. 


Need for Research 


The experiences in the group therapy programs 
are sources of rich material for future research 
and evaluation. Though pre-tests and post-tests of 
a projective nature have been given to both ther- 
apy groups and control groups, this material is 
being collected for the researcher who will under- 
take a full length, longitudinal evaluation of this 
study at an appropriate time in the future. 

When a person interested in the treatment of 
offenders looks at the entire picture of probation, 
he is impressed with two things. First, the size of 
the job; and second, the lack of real knowledge 
regarding its effectiveness. In that connection, 
it is noted that although experts in the fields of 
social work and probation have voiced the need 
for more research, the same experts have recog- 
nized that one of the most difficult (and most de- 
sired) types of evaluative research has to do 
with determining the effectiveness of efforts to 
bring about social or emotional change in indivi- 
duals. As Herzog points out, 
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Efforts to evaluate ask: Have the individuals been 
helped? The key question, however, is a very unstable 
compound. Under examination it breaks down into a 
cluster of questions: Which ones have been helped? How 
much? How stable is the help? Was it really the treat- 
ment or something else that helped? Who says so? And 
how do we know it is true? 


Conclusion 


It is the responsibility of probation and parole 
to be alert for improvements in practice, sharpen- 
ing of skills and techniques, in order to enlarge 
and intensify the professional service we render 
to our clients. In the past we have tended to rely 
primarily on an individual, probationer-to-officer 
type of interaction supplemented by casework 
services of the environmental manipulative kind. 
It is suggested that the time has come for us to 
examine other approaches, particularly those de- 
rived from the study of social psychology, group 
dynamics, human relations, and their practical 
application in group psychotherapy. Research 


mu Elizabeth Herzog, “How Much Are They Helped?” Children, 


ber 1958, pp. 208-209. 


studies indicate that in many instances (with 
alcoholics, for instance) a group approach is more 
successful than an individual technique in effecting 
an improvement in behavior and perception of 
societal norms. At the BARO Clinic, within a 
noncourt setting, it was found that probationers 
could be successfully reached to bring about signif- 
icant improvements in their attitudes toward 
authority figures and their understanding of ac- 
ceptable community behavior. The question re- 
mained: Could the same type of group treatment 
be transferred to a court setting? The experience 
at the Kings County Court Probation Department 
in the course of a pilot study employing group 
counseling with adult offenders suggests the an- 
swer might well be a positive one, but certainly 
demands that the study be continued and dupli- 
cated widely so that we might have at hand the 
data for a scientific conclusion about the varying 
effectiveness of different treatment approaches in 
the rehabilitation of the offender. 


Achieving Adjustment Through 
Altered Attitudes 


By JOHN W. MCINTOSH 
Supervising Probation Officer, United States District Court at Birmingham, Alabama 


T ALL HAPPENED a long time ago, but certain 
| aspect of this case will never be quite for- 

gotten by certain people. 

Neal (not his real name of course) reported in 
to his probation officer on a day early in October 
1945. It was an awkward situation as they sat 
there in the little office. The probation officer was 
almost brand new and was inexperienced. But no 
special training or ability was required to sense 
the parolee’s antagonism, or to recognize that he 
had a large chip on his shoulder. 

The probation officer was familiar with Neal’s 
background. After finishing high school he was 
an apprentice to a reputable locksmith. He was 
an apt pupil and in time became one of the most 
skilled locksmiths in the city. On the side, he 
secretly studied explosives, and in time became 
adept at handling them. He continued his employ- 
ment as a locksmith. This bizarre combination of 
skills had no particular significance until he took 


up safe burglary on a part-time basis. He was. 
probably the most adroit and efficient safe bur- 
glar ever to operate in the deep south. Any safe 
that did not readily respond to the techniques of 
a master locksmith was quickly and quietly opened 
by his skillful use of explosives. All of his “jobs” 
were handled with the smooth precision of an 
old master. 

Law-enforcement officers were baffled as his 
operations went on month after month, and no 
one knows how long he might have continued had 
not his career been abruptly concluded when he 
was caught right on top of a post office safe. For 
this offense he was given a substantial sentence 
to the penitentiary. 

While he was in prison his attractive young 
wife divorced him. Most of his friends went into 
the armed services and the little world he had 
known disintegrated around him. So he sat there 
in the office on that day in 1945, a man still under 
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30, but bitter and cold, antagonistic and ill at ease. 
Try as he would, the probation officer could not 
touch the right chord to make him responsive. The 
probation officer knew this would be a trouble- 
some case. The man’s attitudes were all wrong to 
start with. In addition, the resources for working 
with him were pitifully inadequate and his em- 
ployment was not in keeping with his training and 
abilities. 

With some assistance from the probation officer, 
Neal soon obtained a good job in an aircraft 
plant. Perhaps because he had so few friends, the 
probation officer managed to see him often—some- 
times at his room, sometimes at the office. Aware 
of his attitudes and feelings, the probation officer 
tried in many ways to bring about a change. Little 
by little, Neal loosened up and started contribut- 
ing to the conversation. After a few weeks he was 
talking freely and the probation officer listened. 
Time went by, with little progress noted and only 
slight changes in attitudes. 

Then one day in December, Neal appeared un- 
expectedly at the office and made a long visit. 
There were snatches of conversation punctuated 
by intervals of silence ; he fidgeted and finally came 
to the point. 

“Before I went away to prison,” he said, “I 
buried a quart fruit jar full of nitroglycerine and 
a box of dynamite caps wrapped in oil skin on 
top of the jar. I had made up my mind that when 
I did come home, I would show these officers some- 
thing of what I really could do in the way of safe 
burglary. When I first came home, I still had in 
mind using this stuff. But, recently I have been 
thinking things over, and I have decided that I will 
never open another safe. My knowledge of explo- 
sives teaches me that that stuff is more powerful 
today than it was when I buried it, and it really 
should be gotten up and disposed of properly. As 
my probation officer, I am asking that you and 
the officers who arrested me meet me this after- 
noon, and let’s get that stuff out of the ground and 
dispose of it.” 

There were no volunteers for this detail. How- 
ever, the probation officer and the officers who 
originally arrested Neal reluctantly repaired that 
afternoon to the appointed meeting place. After 
carefully measuring, Neal started digging at a 
point where the lines crossed. Gingerly he removed 
the earth, spoonful by spoonful, from around the 
package with a potential of death and destruction 
for a wide area. The officers stood back at a re- 
spectful distance and chain-smoked cigarettes. It 


was one of those bleak, cloudy December days, 
with a mean wind blowing, but they were per- 
spiring freely. To say that they were nervous 
would be an understatement. Everyone present 
was aware that one false move, or sharp blow, on 
Neal’s part meant the block would be blown up. 
Weird thoughts raced through the minds of those 
present as they “sweated it out.” At the end of a 
long afternoon, the jar full of “soup” along with 
the dynamite caps was safely loaded onto one of 
those trucks built to haul high explosives to be 
carried away and decently disposed of. Then 
everyone present suddenly realized that he was 
exhausted ! 


A Change Takes Place 


Following this episode some mysterious change 
came over Neal. Now he could swap yarns with 
the very officers who had arrested him; and he 
developed a warm and cordial feeling for his pro- 


In an adult, the personality and behavior are all fused 
into one, and in order to bring about desirable changes, 
the probation officer must have an understanding of the 
fundamental personality structure of his probationer. 
The officer needs to develop skill in observing and re- 
cording attitudes both in presentence work and in case 
recording. 


bation officer. Within a few months Neal went 
into military service. From a reliable source we 
have heard he was given a battle field commission. 
In recent years, we have completely been out of 
touch with him. However, his fingerprint sheet 
indicates that he has not since run afoul of the 
law. 

All three of the officers present that dreary day 
in December 1945, are still living, but two of them 
have long since retired. When they meet in pass- 
ing, invariably the subject of Neal comes up. All 
of them agree that somehow, some time between 
October and December 1945 a dramatic change 
took place in Neal’s attitudes and outlook and that 
this change had profoundly affected his behavior 
ever since. Unfortunately, the probation officer 
cannot claim credit for bringing about this change. 
He was new at his work and inexperienced, and 
frankly states that he handled this difficult case 
on a “by guess and by God” basis. 

Not all the lessons in human behavior are to be 
found between the covers of a book. Often the best 
lessons are learned from flesh and blood. After he 
had time to assimilate his experiences, the proba- 
tion officer who was present with Neal that after- 
noon came up with the thought that, after all, 
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behavior, good or bad, is no more than the re- 
flection of the person’s attitudes; or to state it 
another way, behavior consists of attitudes trans- 
lated into action. Attitudes, therefore, are funda- 
mentals ; and if it is possible to reshape a person’s 
attitudes, it follows, as the day follows night, that 
his behavior will reflect an equal and correspond- 
ing change! 

In preparing a presentence report the proba- 
tion officer, as a general rule, will make a more 
adequate report on the defendant’s environment 
and his physical being than he will on the more 
intangibles such as personality and attitudes. In 
many instances the area of attitudes is omitted 
entirely. In such a case there is little more than 
the bare bones or the skeleton of a full report. In 
order to round it out and give it body and dimen- 
sion and meaning, the matter of personality and 
attitudes must be included. In any client, person- 
ality is the most important thing about him, and 
attitudes are the most important part of person- 
ality. 

There is nothing new about the idea of including 
a study of the defendant’s attitudes in the pre- 
sentence report. Certainly officials in the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts have 
emphasized the importance of this since 1943: 


A newspaper reporter can compile much of the factual 
data required and assemble them in the format sug- 
gested; but the ability to select the essential data, to 
discriminate between factual data and inferences, to 
weigh, evaluate, and interpret the social information 
and to determine the causal factors underlying the 
offender’s attitudes and conduct, differentiate the trained 
and skilled probation officer from the newspaper re- 
porter or the untrained and unskilled probation officer.1 


A careful study of The Presentence Investiga- 
tion Report published by the Administrative Of- 
fice in 1948 will indicate that greater stress is 
placed on personality and attitudes than any other 
factor. And, in The Case Record and Case Record- 
ing, it is pointed out that: 


_An objective and accurate recording of the proba- 
tioner’s emotional make-up, attitudes, wishes, desires, 
aspirations, prejudices, likes and dislikes, predisposi- 
tions, conflicts, and sense of values is essential to under- 
standing his problems and needs. Skills in observation, 
enrichment of vocabulary, and clarity of expression are 
requisites in recording these relatively subjective ele- 
ments in the probationer’s character and personality.? 


Attitudes and Behavior 


It is not often true that the defendant’s difficulty 
is purely a matter of employment, or environment, 


*Richard A. Chappell and Victor H. Evjen, The Presentence In- 
vestigation Report, Publication No. 101, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 2. 

Victor H. Evjen, The Case Record and Case Recording, Publica- 
tion No. 102, Administrative Office of the United States Courts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1952, p. 12. 
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or poor health. Few cases are as simple as that. In 
those instances where it may appear to be so, the 
probation officer should look well to see if, back 
of the problem of employment, there is an atti- 
tude which is the basis for his situation; and, be- 
yond the problem of health if there is some per- 
sonality difficulty which could be the basic cause. 
When a person suddenly begins to spend the 
family income for drink, the probation officer is 
quick to look beyond the problem of drink for the 
basic cause of this behavior; and when the proba- 
tion officer sees a slovenly housekeeper, he is 
likely to suspect some underlying causative factor 
in the area of personality. Likewise, the proba- 
tion officer must consider with care the origin of 
the problem of employment, the cause of the en- 
vironmental situation, the reason for the problem 
of health. In almost every instance, it will be 
found that the person under supervision needs 
help around some personality difficulty as much 
as he needs help around some physical roadblock. 


Taking Inventory of Attitudes 


In an adult, the personality and behavior are 
all fused into one, and in order to bring about 
desirable changes, the probation officer must 
have an understanding of the fundamental per- 
sonality structure of his probationer. The officer 
needs to develop skill in observing and recording 
attitudes both in presentence work and in case 
recording. 

An attitude may be defined as being a disposi- 
tion or a predisposition to act or react in a certain 
way. Everyone begins acquiring attitudes while | 
still in the cradle and continues the process as 
long as he lives. Attitudes, like habits, grow 
stronger with use as the person grows older. 
Everyone has innumerable attitudes, and all of 
these lumped together form a very important 
part of personality. If the probation officer had 
a complete catalog of a person’s attitudes, it would 
be possible to predict with a high degree of ac- 
curacy just how that person would react to al- 
most any given situation. 

It is neither possible nor practicable to obtain 
such a complete list but it is both possible and 
practicable for the probation officer to learn some- 
thing of the significant attitudes of each of those 
under his guidance and care. Since attitudes are 
abstract and intangible, many probation officers 
have shied away from this important area. With 
all this that sounds so complicated, the task is 
neither so difficult nor forbidding as it sounds. 
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For the mature, well-trained, and experienced 
officer it is rather an interesting and challenging 
experience. 

In making an inventory of a person’s attitudes 
the probation officer may ask himself, for example, 
the following questions: What are the person’s 
attitudes about himself? How does he feel about 
his offense? What are his attitudes toward his 
family? What are his attitudes toward his job 
and his fellow employees? Is he teachable? Does 
he “know it all?” The probation officer will also be 
interested in learning something of his attitudes 
toward the opposite sex, clothes, law enforcement, 
religion, rights of others, authority, and so on; in 
finding out whether he expresses his real feelings 
or whether he has hidden his real self and his 
real feelings; and in observing his mannerisms 
and his tensions. 

After the probation officer has made an inven- 
tory of a person’s attitudes, has decided which are 
significant, and has recorded them, the question 
of how to incorporate this material in the report 
arises. 

There are two approaches which the probation 
officer may follow in organizing the material 
which he has gathered under the heading of at- 
titudes. First, he may work this material into the 
appropriate subheads of the presentence investi- 


In preparing a presentence report the probation offi- 
cer, as a general rule, will make a more adequate report 
on the defendant’s environment and his physical being 
than he will on the more intangibles such as personality 
and attitudes. In many instances the area of attitudes 
is omitted entirely. In such a case there is little more 
than the bare bones or the skeleton of a full report. In 
order to round it out and give it body and dimension 
and meaning, the matter of personality and attitudes 
must be included. In any client, personality is the most 
important thing about him, and attitudes are the most 
important part of personality. 


gation report. For example, under the heading of 
Employment, he would include the person’s atti- 
tude toward his job and toward work. Under the 
head of Family Situation he would weave in the 
material he has regarding his attitudes toward 
various members of his family as well as their 
attitudes toward him. This approach requires 
careful organization of material, and quite often 
the effect is not entirely what is desired. It does 
seem simpler to record all of the officer’s observa- 
tions of the defendant’s attitudes under one sub- 
head of Attitudes, such as the following, which 
‘was extracted from the report of a young defen- 
dant: 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Competent observers in the defendant’s community 
relate that he has rejected everything and almost every- 
one in the entire area. They state that he is down on the 
world and society in general, and all forms of accepted 
social behavior. It is reliably reported that defendant’s 

arents, his teachers, and practically everyone else in 

is home community have worked and worked hard to 
help him to make an acceptable adjustment, but with no 
noticeable results. 

His first antisocial behavior consisted of playing truant 
from school and roaming all over the area at all hours of 
the day and night. In many instances he slept in parked 
cars rather than return to a good home. He soon started 
running away from home. The first six or eight times 
he ran away the father sent him money to return home, 
However, when he received the money instead of return- 
ing home he went in the opposite direction. Following 
this experience, the father began to drive for the de- 
fendant and return him home, but as soon as the defen- 
dant arrived home and got out of the car, he would 
leave home and run away again! Since he was quite 
young, he has been beyond the control of his parents, 

He learned at an early age to lie and to steal. Most 
of his offenses have been in the nature of larceny. His 
depredations have been not only against the members 
of his own family, but also against other members of the 
community. From his father he has stolen an automobile, 
two valuable shotguns, money on many occasions, and 
practically every other item of value which could be 
moved. This pattern of behavior gradually widened to 
take in the entire surrounding area. 

The defendant did not make a good adjustment at 
any of the schools which he attended. He played truant 
from school and was a pines sees. d problem. His atten- 
dance was poor and his grades were unsatisfactory. His 
attitude toward school work was never good. 

Since he has grown up, employment has been available 
to him at such times as he has not been in penal insti- 
tutions, but he has preferred not to accept regular work. 
The only work he has ever done was day labor on farms 
—intermittently. Invariably, after working for a few 
days, he will return to his father’s home and steal 
some item which can be pawned for cash. Some infor- 
mants feel that he will do almost anything for money 
except work. 

His parents are members of the —— Church and at- 
tend regularly. The subject himself has never taken an 
active interest in church or religious activities. 

Although the parents of this young man are people 
of great patience, they now feel that they have done 
about all they can do for the defendant. 


The above, which was quoted verbatim from an 
actual presentence report, gives the reader some 
idea about some of the basic attitudes of the de- 
fendant. In this respect it is perhaps better than 
the average presentence report. However, it leaves 
unanswered the question of why these attitudes? 

Apparently the officer has not tried to find out 
why he “rejects everybody”; why he is “down on 
the world”; the reason he has no respect for the 
rights or material possessions of others; why he 
has no interest in religious activities. 

Of course, the defendant may not know why or 
how these attitudes developed, but his own ob- 
servations about them would give us some insight 
into his personality and emotional make-up. 


Our Task Is To Reshape Attitudes 


It is not enough just to analyze and diagnose. In 
many cases, some attitudes will need overhauling 
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and revamping in order to bring about a reclama- 
tion. Attitudes should be given priority in any 
plan of treatment. 

The capacity of attitudes to regulate behavior 
is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than in the 
area of sex. Sex is perhaps one of the most power- 
ful and insistent of all of man’s basic urges; yet, 
sexual behavior in a person is largely controlled 
by his attitudes. If attitudes can regulate behavior 
in the area of sex, there can be little question of 
their importance as a factor to be reckoned with 
in the other areas of human personality. As Dr. 
Reckless says :* 


Probation and parole have progressed in theory from 
guidance to treatment. I urge that the well-instructed 
robation or parole officer assume more direct responsi- 
ility for his charge’s attitudes, values, and points of 
view which so often are the crux of poor social orienta- 


tion. 

I would like to see that the reshaping of attitudes and 
values is given priority on the list of items in any treat- 
ment plan and that the usual items of a good probation 
or parole plan be delegated to secondary importance. 
There is no reason why, in the majority of client in- 
stances, the probation and parole worker should duck 
his responsibility or overlook it. He must learn to oper- 
ate effectively at the level of peripheral social attitudes, 
such as attitudes toward work, law enforcement, sharp 
practices, women, clothes, credit, hygiene, government, 
religion, safety, rights of others, and so forth. Remember 
that these are ordinary social attitudes which ordinary, 
well-instructed probation and parole officers should be 
able to deal with through interpretation, redefinition 
of the situation, suggestion, prestige devices, indoctrina- 
tion. They are not the residues of deep emotional life 
but are residues rather of a more generalized social 
experience. If parents, teachers, friends, and ministers 
can come to grips with the peripheral attitudes and 
values, I believe probation and parole workers can and 
should have the mandate to do so. 


The present article does not contain a new idea 
or an original thought. In a sense, it is a restate- 
ment of those concepts which Dr. Reckless has so 
well expressed and which have long been advocated 
by officials in the Administrative Office. In fact, 


® Walter C. Reckless, “Significant Trends in the Treatment of Crime 
and Delinquency,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1949, p. 6. 

*Ben S. Meeker, “Social Work and the Correctional Field,’”’ FEDERAL 
PROBATION, September 1957, p. 36. 


procedure. 


ACHIEVING ADJUSTMENT THROUGH ALTERED ATTITUDES 


A great deal of attention has been paid to the enormous 
variety of problems, symptoms, and causes which the clinician 
or counselor will find exemplified in the individuals who come 
to him. Too little attention has been paid to the variety of atti- 
tudes toward help which the individual may have, and the 
influence which these attitudes should have upon therapeutic 


—CARL R. ROGERS in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
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some of these ideas have been voiced by thoughtful 
men for generations. But even though the impor- 
tance of attitudes and personality have been rec- 
ognized for many years, the subject still is not 
given sufficient attention by probation officers in 
the field as they go about their daily tasks. And the 
entire subject of personality is so important that 
the ideas need to be restated and re-emphasized 
again and again until every officer in the service 
is aware of the importance of and alert to the 
need for strengthening this important phase of 
their investigative and supervisory work. As Ben 
S. Meeker has said: “The correctional worker who 
is worth his salt is constantly alert to an offender’s 
potential for changing his attitudes as well as 
learning to control them.’’4 


Attitudes are the very wellsprings of human behavior, 
and the probation officer does not get down to funda- 
mentals until he comes to grips with problems in this 
area. More often than not, attitudes will be the factors 
which need to be changed in order to bring about the 
rehabilitation of his charges. 


Attitudes are the very wellsprings of human 
behavior, and the probation officer does not get 
down to fundamentals until he comes to grips 
with problems in this area. More often than not, 
attitudes will be the factors which need to be 
changed in order to bring about the rehabilita- 
tion of his charges. 

The probation officer who regularly uses atti- 
tudes as an ingredient of the presentence report 
and who consciously tries to reshape unacceptable 
traits, finds that he has opened wide windows to © 
new opportunities for the reclamation of persons 
who have transgressed the law. He will find that 
overhauling unacceptable attitudes can be a re- 
warding experience. It is a basic fact that there 
is no significant change in human behavior until 
there has first been a change in attitude. 
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Strong Man Bends Steel and Straightens Men 


By EUGENE C. DICERBO 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court at Philadelphia 


EUROPEAN ATHLETE had fulfilled his am- 
Aisin to perform in the United States. 

Proud of his achievements as a representa- 
tive of Switzerland at the International Motor- 
cycle Races held in New York, he was now ready 
to return to his native Bendin in Russian Poland. 
However, fate decreed that Joe Paull, born Pali- 
vade, was to have another assignment; he was 
destined to administer to the needs of the un- 
fortunate and the aged. 

In Europe hostilities began signalling the out- 
break of World War I, thus preventing Joe from 
returning home. Penniless, the struggle for eco- 
nomic security was not strange to this 17-year-old 
Jewish youth. His early life depicts the continuous 
battle for existence. Following the Russo-Japanese 
War, Joe’s father returned from the vanquished 
army of the Czar, a victim of lung infection. Heed- 
ing the advice of physicians, the family relocated 
in Genf, Switzerland. There Joe toiled as a 
butcher’s helper and as the oldest of six children 
assumed the role of the sole provider for the 
family. 


Embarks on a Helping Career 


Stranded in New York, Joe made his way to 
Philadelphia where he obtained employment in 
the only field in which he had experience. Applying 
himself assiduously as a helper in a slaughter 
house, he worked long hours for nominal wages. 
With characteristic driving force, he eventually 
opened his own retail meat business. In the in- 
terim, he was gaining fame as a wrestler and 
strong man who could bend steel. One of the fea- 
tured attractions of a professional troupe, he was 
scheduled for a performance at the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, Philadelphia (now known as the State 
Correctional Institution). A casual introduction, 
a friendly chat with the late Albert H. Fleisher, 
philanthropist and chairman of the Board of 
Trustees and Joe Paull embarked on a career that 
was to bring him recognition and renown as one 
of Philadelphia’s outstanding citizens. It was then 
that he made himself available to the authorities 
at the institution. 

Returning to the “Pen” he noticed a dejected 
man sitting on a wooden bench in the exercise 
yard. He had been granted parole but because of 


the lack of employment, he could not be released. 
The plight of the penitent prisoner preyed upon 
Joe’s mind. At that time the problem of “‘hold- 
overs” was causing concern to the warden and his 
staff. (A holdover is a prisoner who has. been 
granted parole but because of the lack of a suit- 
able plan is detained beyond the effective date of 
parole.) In most cases there was a place of resi- 
dence and sponsor available. The principal prob- 
lem was the lack of employment. 

It has been written that the strategic point at 
which corrective influence can be mobilized to re- 
verse the direction of a man’s life, to sever his 
connections with antisocial groups and restore 
him to society, is the point at which the inmate 
leaves prison and takes his first job. 

Recognizing the importance of timely release, 
Joe immediately set the wheels in motion for a 
definite plan of action to reduce holdovers to a 
minimum. Before selling “parolees” to employers, 
Joe felt the person himself should be equipped 
with sufficient resourcefulness to surmount his ob- 
stacles. And so it was that after mulling the mat- 
ter over in his mind Joe Paull—erstwhile, penni- 
less immigrant and now citizen and successful 
wholesale meat dealer—devised the formula “Job 
Security, Respect, and Trust.” The parolee was 
now ready to meet the challenge of freedom. 

As time went on and Joe attained more wisdom 
and experience in his new field of endeavor, he 
decided that the best material for rehabilitation 
was the inmate who had been spared the death 
penalty. The “lifer” would make an excellent 
parolee because he could appreciate the freedom 
that at one time had been denied him. Also the 
lifer knew that if he violated the trust placed in 
him, he would jeopardize his freedom and for the 
rest of his natural life would possibly live in a 
regimented and controlled environment. 

Was Joe Paull correct in his assumptions? Had 
he lost sight of the fact that the hardened criminal 
would not allow himself to be rehabilitated? 

Ken Martin had six convictions for burglary 
and larceny. He had served sentences of more than 
25 years in local prisons. A “holdover,” he had no 
family to turn to for assistance. Upon conferring 
with the authorities, Joe felt Ken was a worthy 
prospect for rehabilitation. Armed with Joe’s 
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formula “Job Security, Respect, and Trust,” Ken 
went to work in a local home for the aged and in- 
firm. Eight years have passed since the doors of 
the “Pen” had opened for Ken. He is now night 
superintendent at the home. 

Ted Hartley had two convictions for second-de- 
gree murder. Twenty-one of his 39 years were 
spent in penal institutions. Released by commuta- 
tion with Joe as his sponsor, Ted accepted a menial 
job. Now a well-oriented person, he is married and 
has been working for the same employer in a much 
more lucrative capacity for the past 7 years. 

Jerry Sansom was only 17 years old when he 
was sentenced to death in the electric chair for 
murder. Because of his youth, he was spared the 
death penalty. Twenty-one years after his con- 
viction Jerry was released as one of Joe Paull’s 
boys. Starting as a dishwasher in a home for the 


“It has been written that the strategic point at which 
corrective influence can be mobilized to reverse the di- 
rection of a man’s life, to sever his connections with an- 
tisocial groups and restore him to society, is the point at 
which the inmate leaves prison and takes his first job. 
Recognizing the importance of timely release, Joe im- 
mediately set the wheels in motion for a definite plan 
of action to reduce holdovers to a minimum. Before 
selling ‘parolees’ to employers, Joe felt the person him- 
self should be equipped with sufficient resourcefulness to 
surmount his obstacles. And so it was that after mulling 
the matter over in his mind Joe Paull—erstwhile, penni- 
less immigrant and now citizen and successful whole- 
sale meat dealer—devised the formula ‘Job Security, 
Respect, and Trust.’ The parolee was now ready to 
meet the challenge of freedom.” 


mentally retarded, Jerry proved his value and for 
the past 6 years has been serving as superinten- 
dent of the home. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, it should be 
explained that the path to rehabilitation has not 
been devoid of obstacles or acute problems. Joe 
has a firm agreement with the parolees that they 
must act in good faith and must comply with all 
of the conditions of their parole. Fortunately for 
all concerned, Joe does not wait until a violation 
has occurred before calling the parole agent. At 
the first sign of restlessness, he suggests to the 
agent that he speak with the parolee. This method 
has been of tremendous value and has prevented 
violation in many instances. 


Helps 300 Parolees 


Forty years have passed since this “strong man” 
Performed at the “Pen.” An ebullient and en- 
ergetic individual, his performance did not end but 
has continued with a new “act.” More than 300 
parolees have been released through Joe’s efforts. 


Religiously Joe visits the “Pen” every Sunday in- 
terviewing inmates and conferring with the au- 
thorities. Proudly, Joe points out that only a very 
small percentage “go sour.” Actively engaged with 
about 10 parolees a year, he maintains an excellent 
relationship with unions and personnel admin- 
istrators because they know he acts in good faith. 

For an ordinary person this would conclude the 
story, but Joe Paull is not an ordinary individual. 
It is obvious to the observer that while lacking in 
formal education Joe is a highly intelligent, dy- 
namic person with a practical approach to the 
problem and a flair for obtaining results. 

When World War II started, Joe was quick to 
realize that a refugee problem would develop. 
Again he set the wheels in motion and sponsored 
not only individuals but entire families for ad- 
mission into the United States. Legal problems 
were plentiful. Calling on his many friends in all 
walks of life and in particular the Honorable 
Adrian A. Bonnelly, president judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Philadelphia, he was able to effect 
the admission of 48 families and literally hundreds 
of persons who were forced to flee their homeland. 
The remarkable sidelight of all this is that not 
one family or individual has become a public 
charge. It has been said of Joe that thousands of 
European refugees from misery and degradation 
breathe liberty’s free air because of him. 

In appreciation for his efforts in behalf of the 
refugee, the Society of Refugees of World War II 
tendered him a testimonial dinner. The plaque 
awarded him is one of Joe’s prized possessions. 
This was not the only occasion upon which he 
helped the refugee. In 1920 Joe was instrumental. 
in organizing the Jewish Dramatic Club composed 
of refugees from Russia. A charitable organiza- 
tion, all of its proceeds were utilized in supplying 
food, clothing, and shelter to these victims of 
political change. One of the productions in which 
he assumed a prominent role had a promising 
actor in its cast, a lad named Paul Muni. 


Humanitarian Efforts Are Rewarded 


As chairman of the Board of the Uptown Home 
for the Aged, Joe is constantly fighting the war 
of finances. This campaign is intensified because 
a new building is to be erected in one of the most 
attractive park areas in the city of Philadelphia. 
A scroll of honor presented by the directors is 
prominently displayed in the apartment located 
over the shop where Joe conducts his business. 

The Food and Trades organization granted him 
the Meritorious Achievement Award in November 
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1959 for his “humanitarian endeavors” for in- 
mates of the State Correctional Institution. 

Another contribution to his fellow man is mani- 
fested by his activities with the social service 
group of the Har Sinai Lodge B’nai B’rith of 
which Joe is chairman. 


“Many who have transgressed the laws of God and 
society have found a rebirth of hope and faith in the 
future through his (Joe Paull’s) kindness, advice, and 
direct assistance. The aged and the infirm need not be 
life’s castaways as his efforts attest. It is written that 
a great man is one who kindles a light in the world; 
who sets up blazing torches in the dark streets of 
life for men to see by. But blessed by God is the man 
who walks through the dark paths of the world—him- 
self a light. This is Joe Paull.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


His duties as board member of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society afford him the opportunity to work 
with prisoners in a capacity other than sponsor. 

The Pennsylvania Association on Probation, 
Parole, and Correction is indeed appreciative of 
his energies channeled in its direction. There is 
hardly a conference scheduled where Joe does not 
attend at least some of the sessions. 

The Jewish Family Service has also felt the in- 
fluence of Joe Paull. In conjunction with this 
agency, Joe has extended his activities to the Fed- 
eral Probation System. During recent months he 
has served as adviser for several parolees. 

The most recent award was a plaque presented 
to Joe by inmates of the State Correctional Insti- 
tution at Philadelphia on April 12, 1960 in appre- 
ciation of his unselfish service. 

How does one man find so much time to devote 
to humanitarian enterprises? Joe wants it clearly 
stated that he is not a one-man team. With ob- 
vious sincerity, he relates that none of this would 
be possible without the approval and cooperation 
of his partner and devoted wife, Anna, the advice 
and guidance of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, 
and members of the community who never turn 
him down when he requests their help. Every 
morning the lights go on in the Paull household at 
4:00 a.m. Modestly furnished, the apartment is 


do give. 


A major factor in our capacity to relate to other individ- 
uals depends so very much on our own early development. 
Infantile and childhood relationships which may have been 
fortunate or unfortunate, set the pattern of later behavior. An 
amazing number of people in this world have not the slightest 
idea about how to love, how to care about other people, how to 
give themselves without expecting more in return than they 


—WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M.D. 


replete with bric-a-brac, coins from all over the 
world, records of great artists of music, hand 
carvings and many objects of art which would 
bring delight to any collector. From 4:00 a.m. to 
9:00 a.m. Joe performs the duties necessary to the 
operation of his business. At this point, Mrs. Paull 
assumes the responsibilities of the enterprise. 

The wholesale meat dealer from 4:00 a.m. to 
9:00 a.m. now becomes a veritable social worker 
and administrator. Jobs, places of residence, med- 
ical care, remedial surgery, solicitation of funds, 
affidavits, and help in obtaining naturalization for 
refugees become self-imposed responsibilities. 

The effervescent Joe Paull is blessed with an 
affable personality and a sincere desire to be of 
service to his fellow man. In recognition of his 
humanitarian services, he was cited by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in March 1948 as 
“Man of the Month.” 


Hope Instilled Where There Was Despair 


When the news circulated that a story was to 
be written about Joe Paull, letters were received 
from judges, the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, 
the warden at the State Correctional Institution, 
and lawyers—all stressing the fact that here is a 
man who exemplifies true charity and humani- 
tarianism. He has engendered faith and courage in 
prisoners; he has instilled hope where there was 
despair. His home is like an oasis in the desert 
for many refugees and parolees whom he has 
befriended, rehabilitated, and assisted. 

Many who have transgressed the laws of God 
and society have found a rebirth of hope and faith 
in the future through his kindness, advice, and 
direct assistance. The aged and the infirm need not 
be life’s castaways as his efforts attest. It is 
written that a great man is one who kindles a 
light in the world; who sets up blazing torches in 
the dark streets of life for men to see by. But 
blessed by God is the man who walks through the 
dark paths of the world—himself a light. This is 
Joe Paull. 
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The Young in Conflict* 


By JUDGE DONALD E. LONG 


delinquent children and youth—their correc- 
tion and treatment through courts. 

What are the facts relating to the complex 
and perplexing problem of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States? What are the causes of 
juvenile delinquency? What can we the citizens 
do about it? 


What Are the Facts? 


Juvenile delinquency in the United States as 
measured by the number of juvenile delinquency 
cases reported by juvenile courts increased in 
1958 for the tenth consecutive year. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation confirmed the rise in 
juvenile delinquency based on police arrest data. 
In 1958 police arrests of juveniles under 18 years 
of age increased by 8 percent over 1957, continu- 
ing their upward trend of the past decade. 

The increase in both police arrests of juveniles 
and juvenile court delinquency cases far exceeds 
the increase in the number of children aged 10 
through 17 during the 5 to 10 years prior to 1957. 
However, in 1958, the increase in delinquency was 
not as great as it had been in previous years and 
only slightly higher than the increase in the child 
population. 

State laws differ as to the upper age which de- 
termines whether a young offender will be handled 
as a juvenile delinquent or as an adult criminal. 
Most states have age 18 as the upper limit, others 
16 or 17. 

It is true that juvenile delinquency means dif- 
ferent things to different people, and in our at- 
tempt to assess the magnitude of the problem, we 
must be mindful of our method of statistical 
reporting. 

It is interesting to note that boys outnumber 
girls by a ratio of 4 to 1 in court delinquency 
cases excluding traffic. Offenses of boys are 
mostly stealing and malicious mischief. Girls are 
most frequently referred to the juvenile court for 
being ungovernable, running away, and sexual 
promiscuity. 


I SHALL DIRECT my attention in this paper to 


*An address before the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., March 29, 1960. 


Presiding Judge, Court of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Portland, Oregon 


Rates of delinquency cases handled in juvenile 
courts in urban areas are three and one-half times 
higher than in rural areas, and this notwithstand- 
ing that we have more services and resources and 
recreation as such in urban areas than in rural 
areas. More and more of the population is center- 
ing in metropolitan areas where 60 percent of all 
of the people are living. 

The thoughtful American citizen is shocked 
when he learns that: 


“Juvenile delinquency in the United States as meas- 
ured by the number of juvenile delinquency cases re- 
ported by juvenile courts increased in 1958 for the tenth 
consecutive year. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
confirmed the rise in juvenile delinquency based on 
police arrest data. In 1958 police arrests of juveniles 
under 18 years of age increased by 8 percent over 1957, 
continuing their upward trend of the past decade. The 
increase in both police arrests of juveniles and juvenile 
court delinquency cases far exceeds the increase in the 
number of children aged 10 through 17 during the 5 to 
10 years prior to 1957. However, in 1958, the increase 
in delinquency was not as great as it had been in pre- 
vious years and only slightly higher that the increase 
in the child population.” 
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(a) The 3,000 juvenile courts in the United 
States handled nearly 500,000 delinquency cases 
(excluding traffic) in 1958. 

(b) During the last 10 years there has been a 
steady increase in police arrests and juvenile 
court delinquency cases. 

(c) Six out of 12 cities of 10,000 or more popu- 
lation have no special juvenile police officer. 

(d) 100,000 children are held in jail each year. 

(e) Five out of 10 counties have no juvenile 
probation services. 

(F) Six out of 10 juvenile probation officers 
have no social work training. 

(g) Three out of 10 state training schools have 
no staff social workers. 

(h) Four out of 10 state training schools have 
no staff psychologist. 

(i) The Children’s Bureau and the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health in a recent report to the 
Congress estimated that 7,200 additional proba- 
tion officers (including expenses) are needed to 
serve the juvenile courts if caseloads are to be 
reduced to recognized standards. 
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What Are the Causes of Delinquency? 


There are many causes of juvenile delinquency 
and no single cause can explain all behavior prob- 
lems leading to delinquency. The causes vary from 
child to child, and to understand persistent delin- 
quent behavior of one youngster requires that as 
much knowledge as possibe be learned about him. 
We want to know his physical and mental make- 
up. In one child a physical handicap may be a 
significant factor and in another mental defi- 
ciency. Emotional and social forces that have 
played upon him from birth need to be uncovered. 
It is most important to know how he feels about 
himself, his family, other people. Then we have 
some basis to determine the kind of person he is. 
Why he behaves as he does will emerge as the 
social study is intelligently interpreted. 

Every child has certain basic needs. When these 
needs are not reasonably well met, the danger of 
a serious maladjustment often develops, including 
juvenile delinquency. Every child needs love, af- 
fection, and a feeling he is a part of the family 
and the community. He needs to succeed. He needs 
recognition and self-respect. The child has social 
needs to be with others and to participate enjoy- 
ably in group activities. The child’s environment, 
especially in his home, determines in part how 
those basic needs are met. 

A child’s early home life is so important. Ad- 
verse factors such as parental conflict, neglect, 
or mistreatment often predisposes a youngster 


“Publication of juveniles’ names, ‘woodshed’ treat- 
ment of youth, punishing parents, are side issues which 
the public uses to express its own frustration with the 
delinquency problem. A public with confidence in its 
community services does not have need to ventilate its 
feelings on these issues. The solution is an adequate pro- 
gram at local and state levels with continual interpre- 
tation to the public.” 


to delinquency. The majority of research studies 
are in agreement with official court reports that 
the incidence of broken homes is higher for delin- 
quents than for nondelinquents. A study made by 
the Children’s Bureau indicates 36 percent of boys 
and 50 percent of girls reported to the court were 
from broken homes. 

Dr. Sheldon Glueck and Dr. Eleanor Glueck 
made a study of 966 cases in Boston and found 
that 48 percent of the boys and girls came from 
broken homes. This fact certainly does point up 
the importance of a happy cohesive family. In all 
my 23 years’ experience as the presiding judge 


of the Court of Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
Court at Portland, Oregon, I have had only a few 
cases from traditionally cohesive Jewish, Chinese, 
and Japanese families. However, there are many 
traditionally American cohesive families whose 
children do not come to the juvenile court. 

A few more factors may be considered as con- 
tributing to delinquency such as rejection, over- 
indulgence, and lack of balanced discipline where 
limits and safeguards are not set—yet the grow- 
ing up process of children must not be severely 
suppressed. 

We must recognize that our young people today 
are living in a fast-moving and changing world. 
We need to do more research for the purpose of de- 
termining what effect the technological world, 
mass communication, television, radio, the auto- 
mobile, genetics and other environmental factors 
are having upon our children’s moral concepts 
and values. 

I was impressed with a recent statement pub- 
lished by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to-wit: 

The less people know about delinquency the readier 
they are to venture an opinion on what causes it. The 
majority of the men and women who have spent long 
years working with the problem—sociologists, psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists, social workers, juvenile 
court judges, criminologists—are far more cautious 
and less positive. They arrive at their theories far more 
slowly and laboriously than the layman reaches his 
opinion. And they hold their theories tentatively, with 


a readiness to revise them as research and experience 
reveal more information about delinquent behavior. 


What Can We Do? 


Obviously the approach to prevent and treat 
juvenile delinquency must be an all-out attact on 
many fronts. We need not permit nor tolerate too 
many diversionary moves. 

Publication of juveniles’ names, “woodshed” 
treatment of youth, punishing parents, are side 
issues which the public uses to express its own 
frustration with the delinquency problem. A public 
with confidence in its community services does not 
have need to ventilate its feelings on these issues. 
The solution is an adequate program at local and 
state levels with continual interpretation to the 
public. 

May I emphasize the importance of better re 
search and the crying need for more trained work- 
ers. 

Like a doctor we must know what is wrong and 
make an accurate diagnosis before we prescribe 
treatment. 
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By citizen action we will be able to improve 
early identification through juvenile court intake 
process, trained personnel in a police juvenile 
bureau, trained guidance staff, more school social 
workers in elementary schools. There is a real 
need, also, for more child guidance clinics and 
family counseling services with adequately trained 
staffs. 

The modern juvenile court must have an under- 
standing judge, a sufficient number of qualified 
probation officers, diagnostic and treatment facili- 
ties, and effective practices and procedures. 

If we are going to reverse the mounting trend 
of delinquency in the United States, we must find 
ways to provide these essential services for all 
communities, large and small, urban and rural, 
state by state throughout the nation. The juvenile 
court must not try to function in a state of self- 
sufficient isolation. It needs the help and coopera- 
tion of the many allied private and public agencies 
that work with children. The judge and probation 
officers must know and use the resources available 
and develop resources when they are not available. 

The Advisory Council of Judges of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, of which I had 
the privilege of being a member, in cooperation 
with the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges prepared Guides for Juvenile Court Judges 
and distributed copies to the 3,000 juvenile court 
judges in the United States. It spells out in detail 
the history and philosophy; jurisdiction; admin- 
istration; the court staff; police and children; in- 
take; detention and shelter care; the social study ; 
court hearings, disposition and treatment; proba- 
tion; community resources; the judge, and the 
role of the juvenile court in the prevention and 
treatment process. 

In the April 1959 issue of the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association’s NPPA Journal was 
published for the firsttime a “Standard Family 
Court Act.” This act was prepared by a national 
committee of the National Probation and Parole 
Association in cooperation with the National 

Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the United 
States Children’s Bureau. For the last 23 years 
Ihave presided over the Portland family court and 
my experience has firmly convinced me that the 
family court dealing with all problems, not only 


of children but also of other members of the 
family, can accomplish more in attempting to 
solve the problems of children and adults than the 
present structure of the separation of juvenile 
courts and the domestic relations courts. 

It is apparent in a brief period of time we can 
discuss ‘““The Young In Conflict” only in a limited 
way. 


Need for Research and Trained Personnel 


For the first time in our history we are planning 
to be more realistic and do something about the 
delinquency problem. We are now admitting that 
it is worth the application of our genius and our 
money. Encouraging signs of our concern and our 
effort to tackle the problem are everywhere— 
federal assistance for research and training are in 
the making, private foundations such as the Ford 
Foundation, the Mary Reynolds Babcock Founda- 
tion, and others, are investing more and more in 
research and pilot projects such as the National 
Probation and Parole Association’s Citizen Action 
Programs, and state governments are realizing 
increasingly their responsibility to provide stimuli 
and subsidy to local communities. 


“There are many causes of juvenile delinquency and 
no single cause can explain all behavior problems lead- 
ing to delinquency. The causes vary from child to child, 
and to understand persistent delinquent behavior of one 
youngster requires that as much knowledge as possible 
be learned about him. We want to know his physical 
and mental makeup. In one child a physical handicap 
may be a significant factor and in another mental 
deficiency. Emotional and social forces that have played 
upon him from birth need to be uncovered. It is most 
important to know how he feels about himself, his 
family, other people. Then we have some basis to deter- 
mind the kind of person he is. Why he behaves as he 
does will emerge as the social study is intelligently in- 
terpreted.” 


Let me say in conclusion that there is no dra- 
matic cure, no panacea, and that we must continue 
to improve our juvenile courts and provide trained 
personnel for all agencies dealing with the prob- 
lems of children. May I emphasize that better re- 
search into the causes of delinquency and treat- 
ment is imperative. In our effort to meet the 
complex problem of delinquency, the training of 
qualified workers should have and must have first 
priority. 


No one is born destined to become a delinquent. 
Delinquency is learned, just as honesty and in- 
tegrity and good behavior are learned.—RUTH 
STRANG in Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. 
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UR PURPOSE is to survey and to assess what 

we do. To be self-satisfied is a human ten- 

dency. It would be especially easy to under- 
stand complacency and satisfaction in relation to 
services for children in trouble. These are, after 
all, the children who annoy, who destroy, who do 
not appreciate. Some of them commit crimes so 
horrible that communities are aroused and de- 
mand action. Others would not qualify as crim- 
inals in adult courts, but their persistent misbe- 
havior disrupts school programs; their truancy 
wastes educational resources; and their conduct 
undermines standards of decency and good taste. 


Values—and a Goal 


Yes, it would be easy to say that any reasonable 
allocation of resources or manpower to so trouble- 
some and unproductive a group should be ade- 
quate. I am proud of the fact that we do not say 
this. I see no indication from our state reports or 
in the documents prepared nationally that this 
is our mood. Our bookkeeping is of another sort. 
We begin with the view that each human being is 
unique and valuable. We recognize the social and 
community conditions which cause deviance and 
maladaptation, which create antisocial gangs and 
confused, lost individuals. We are aware of the 
family disorganization and pathology which hand- 
icap children and distort their lives so that they 
lack the strength and security to select sound 
opportunity or to resist neighborhood temptation. 
And because we see and understand these things, 
while valuing the individual and his potential 
social contribution, our goal is individual rehabil- 
itation and guidance in the context of community 
protection. I repeat, individual rehabilitation and 
guidance in the context of community protection. 

Given such a goal, it is reasonable to ask 
whether the things we do and the resources we as- 
sign to deal with youth in conflict—who are always 
youth in trouble—are adequate. “Adequate” not 
to our revulsion at their actions or to our disap- 
proval of their conduct, but adequate to redirec- 
tion, to rehabilitation, and to restoration into pro- 
ductive status in the community. The answer on 


The Policy Vacuum and Delinquency’ 


By ALFRED J. KAHN, D.S.W. 
Professor of Social Work, The New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


which we seem to be agreed—from the overwhelm- 
ing evidence before us at this Conference—is in 
the negative: For while we “find” many cases of 
children in trouble early in their careers (in 
schools, settlements, churches, health programs), 
we do not institute effective measures. Far too 
many who are minor offenders and merely “trou- 
blesome” children when first they become known 
to us develop into major offenders and adult 
criminals despite the early case identification. 
Moreover, when young people reach police, courts, 
probation departments, or institutions, they are 
too often dealt with by overworked, partially 
qualified, and poorly led staffs, so that rates of 
failure and recurrence are high. 


Need for Sound, Community-Wide Policies 


While we shall not discuss remedies at this 
particular session, it is no secret that much must 
be done to upgrade many of these services, to add 
to staffs, and to increase incentives for recruit- 
ment. In the few moments remaining, I should 


“Those of you who work directly with children in 
trouble know there is no delinquency—only delinquen- 
cies. The administrative label ‘delinquent’ applies to 
many types of children and to an endless variety of 
offenses which must be dealt with in relation to many 
types of personalities and family strengths and cir- 
cumstances. There is no reason to expect effective public 
intervention except through a well-integrated, differ- 
entiated system of measures and resources, assured as 
a matter of public responsibility and administered by 
both public and voluntary agencies. Obviously, so com- 
plex a panoply would little more than a costly, 
confusing, irresponsible improvisation unless it were 
guided by clear and consistent policy.” 


like to suggest one aspect of our deficiency in more 
detail in the hope that it will be addressed when 
solutions are considered. I refer to the lack of 
sound, community-wide policy formulation, and to 
the need for planning and coordination of efforts 
in this field. 

Those of you who work directly with children 
in trouble know there is no delinquency—only 
delinquencies. The administrative label “delin- 
quent” applies to many types of children and to an 
endless variety of offenses which must be dealt 


*An address before the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., March 29, 1960. 


with in relation to many types of personalities and 
family strengths and circumstances. There is no 
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reason to expect effective public intervention ex- 
cept through a well-integrated, differentiated sys- 
tem of measures and resources, assured as a 
matter of public responsibility and administered 
by both public and voluntary agencies. Obviously, 
so complex a panoply would be little more than a 
costly, confusing, irresponsible improvisation un- 
less it were guided by clear and consistent policy. 

Let us not mistake good will and good inten- 
tions for policy clarity or agreement. I remind you 
that some of us want to lower juvenile court age, 
while others want to raise it. Some would add 
more of the attributes of criminal court practice 
to children’s courts, while others see lessons in 
the juvenile court movement which should affect 
all court systems. Some, at one and the same time, 
would shame young delinquents publicly, disgrace 
them through the mass media, and have them fully 
disowned—and also claim to support expensive 
therapeutic services designed to facilitate read- 
justment, reintegration, and reacceptance. What 
is our policy? 

The illustrations might be multiplied but time 
is limited. Let me suggest another kind. Some peo- 
ple campaign for early school identification of 
children who need special attention, but they do 
not help equip schools to make individualized case 
evaluations which might lead to remedial meas- 
ures. Others help their states create good classifi- 
cation and diagnostic centers for evaluation of 
court-adjudicated delinquents—but they do not 
concern themselves about the fact that their states 
do not offer a diversified network of residences, 
clubs, treatment centers and institutional re- 
sources at which to keep these well-diagnosed and 
ably-classified children. 

A final illustration. Are there not many states 
which dedicate their institutions and training 
schools to preparing young people for the idea that 
the community is ready to accept them? And is 
it not true that these very same young people en- 
counter inflexibility and rejection in schools, in 
public housing, and in neighborhood agencies on 
their return? Failure on parole, I would suggest, 
is sometimes the failure of the community as much 
as it is the failure of the parolee. 

I do not mean in any of this to sugzest that most 
public officials or agency personnel do not care 
about the outcome of their work or lack dedication 


1See Alfred J. Kahn, “First Principles in Planning Community 
Eervices to Deal With Children in Trouble,” The Social Service Review, 
ember 1956. Also Alfred J. Kahn testimony (December 4, 1957), 
caring Before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1958, pp. 33-43, 44-50. There is further 
report from the Subcommittee. 


elaboration in a forthcoming progress 
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to their programs. Concern and dedication are 
present—or absent—to varying degrees in many 
human arenas. Specialization, bigness, and bu- 
reaucratization do complicate the task. My im- 
mediate objective, however, is to call attention to 
the policy vacuum. 


Programs Seldom Measure Up to 
Modern Knowledge and Skills 


Too often we have succeeded in passing legisla- 
tion which creates needed programs or which au- 
thorizes essential personnel without assuring ade- 
quate understanding by the officials involved or 
the public at large of underlying premises or ob- 
jectives. The result is the inconsistencies in pro- 
vision and practice and the gaps in program to 
which I have alluded. Programs are seldon as ef- 
fective as modern knowledge and skill could make 


“Some people campaign for early school identifica- 
tion of children who need special attention, but they 
do not help equip schools to make individualized case 
evaluations which might lead to remedial measures. 
Others help their states create good classification and 
diagnostic centers for evaluation of court-adjudicated 
delinquents—but they do not concern themselves about 
the fact that their states do not offer a diversified 
network of residences, clubs, treatment centers and 
institutional resources at which to keep these well- 
diagnosed and ably-classified children.” 


them. A full debate about public policy in relation 
to children in trouble would be risky and painful 
but is a necessary preliminary to public planning. 
This Conference is a good beginning, but its de-. 
liberations need to be repeated throughout the 
country. Then, in the context of such debate, and 
with understanding of consequences, communities 
could designate strategy and tactics for dealing 
with this problem. There would then be a basis for 
public and private bodies to establish the neces- 
sary planning and coordination machinery, lay 
and professional, and expect it to do its job. 


Community Services Must Be Coordinated 


I have discussed in another context the elements 
of an integrated system of community services 
for children in trouble and shall only list them 
today.! Policy clarity and consensus is the point 
of departure and foundation of such a system. I 
have already summarized the objectives of policy 
as I see them. I would stress the following pro- 
gram elements: 
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1. Provision for case location in those places 
where most children spend their time (schools, 
health stations, settlements). 

2. Provision for effective brief screening in 
connection with case location. _ 

8. Provision for case evaluation (diagnosis) for 
some children, followed by— 

4. Service planning and case referral. 

5. Provision of diversified services and treat- 
ment resources. 


“Too often we have succeeded in passing legislation 
which creates needed programs or which authorizes es- 
sential personnel without assuring adequate understand- 
ing by the officials involved or the public at large of 
underlying premises or objectives. The result is the in- 
consistencies in provision and practice and the gaps in 
program .... Programs are seldom as effective as 
modern knowledge and skill could make them. A full 
debate about public policy in relation to children in 
trouble would be risky and painful but is a necessary 
preliminary to public planning . . Then, in the con- 
text of such debate, and with understanding of con- 
sequences, communities could designate strategy and 
tactics for dealing with this problem. There would then 
be a basis for public and private bodies to establish the 
necessary planning and coordination machinery, lay 
and professional, and expect it to do its job.” 


6. A system appropriate to the locality to assure 
integration of services as between agencies and 
institutions. 

7. A system of policy and programs coordina- 
tion and coordination of planning, alse appropri- 
ate to the locality. 

8. A system of reporting and evaluation of 
results. 

It need hardly be said that these are functions, 
not agencies. One agency may have several func- 
tions. One function may be lodged in a variety 
of agencies. It is essential, however, that we be- 
come policy-centered and function-centered as we 
seek to break through the long stalemate in our 
effort to deal effectively with children in trouble. 
Why find cases and lose opportunities? Why refer 
families in such a way that they fall into the gaps 
between agencies? Why make sophisticated plans 
when we have only inadequate services? Mere ac- 
tivity and expenditure are not enough. Once we 
know what we mean to do, let us organize effec- 
tively to do it and let us measure our efforts by 
our results, not by our steam. The stakes are too 
large to permit anything else. 


School Drop-Outs and Juvenile Delinquency 


By MIRIAM FUHRMAN 
Adviser in Youth Employment, Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor 


and complex. Many are concerned because 
the juvenile delinquency rate is said to be 10 
times as high among young people who drop out 
of high school as among high school graduates. 
Keeping boys and girls in school is therefore 
thought of by many as a measure to combat delin- 
quency. One must recognize, however, that the 
relationship between school retention and delin- 
quency is not that simple. It is true that the malad- 
justment in school, dislike of the school regimen, 
and inability to get along with teachers and stu- 
dents that cause school-leaving, carry over for 
many youth after they are out of school and in- 
volve them in rebellion against society. But unless 
we change the factors that led the youngster to 
reject school, continued school attendance is likely 
to mean only more rebellion. 
Drop-outs are not all delinquency-prone. Our 
concern for the school drop-outs should be moti- 


ie HE CAUSES OF delinquent behavior are varied 


vated by broader and deeper interests than an 
attempt to prevent delinquency. We need to think 
in terms of measures that will promote the whole- 
some development of all children and give them 
the kinds of opportunities and experiences that 
will prepare them to become self-respecting and 
self-supporting members of their communities. It 
is important for all children to develop their 
abilities to the full if they are to contribute their 
best efforts to society and achieve satisfying lives 
for themselves. 


More Are Graduating 


Because more of our young people are gradu- 
ating from high school today than ever before, it 
might appear that the drop-out problem is de- 
creasing in importance. This is not so, however, 
because changes in the economic and in the indus- 
trial picture make the problem of the individual 
school-leaver increasingly acute. Then, too, even 
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though the proportion of youth who drop out 
grows smaller, the increasing number of young 
people in this age group means that the actual 
number of drop-outs remains about the same. In- 
dications are that nearly a third of the young 
people who will enter the labor market in the 
coming decade will lack a high school diploma. 


What Are Drop-outs Like? 


Drop-outs are not a homogeneous group. While 
as a group, the I.Q. range shifts down the scale, 
many have I.Q.’s higher than some high school 
graduates. Some have the aptitude to do college 
work. Many have superior aptitudes for certain 
vocational skills. But many early school leavers 
achieve well below the level of their ability in 


“Drop-outs are not all delinquency-prone. Our concern 
for the school drop-outs should be motivated by broader 
and deeper interests than an attempt to prevent delin- 
quency. We need to think in terms of measures that 
will promote the wholesome development of all children 
and give them the kinds of opportunities and experi- 
ences that will prepare them to become self-respecting 
and self-supporting members of their communities. It 
is important for all children to develop their abilities 
to the full if they are to contribute their best efforts 
to society and achieve satisfying lives for themselves.” 


school subjects. Often they are poor readers. 
Usually, they participate little in extra curricular 
activities. As might be expected from persons in 
situations where they experience failure and re- 
jection, they are discouraged and often seek es- 
cape, first in truancy, until finally they leave school 
altogether. 

More boys than girls leave school before gradua- 
tion. Most studies show drop-out groups to be 
composed of about 55 percent boys. The drop-out 
rate varies widely from state to state, and from 
one high school to another within the same state. 
Most studies show that large cities and rural farm 
areas have the highest drop-out rates. Twice as 
many Negroes as white students leave school 
before graduation. The socioeconomic status of 
the family and parents’ expectations for their 
children are important factors in the student’s 
esteem for education. 

Most drop-outs occur at age 16. It is usually the 
age when youngsters may leave school legally 
—often with no questions asked. The largest num- 
ber leave at the 9th or 10th grades, though some 
never even enter high school. 


Causes for Early School Leaving 


Real causes for early school-leaving can be dif- 
ferentiated from the answers given by youth to 


school officials. Probably there seldom is one clear- 
cut single reason. “Financial reasons” often in-. 
volve the youth’s need for the clothes that will 
gain him acceptance of his peers and the reluc- 
tance to ask hard-pressed parents for money for 
all the hidden costs of school attendance. 

Lack of money prevents participation in many 
extracurricular activities that would tend to hold 
young people in school. It also often discourages 
participation in the industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics courses, which for many students would 
give meaning to the whole school program. 

“Prefer to work” is another reason that covers 
up many factors which make youth unhappy in 
school. Feelings of rejection, constant failures, 
lack of someone who cares, narrow curricula 
which seem to have no relevance to the students’ 
present interests or future life, retardation which 
becomes cumulatively greater the longer it is un- 
corrected—all make the idea of work appealing as 
a chance to start anew, with some vague hope of 
success in a rosy future unrelated to the dismal 
past. 

Mistaken notions about job opportunities are 
probably responsible for many decisions to quit 
school. Parents often do not realize the changes 
that have occurred in job requirements and hiring 
policies since they left school. Formerly, most 
early school leavers could get unskilled beginners’ 
jobs in factories. These unskilled hand operations 
have largely disappeared today. Youth are dis- 
mayed and parents are often critical when they 
find that the only jobs open to the youngsters are 
few low paying service jobs often requiring long 
and late hours. 


The Drop-out in the Labor Market 


All placement agencies report that school drop- 
outs constitute their toughest placement problems. 
Personnel policies of most companies require high 
school graduates, for a number of sound reasons. 
First, orientation and training costs for new work- 
ers are high. Many employers feel that young 
people who have stayed the course in high school 
are a better bet for retention on their jobs. Then, 
too, seniority rights for advancement require that 
people hired should be suitable for advancement 
when opportunities occur. Employers often feel 
that young people who were unable to get along 
with their teachers, probably will not adjust to 
authority and supervision on the job. Besides, 
plenty of high school graduates are available, and 
when employers can choose, they naturally choose 
the better prepared. 
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Many employers feel that young people of 16 are 
simply not mature enough to perform well in a 
factory job situation. There are some indications 
that the natural maturation process makes youth 
more acceptable at age 18, even without special 
training. For a youth to drop out of school at 16, 
and simply wait for nature to make him employ- 
able several years later seems a dangerously hap- 
hazard process, however. While idling time away 
he may be developing in quite the wrong direction. 

Another shift in the job situation which affects 
new entrants into the labor market is the reduc- 
tion of the proportions of production jobs in the 
total employment picture. About 1950 the service 
industries first passed the production industries 
in numbers of persons employed. The gap has 
been widening ever since and is expected to con- 
tinue to widen. Through technological advances, 
we are constantly producing more and more goods 
with fewer workers. More people will be needed 
to provide services than to produce goods. This 
means that schools should offer training courses 
for service jobs at different levels of abilities for 
the prospective drop-outs. Then, too, we need to 
provide more placement services, since service 
establishments are usually smaller, less well- 
known to job seekers, and since much more effort 
is required by employment service personnel to 
keep employer contacts alive in these many small 
scattered establishments. The shift in employment 
from producing establishments to service estab- 
lishments can be seen in reports of employment 


“Drop-outs are not a homogeneous group. While as 
a group, the I.Q. range shifts down the scale, many have 
1L.Q.’s higher than some high school graduates. Some 
have the aptitude to do college work. Many have su- 
perior aptitudes for certain vocational skills. But many 
early school leavers achieve well below the level of 
their ability in school subjects. Often they are poor 
readers. Usually, they participate little in extra cur- 
ricular activities. As might be expected from persons 
in situations where they experience failure and rejec- 
tion, they are discouraged and often seek escape, first 
in truancy, until finally they leave school altogether.” 


certificates issued. For example, out of 983 em- 
ployment certificates issued in one industrial state 
in a recent month only 106 were issued for work 
in factories. 

Those who feel that the level of classroom teach- 
ing could be raised by eliminating the nonlearners 
from the classroom, and who suggest that we 
change child-labor laws to allow these youngsters 
to work, lack a knowledge both of the require- 
ments of the labor market and of the provisions 
of the laws. Sixteen years is the requirement for 
general employment under federal law, with 18 


years as a minimum age for only a relatively few 
hazardous jobs. Fewer than half the states have 
standards as high as this. In employment not 
covered by federal law, the state standards oper- 
ate. All of these permit some employment at age 
14. Lowering the school-leaving age cannot create 
jobs. It would merely encourage more early school 
leaving in the mistaken notion that jobs were 
available. 


“Mistaken notions about job opportunities are prob- 
ably responsible for many decisions to quit school. 
Parents often do not realize the changes that have 
occurred in job requirements and hiring policies since 
they left school. Formerly, most early school leavers 
could get unskilled beginners’ jobs in factories. These 
unskilled hand operations have largely disappeared 
today. Youth are dismayed and parents are often 
critical when they find that the only jobs open to the 
youngsters are few low paying service jobs often re- 
quiring long and late hours.” 


Perhaps these prospective drop-out students 
need a different kind of education but it is doubt- 
ful that they need less. One educator has pointed 
out that, paradoxically, the less competent a pupil 
has shown himself to be in meeting school tasks, 
the more quickly he is released to face adult 
problems. 


Remedial Action 


Attacks on the problems of drop-outs need to be 
multidimensional. School administrators could do 
much to prevent situations that lead youngsters to 
leave school, if they had the financial support to 
provide smaller classes, differentiated curricula to 
meet individual needs, remedial services, counsel- 
ing and psychological personnel, and funds to 
alleviate the students’ financial stress or to reduce 
school costs. School and work programs, with co- 
ordinators to help employers and youth with job 
problems as they develop, and with related classes 
to prepare youth to meet employers’ expectations, 
help students adjust to job situations later. These 
programs are not designed to teach job skills. They 
cover such elementary matters as dress, manners, 
and behavior, use of the public transportation 
system, city guides and directories, answering 
newspaper advertisements by phone and letter, 
how and where to apply for jobs, and attitudes 
and behavior on the job. 

Vocational education and apprenticeship train- 
ing are too technical for most of the nonachievers 
and require more math and science than many of 
these students are interested in or able to absorb. 
Yet vocational educators could be helpful to school 
administrators in devising the kind of short-term 
job preparation that would fit students with lower 
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academic ability for jobs in which they could 
succeed. Return to school, either in night school 
or special classes, could be made more easy for 
those whose experience teaches them that they 
need more education. If interest and motivation 
are high, many youth can achieve more than might 
be supposed from their school records. Once they 
have left school, however, most of the drop-outs 
have no one to encourage or interest them in 
further training. 

Sometimes a job training center, apart from the 
regular school buildings, has more appeal to young 
people who have rejected the idea of school. If 
these job centers have reasonable assurance of 
placing trainees on jobs, this is an inducement to 
attendance. Some communities have funds con- 
tributed by civic clubs or other organizations to 
subsidize employment for a limited period, until 
the trainee is worth his wages. Experience has 
shown that rehabilitation of injured self-respect 
is one of the most important products of these 
classes. 

The public employment offices and employment 
certificate issuing offices might be centers of in- 
formation, where opportunities for training and 
the requirements of the job market might be 
brought to the attention of those who need this 
help. More counselors to work with out-of-school 
youth and more liaison people to work with schools 
and employers would make it easier for drop-outs 
to get help in planning, preparing for, finding and 
holding jobs. 


Summary 


_ Making the transition from school to job is espe- 
cially difficult for school drop-outs. It appears that 
neither raising nor lowering the school-leaving 
age is the solution. Rather, what is needed are in- 
creased resources for the schools so that by at- 


“Many employers feel that young people of 16 are 
simply not mature enough to perform well in a factory 
job situation. There are some indications that the 
natural maturation process makes youth more accept- 
able at age 18, even without special training. For a 
youth to drop out of school at 16, and simply wait for 
nature to make him employable several years later 
seems a dangerously haphazard process, however. While 
idling time away he may be developing in quite the 


wrong direction.’ 


- tending to learning difficulties as they occur, school 


failures may be minimized. Also, a more realistic 
curriculum would help prepare for work those 
who do leave early. Many schools regularly make 
followup studies of their graduates. It would 
seem even more necessary to follow up the drop- 
outs to see that they make a satisfactory job ad- 
justment, providing subsidized work if necessary 
to make them employable. Large cities are espe- 
cially in need of improved programs. 

The U. S. Department of Labor estimates that 
in the 1960’s, 714 million young people will enter 
the labor market without a high school diploma. 
About 214 million of these will have an 8th grade 
education or less. These young people pose a prob- 
lem large enough and complex enough to challenge 
the attention of all those interested in youth. 

Youth are not prepared for life until they are 
prepared to make a living. Schools now offer com- 
mercial education and training for the skilled 
trades. More realistic short-term job orientation 
and training are needed for youth without the 
academic ability or sustained interest of high level 
vocational training and apprenticeship. Experi- 
ence has shown that this type of schooling en- 
courages many to remain in school, and opens up 
employment opportunities for those who leave 
early. Constructive programs which are interest- 
ing and job-oriented probably would reduce anti- 
social activities and conflicts with the law. 


The school is a training ground for society. Here in America, the so- 
ciety for which schools train children is a democratic one. Yet, oddly 
‘enough, schools themselves sometimes fail to function democratically. A 
democratic society guarantees certain rights to its members. But it also 
demands certain standards of behavior from them. And for its practical 
operation, it also demands a sense of personal responsibility and a willing- 
ness to cooperate in reaching common goals. These qualities will not de- 
velop without practice. And the school is an ideal place for children to get 
such practice—ASHLEY MONTAGUE in Helping Children Develop Moral 


Values 
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ISCONSIN IS ONE of 23 states with a sex 

crime law incorporating an indeterminate 

sentence. The Wisconsin law states that, if 
found guilty or convicted of being a sex deviate, 
within rather broad limits, a person must be con- 
fined to an institution where he receives treatment 
until deemed psychiatrically stable enough to re- 
turn to his community. If improvement is not 
forthcoming, confinement may be of indeterm- 
inate length. 

This law departs from the customary punitive 
treatment of crime to incorporate several med- 
ically interesting features. First, it removes sex 
deviation from the realm of simple crime and 
acknowledges the existence of a motivation for 
both the deviation and the act committed in a mal- 
functioning of the personality of the individual. 
Simple though this may appear, it is truly a tre- 
mendous step away from the organic or constitu- 
tional concepts shared not too long ago with condi- 
tions such as epilepsy, “insanity,” some of the 
psychoses, and to a less frequent degree, the psy- 
choneuroses. Next, the law extends to the field of 
medicine the rights of determination of methods 
of treatment, including use of the ancillary 
services of psychology and social work and it does 
not intrude on the manner, frequency or duration 
of therapy. Lastly, the law permits the medical 
man to reach conclusions of his own as to the 
adequacy of his methods and their effects on the 
improvement of the convicted and to recommend 
as to whether he is improved or stabilized suffi- 
ciently to return to his community. The final ap- 

1 By the statute, control of the patient may be extended 5 years at 
a time, for reasons of public danger as determined after psychiatric 
examination subject to review and confirmation by the court. 

2 Sec. 51.87 Wisconsin Statutes. 

3 Sec. 959.15 Wisconsin Statutes. 

4 State ex rel. George E. Volden, Plaintiff in Error v. Franz G. Haas, 
Sheriff, Dane County, Defendant in Error (264 Wisconsin 127). 

5 The most important changes in the law included: 

(a) Change of the category—Carnal Knowledge and Abuse from 
mandatory action by the judiciary to an elective action of commitment 
or probation with the provision of out-patient treatment in a manner 
prescribed by the court. 

This change separates the forcible rape cases from the group of 
statutory rape cases which are often without any violence but involves 
adolescents at an age of provocative exploratory curiosity. 

(b) The definition of “sex crime” as “any crime except homicide 
or attempted homicide if the court finds that the defendant was 
probably directly motivated by a desire for sexual excitement in the 
commission of the crime; and for that purpose the court may in its 
discretion take testimony after conviction if necessary. 

This definition served to strengthen the concepts of the offenses 
included under the judicial discretionary category of the law and to 


make understandable the inclusion of such cffenses as disorderly 
conduct (as for making improper suggestions over the telephone). 
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proval and parole rests properly in legal admin- 
istrative control. 

It thus becomes incumbent on the medical man 
to guard these slowly won steps with careful ob- 
servation, diagnosis, treatment and disposition of 
his problem patients. 


Historical Background 


Historically, the State of Wisconsin made an 
abortive attempt to produce a functional sex- 
deviate law in 1947.2 However, the law never be- 
came operative, since no provisions were made to 
guard the constitutional rights of citizens by ap- 
peal or re-examination and no funds or facilities 
were designated for the diagnostic study or the 
treatment of those convicted of deviation. This 
law did incorporate many features elemental 
to the structure of the present law in its medical 
management and combined medical and legal con- 
trol. 

In the next few years, a citizens’ committee was 
formed whose members included representatives 
of organized labor groups, social and community 
societies, private and church social agencies, the 
clergy, the legal and medical professions, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Marquette Univer- 
sity. Through the efforts of this very active and 
widely representative citizens’ committee a revised 
legislative bill was moved through hearings in 
committees by both the Senate and the Assembly, 
passed without debate or dissenting vote and was 
enacted into law effective July 1951.3 In due course 
a test case* settled the question of the constitution- 
ality of the law and with only minor changes* the 
law has remained in effect to the present. 

The present law in Wisconsin covering sexual 
crimes is quite simple in structure, outlining two 
divisions of crimes and two categories of treat- 
ment. 

‘Commitment to the State Department of Public 
Welfare, after presentence physical, social and 
mental examination, is mandatory on conviction 
for crimes of rape, sexual intercourse without 
consent, and indecent behavior with a child. These 
examinations are at present conducted in a some- 
what similar manner at Waupun State Prison; the 
Diagnostic Center, Madison, adjoining the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin; the Hospital for Mental 
Diseases, Milwaukee; the Milwaukee Guidance 
Clinic; and private clinics in Madison, Eau Claire 
and Kenosha. The personnel of these seven facili- 
ties differ somewhat in their concepts about sex 
deviation, especially in regard to borderline cases. 
Considering the highly emotional involvement of 
courts and individuals in sex cases these differ- 
ences result in only minor administrative prob- 
lems. 

If the report filed with the court finds the of- 
fender to be a sexual deviant he is then brought 
before the court and committed to the State 
Department of Public Welfare for treatment. At 
present, for lack of a separate building, treatment 
is provided at the Waupun State Prison.® 

The second part of the law deals with the less 
severe or nonassaultive offenses. It includes any 
other crime except homicide or attempted homicide 
in which the individual was probably directly 
motivated by a desire for sexual excitement in the 
commission of the crime. By many authorities 
this might include a vast number of crimes, felon- 
ies and misdemeanors associated with latent ten- 
dencies or potent forces of an unconscious nature. 
The wording of the law leaves open a judicious 
breadth of inquiry into the common understanding 
of the meaning of “probably directly motivated,” 
but in practice the offenses of fellatio, sodomy, 
mutual masturbation, incest, arson, pornography 
and its circulation, exhibitionism and voyeurism, 
homosexuality, indecency, obscenity, and some 
kinds of disorderly conduct are included in this 
less violent group. 

In this group the court may elect to deal with 
the offender under the Sex Deviate Law or under 
the Criminal Statutes. If the offender is dealt with 
under the Sex Deviate Law he is subjected to pre- 
sentence evaluation as in the mandatory group and 
when sentenced is treated either while on proba- 
tion as directed by the court or is taken to 
Waupun to join in the total program including 
therapy at the State Prison. 

The nature of the sentence, which includes con- 
finement with psychiatric treatment, carries with 
it the impression of enforced or coercive therapy 
and the unusual legal omission of a terminus or 
_ °In a study of 4 years’ duration in England and Wales, beginning 
in 1950, the tremendous increase in the incidence of sex crimes is 
emphasized. In addition to this and of interest to our study here in 

isconsin, is that in only one-fifth of the cases presented was medical 
evidence placed before the courts. It was requested in only 11 percent 
of the homosexuals and in 22 percent of the heterosexual offenders. 
When the medical reports did have recommendations of a specific nature, 
about 75 percent of these were acted upon by the court as recommended. 
See Sexual Offences in Great Britain, A Report of the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Department of Criminal Science, MacMillan & Company, Ltd., 
London, 1957. The preface is by L. Radzinowicz, Li.D. 


duration of the confinement. Loss of freedom has 
a formidable legal acceptance as a punitive meas- 
ure as well as a deterrent to further crime. Penal 
servitude with limits is remarkably accepted by 
most prisoners, but peculiarly the “open-ended” 
character of the indeterminate sentence has not 
been as disturbing to prisoners as might be ex- 
pected. A reason for this may be that with an in- 
determinate sentence, parole eligibility is not 
dependent on a certain period of time to be served, 
but rather is dependent on the action of the as- 
signed psychiatrists. The psychotherapy which 
one must accept with this hopeful aspect of the 
sentence becomes the bitter pill to take. Prisoners 
resent the implication of “insanity.” 
Psychotherapy ordered by law sounds abhorrent 
to any psychiatrist. Prisoners already socially 
rebellious and resentful of their confinement, it 
would seem, would hardly be able to accept psycho- 
therapy of any kind, yet the experience of psy- 
chiatrists at the Waupun Prison is not one of deal- 
ing with insurmountable negativism. The resist- 
ance of the patient does not appear to be of a more 
serious nature than that found in many similar 
patients seen in private practice and the warmth 
of their antagonism is often indicative of their 
immediate involvement in a therapeutic endeavor. 


Therapy 


In practice at Waupun there is little that could 
be called coercive in psychotherapy. True, the con- 
victed and committed offenders are held as pris- 
oners and are subjected to prison routines of 
hours, work, clothing, segregation and also play, 
educational opportunities, entertainment and the 
strict discipline of conversational and geographic 
and personal limitations associated with the gener- 
al prisoner in such an institution. They are set 
apart in the dining hall and in their night quar- 
ters. For the sex offender, parole is a condition 
for which he is immediately eligible. The general 
prisoner must complete a minimum term or one- 
half the maximum term or 2 years, whichever is 
the least. Most sex deviates appear before the 
parole board within the first 6 or 7 months simply 
on the recommendation of their prison psychia- 
trists. Even in the face of the “indeterminate sen- 
tence” of the sex deviate, the opportunity to be 
eligible for parole by self-effort in psychother- 
apy is enviously regarded by the general prisoner. 
There are many points of friction in regard to 
their segregation, isolation, special protection 
from aggressive criminal statute prisoners and in 
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regard to certain privileges including their oppor- 
tunity to be relieved from their work detail by 
putting in a request for psychotherapy. 
Initially, most offenders are called to their psy- 
chiatrist’s office (usually the same psychiatrist 
whom they saw in their presentence evaluation) 
for one or more interviews to initiate communica- 
tion in a manner similar to private practice pro- 
cedures. Some psychiatrists continue this call 
system throughout the stay of the offender, vary- 
ing or gradually lengthening the interval between 
sessions as progress becomes more stabilized. 
Other psychiatrists use the call methods only a 
few times and then proceed with visits arranged 


“The sex deviate group obviously has many people 
who are unable to grasp any deep or intensive therapy. 
Therapeutic approaches, in such instances, are typically 
paternalistic, sometimes quite aggressive and defi- 
nitely directive. There is a considerable segment of the 
deviate group which is bracketed in the loose category 
of the sexual psychopath, a term which is offensive to 
all who work in this field and which has provoked much 
controversy over the whole subject of sex deviate law.” 


by the prisoner’s request. There are few offender- 
patients who enter into participation so whole- 
heartedly as to press their psychiatrists for fre- 
quent appointments two or three times a week. 
From interviews with patients at Waupun as well 
as with their therapists it was found that fre- 
quently appointments were scheduled for once a 
month, with an active participant on a two-or 
three-visits-a-month schedule. Rarely did a patient 
ask for or was called for weekly psychotherapy. 
There are some patients who refuse therapy and 
are seen once a year only to be reviewed according 
to the letter of the law. This hardly places therapy 
on a coercive basis, and for the alleged difficulty of 
this type of problem it seems like very little ther- 
apy to effect any improvement. It generally means 
that for the usual stay of 1014 months to a year 
and a half an offender-patient is seen between 12 
and 18 times for periods varying from 15 minutes 
to an hour. A sampling taken at random indicates 
that many patients receive a total of 9 hours of 
therapy to effect a “cure,” or a status sufficiently 
“safe” to consider for parole or discharge. This 
seems phenomenal. Even short-term counseling 
seldom is less than 25 therapy hours and therapy 
cases of moderate severity are rarely less than 150 
hours; analysis may entail hundreds of hours ex- 
tending over several years of time. 

7 Psychotherapy in Waupun has out since 1925. At that 


been carried 
time and up to the development of the Psychiatric Field 
gn therapy was conducted by a sincere, devoted person, 
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Service in 
Dr. Frank 


Before going into other particulars about the 
nature of treatment under the provisions of the 
law it might be worthwhile to explain some of the 
reasons for the infrequency of visits. 


Staff 


At present the working staff of the psychiatric 
service at Waupun consist of two psychiatric social 
workers, three psychologists, and three psychia- 
trists. Of the three psychiatrists, none is available 
full time for effective service to the sex deviate, 
one working 4 days a week, and two working 3 
days a week. The psychiatric services available to 
the general prison population’ have suffered also 
since the sex deviate law has been in existence be- 
cause of the specific and obviously great needs of 
this special group. Over three-fourths of the psy- 
chiatric staff time previously given to the whole 
prison is now required for this group. The distance 
from psychiatric centers and from social condi- 
tions of favorable cultural, educational, and avo- 
cational living reduce interest in Waupun as a 
location for psychiatric employment. There is some 
feeling, too, as to employment associations with 
prisons and prisoners and especially with sex 
deviates in comparison with so-called elite associa- 
tion in private practice, other institutional posi- 
tions and academic appointments, where a portion 
of the clientele may be different only in quantity, 
personal freedom, and urbanization. It is signifi- 
cant to note that two of the therapists engage in 
private therapeutic and consultative practice and 
experience no particular limitations because of 
their penal connections. 

The social workers, psychologists, and psychi- 
atrists deserve praiseworthy comment for their 
high standards and their devotion to their disci- 
pline in the face of a constant increasing census 
presently ranging from 200 to 250 deviates. 

All of the psychiatrists employed at present are 
certified by the American Board of Psychiatry. 
This is a general policy of the Division of Cor- 
rections in obtaining properly qualified personnel. 


Types of Approaches 


Typical of most institutions, a Meyerian longi- 
tudinal history is used. No single school of therapy 
is emphasized nor required. Members of the group 
continue to constantly seek better ways to effect 
practical recovery in their patients. Many of the 
patients acquire a considerable amount of psychi- 
atric jargon and parrot the words of their psychi- 
atrists freely when presented before the Special 
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Review Board. Some of them seek and obtain 
particular advice and instruction from their 
doctors as to the presentation of their problem 
before the Special Review Board. The time spent 
on this may be criticized by some, yet it is un- 
doubtly therapeutic in that it makes them reflect 
upon their internal problems in a real and critical 
world and may at least give them a new aspect of 
language and thought on such personal uncon- 
scious material that they have never before been 
able to face in any other way. It is well known that 
a cross section of a prison population is almost a 
typical cross section of the intelligence and abili- 
ties of the general civil population, including 
mentally retarded individuals and sociopaths. With 
a few patients an interpretative and somewhat 
detached type of approach is possible and with a 
very few it is obvious that a conventional psycho- 
therapeutic office approach is used with classical 
professionalism. 

The sex deviate group obviously has many 
people who are unable to grasp any deep or inten- 
sive therapy. Therapeutic approaches, in such in- 
stances, are typically paternalistic, sometimes 
quite aggressive and definitely directive. There is 
a considerable segment of the deviate group which 
is bracketed in the loose category of the sexual 
psychopath, a term which is offensive to all who 
work in this field and which has provoked much 
controversy over the whole subject of sex deviate 
law.® In regard to the sex psychopath laws, Pro- 
fessor Paul W. Tappan is very strong in his 
opinion that these are not precise enough to be 
accurate in any way on a sociological or legal or 
medical basis in that the term “psychopath” is 
entirely out of tune with medical terminology at 
the present time. 

Itis a fact thus far little appreciated that these laws 
represent a striking departure from some of our most 
fundamental conceptions of the administration of justice. 
At several points they also defy the generally accepted 
opinions of contemporary psychiatry. Apart from offer- 
ing some temporary quietus to public anxiety, perhaps 
their greatest saving grace has been the almost uniform 
lack of enforcement that followed their enactment. The 
new sex laws have provided some partial outlet for 
public feeling, but little or nothing to the solution of the 
problem.” 

These people remain a problem wherever they 
are. Some of them are serious problems in the 
Same way as the unpredictable psychotic with 
whom they share similarity. Fritz Kant has made 


School of Law, Autumn 1958. 


an interesting statement that it is rare to find an 
old psychopath and it appears true in observation 
that after long periods of re-educative effort and 
confinement such patients can achieve a retarded 
level of acceptable adjustment. 


Problems in Psychotherapy 


Therapy of sex deviates is open to a great deal 
of criticism. There are those who feel that the 
treatment of sex offenders is of no avail because 
all known methods are without any specificity 
and psychiatry has no basis for offering its 
services as therapeutic. Their reasoning proceeds 
somewhat as follows: (1) That sex offenders are 
regarded as those with a particular disease; (2) 
That psychiatry has been oversold and has pro- 
posed the sex offenders as diseased individuals 
to be treated by reliable scientifically valid 
methods specific for the disease; (3) That no such 
specific method or precedure exists for the treat- 
ment of sex offenders; and (4) That there is no 
evidence that sex offenders are better after treat- 
ment under conditions of law or public probation 
than they were before the institution of any laws 
or methods of treatment.® Of course such re- 
viewers superficially touching on a controversial 
subject quote generously from such excerpts as 
that of Cruvant stating, “psychiatric opinion is 
at best an informed and educated guess,” but 
fail to quote the remainder of the statement that 
“this is still the most reliable index presently 
available.” It seems unnecessary to belabor the 
point. A reasonable attempt is certainly being 
made to achieve betterment of disturbed patients 
by a widely accepted method of medical treatment 
not purporting to be perfect or final. 

One of the problems in psychotherapy rests in 
a nearly fatalistic therapeutic outlook developed 
by the therapist in regard to the rigid fixations 
found in certain patients. Thus the therapist’s 
acceptance of a fixed homosexual pattern in a 
person who has participated in such a manner of 
living from early childhood often leads to a ther- 
apy not aimed at materially changing the total 
behavior of the patient, but toward encouraging 
discretion, nonviolent behavior, and the cessa- 
tion of proselyting children. Since homosexuals 
are well known to constitute the greatest majority 
in recidivism of the sexual deviate, and the fel- 
lator and sodomist are the most seriously dis- 
turbed homosexuals according to present sex 
crime statistics, it is understandable that scientific 
idealism in any therapist would be subjected to 
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serious deterioration when assaulted by great 
numbers of such patients. 

However, it is discouraging to note that in a 
science devoted to a progressively hopeful and 
open-minded approach to the improvement of the 
patient, therapists frequently will use the hope- 
less phraseology “further treatment will avail no 
purpose” or “all efforts have been uniformly un- 
rewarding,” and not benefiting the patient. The 
limitations of practice in a prison setting are ex- 
treme, yet it would appear to an outsider that the 
opportunities to study such a therapeutic impasse 
should not be so readily relinquished. At present 
there is no psychoanalyst available nor is there 
time under the present program to use one in the 
manner of the researches of Dr. Ben Karpman at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C. 

There are also unusual pressures brought to 
bear upon the therapeutic atmosphere of the psy- 
chiatrist’s office in this treatment of the sex 
deviate. Many of the practical problems of the 
families of the prisoners infringe upon the treat- 
ment to a remarkable degree so that occasionally 
a patient is recommended for discharge or parole 
to help maintain the solvency of the patient’s 
family which otherwise by reason of size or special 
economic conditions would suffer seriously. It is 
most difficult not to allow such considerations to 
influence one’s judgment, no matter how scientifi- 
cally detached one may attempt to be. A case in 
point may serve to illustrate. 

A 60-year-old farmer with recognized ability to 
make a good living for his wife and seven children 
was convicted of indecent behavior of an inces- 
tuous nature with two of his minor daughters. 
Though his wife threatened divorce, her inclina- 
tions were to return to her husband despite the 
fact that she felt the next younger daughters were 
likely to become involved as their sisters had be- 
fore them. The community was outraged. Placed 
on relief, the large family barely subsisted and the 
mother was unable to work. The patient was shal- 
low, inconsistent, and unreliable. The sale of his 
farm would provide support for his family only 
sufficient to remove them from relief but insuffi- 
cient to provide the educational and other needs 
soon to be required by the older children. If re- 
leased, the patient could make a very adequate 
living, notwithstanding community opinion, but 
if the wife returned and the children were re-ex- 


10 Ibid. 

11 Manfred S. Guttmacher, Sez Offenses, ad Problems, Causes and 
Prevention. New gy W. W. Norton, 195 

12K. M. Bowman, California Sex Boonies Research (Preliminary 
meen. January toes. Final Report, March 1954), 
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posed to the sexual appetite of the patient, the 
state would again have a problem, possibly affect- 
ing other members of the family in a similar way 
to his own difficulty. Public pressure was brought 
to bear increasingly, until return to the community 
became virtually impossible, a divorce was ob- 
tained by the wife, the local judge issued an in- 
junction against personal communication and con- 
tact of the children with the father until a more 
mature age, and the farm was sold while the 
patient remained under treatment for his emo- 
tional problem which included alcoholism. _ 
Large numbers of exibitionists, voyeurs, and 
mutual masturbators sometimes provoke among 
the therapists such statements as “he is not well, 
but only a nuisance, and like many of them seems 
devoid of insight.” Such exhibitionists and Peep- 
ing Toms represent a tremendous number of all 
sexual deviates and, as well proved by numerous 
studies,° 11 remain simply social problems of 
nuisance value and inconvenience rather than any 
particular threat to the physical safety of the 
public. The misunderstanding that most sex crimes 
commence on such a relatively harmless basis and 
progress to more severe levels of rape and murder 
accounts for the public’s fear and abhorrence of 
this large group of sex deviates. Some of the major 
defects in sexual psychopath law lie behind several 
popular misconceptions: (1) that sex offenders 
compose a separate homogeneous group; (2) that 
they work up from minor offenses like peeping to 
major crimes like rape; (3) that sex crimes are 
frequent and on the increase; and (4) that sex 
offenders are usually repeaters. All of these pop- 
ular ideas have been proved to be untrue.?” 
Communities exert considerable pressure by re- 
fusing return of parolees to their neighborhoods. 
Such deviates unfortunately must then migrate 
from place to place to which they are unwelcome 
and blighted strangers under varying unhappy 
parole situations. Albert Deutsch in The Mentally 
Il in America tells of the early American custom 
among New England towns of collecting all 
vagrants and other misfits and banishing them at 
the town limits to go find refuge in the neighbor- 
ing town which in turn practiced the same habit. 
Occasionally pressure is applied by a wealthy 
relative of a patient who stresses the availability 
of psychotherapy outside of the institution and 
who corresponds with individuals such as the 
governor, warden, or individual members of the 
parole board. There is no denying that psycho- 
therapy is available in a greater number of hours 
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and of frequency outside than is available inside 
the institution. Indeed some of the patrons of our 
system have previously had psychotherapy some- 
times for as long as several years prior to their 
entrance into the institution. 

Legal byplay often threatens to circumvent the 
law or to make appeal which would dislodge the 
patient from the system and which serves chiefly 
to delay any progress the patient may be attempt- 
ing to make in adjustment and initiation of psy- 
chotherapy with his assigned doctor. Most of these 
unusual requests do not persist, however, as they 
are commonly treated as undermining the letter 
and spirit of the law aside from the question as to 
the propriety of obtaining special privilege. A few 
outstanding incidents of this nature have seriously 
distorted the adjustment of the prisoner in his 
prison society and in his efforts to understand his 
problem and to achieve any psychotherapeutic ad- 
vantage. The unfortunate hostility of other pris- 
oners and of all the administrative personnel and 
the therapeutic group has not been without its ill 
effects. Recommendation by the therapists that 
parole be granted for purposes of obtaining psy- 
chotherapy are not looked upon favorably by the 
Review Board as realistic from the point of view 
of experience or the provisions of the law which 
are to provide such treatment while preventing 
unstable reactions from offending the public. 

Aside from the psychiatrist’s therapeutic ef- 
forts, the ancillary services participate to a re- 
markable degree in the preparation for and 
continued help given the prisoner. Psychological 
testing and particularly the use of projective 
tests are routinely of high value to the staff. The 
social worker reports from the field in presen- 
tence investigations and within the prison pro- 
vides progress reports of uniformly fine quality. 
The Special Review Board is fortunate in the 
opportunity to use the summaries and current 
reports prepared by the social workers for 
evaluation purposes. The individual projective 
tests are also available at such a time. In all, at 
the time of the Special Review Board meeting, up 
to 40 items of historical data are accumulated in 
the record of each prisoner, including a synopsis 
of his presenting problem, his offenses, the pro- 
gress in his therapy, and his management as a 
prisoner. There is an additional review of his 


13 Wisconsin’s Experience With Its Sex Deviate Law, 1951-1956: A 
Statistical Picture. Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Bulletin C-17. 

Reginald Rood, American Journal of Psychiatry, December 1958. 

18 Report on Study of 102 Sex Offenders at Sing Sing Prison. Albany, 
N. Y., March 1950. 


work, his recreation, kis religious affiliation, his 
social activities, visitors, correspondence, educa- 
tional and reading habits and, of course, a sum- 
mary of the psychiatrist’s recommendations and 
findings during his period of therapy. No small 
measure of praise should be offered to the social 
workers and psychologists in their therapeutic 
endeavors. 


“Some of the major defects in sexual psychopath law 
lie behind several popular misconceptions: (1) that sex 
offenders compose a separate homogeneous group; (2) 
that they work up from minor offenses like peeping to 
major crimes like rape; (3) that sex crimes are frequent 
and on the increase; and (4) that sex offenders are 
usually repeaters. All of these popular ideas have been 
proved to be untrue.” 


One of the adjunctive therapies now in progress 
is group therapy conducted by certain of the 
social workers and psychologists. This promises to 
be of inestimable value since so many of the sex de- 
viate problems lie in the social adjustment and ac- 
ceptance of oneself before others is possible. Indi- 
vidual psychotherapy is indeed of value in seeking 
to dislodge from the unconscious, repressed 
material needed to be accepted, experienced, and 
understood before particularly useful steps are 
taken in social reconstruction and rehabilitation, 
but in group therapy an unusual development and 
acceptance of oneself before others is possible. It 
is interesting to note that certain group leaders 
have had unusual success which unfortunately at 
this time I am unable to summarize in any scien- 
tific manner, except as to general observation. 
Many psychiatrists have been rather dubious as 
to the effects of group therapy among homosexual . 
individuals, feeling that such a meeting might 
well turn out to be more or less of a superficial 
orgiastic experience rather than anything thera- 
peutic, once the door was closed or leaderless 
groups were encouraged. Such has apparently not 
been the case. 


Indications of Therapeutic Effectiveness 


In July of 1957 the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Welfare published a statistical report of 
5 years’ experience with the Sex Deviate 
Law.!* 14.15 The report gave detailed figures on 
recidivists, both parolees and those discharged 
from treatment. To quote the report: 


Of 311 institutionalized for treatment during the 5- 
year period 225, or 72 percent, had been paroled by the 
end of 1956. Most of these had made satisfactory 
adjustments while on parole. Only 35, or 16 percent, 
were returned from parole of which 21 (9.3 percent of 
the total parole) were revoked upon commission of a 
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new sex offense . . . exceedingly few of those given a 
final discharge have been convicted of a new sex of- 
fense. By the end of 1956 only 6 dischargees had been 
convicted of new sex offenses in Wisconsin of which 5 
were recommitted under the Sex Deviate Law and one 
under the regular criminal statutes. 
The report goes on to note that just less than 
10 percent of patients paroled or released by of- 
ficial discharge from Public Welfare control are 
apprehended for other sex crimes at a later time. 
(See Table). 

The recidivist rate is acknowledged to be a very 
indirect measure of actual therapeutic effective- 
ness of any method of treatment, but at present 
no other current substitute is available of such 
practical value. Whether the cure is absolute or 
simply a matter of becoming more discreet is not 
determinable. For statistical purposes it is prob- 
ably not important. A discreet adjustment may 
actually represent a commonplace norm for 
society as suggested by the Kinsey Report which 
emphasizes the widespread nature of illegal sex 
practices among a large majority of the popula- 
tion. 

In the Table on this page a comparison is made 
of the notes of recidivism for sexual violators 
by commission of sexual crimes in the states 
of Wisconsin and California and in Great Britain. 
These percentages are significantly close. Wiscon- 
sin stands very favorably in this comparison. In 
regard to recidivism including all violations (pa- 
role rule or a new offense) Wisconsin figures com- 
pare very closely with all. 

It is interesting that the Cambridge study does 
not include psychiatric treatment as a routine 
measure of therapy.The British rely on fines and 
early discharge for first offenders (10 percent 
recidivism). In their study probation was least 
effective, yielding 44 percent to 53 percent recon- 
victions for the same type of offense within 4 
years. Long imprisonment or repeated imprison- 
ment gave only slightly lower statistics and was 
applied largely to homosexuals and exhibitionists, 
two of the most difficult groups to effectively re- 
habilitate by any method. The Cambridge report 
states: 

The methods applied to sexual recidivists seem to have 
met with little success. It is emphasized that restrainin 
measures probably have little to do with control of sexua 
offences and their repetition because of the nature of 
the condition in which such tendencies find expression 
only under exceptional circumstances which may recur 


only at very long intervals. It would appear that psycho- 
therapy by seeking to understand the nature of the con- 


16 Sexual Offences in Great Britain. Cambridge University Department 
of Criminal Science, 1957. 


dition and to make apparent to the individual the pattern 
of his behavior from its origins to its culmination in 
socially offensive reactions would be able to reach farther 
in the search for ultimate control of at least the serious 
crimes of the deviate.16 


SEx OFFENDER RECIDIVISM RATES 
ACCORDING To VARIOUS STUDIES 


PERCENT OF RECIDIVISM AFTER TREATMENT 


STUDY All Violations Sex Violations 
(same or similar) 
Wisconsin (1956) 29.3 % 6.5 to 11 % 
Cambridge Study (1957)1 - 17.3 % 
California Study 28.7 to 31.8 % 11 % 
(1954) 2 (1958) 8 
New York Study4 % 
Michigan Study5 25.3 % - 


1 Sexual Offences in Gr ritain, Cambridge University artm: 
2K a Langley- 


- M. Bowman, California Sex Deviation Resea 
ae oo (a) Preliminary Report, January 1953; tb) Final Report, 


® Reginald Rood, American Journal of Psychiatry, Decem| 
* Manfred S. Guttmacher, Sex hd The Problems, — 


Prevention. W. W. Norton, 1951. 
5 Report of the Gove: Commission on the Deviated Sex 


rnor’s Study 
Offender, State of Michigan, 1951, p. 3. 


It would be expected that psychiatrists would be 
glad to lay claim to the benefits of psychiatry in 
the successful treatment of sex deviates. It is es- 
sential, however, for us to assess whether we 
really are accomplishing something constructive 
or if we may be attributing developments to our 
skills which we do not merit. It is entirely pos- 
sible that psychiatric treatment is not the only 
factor in therapeutic effectiveness of sex deviates 
under the present system as judged in this study 
by reduction in the recidivist rate. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many nonverbal and nonspecific 
forces serve to turn the motivation of people into 
sexual control. It is suggested that there may be 
many such nonspecific forces or poorly defined and 
poorly understood factors at work in the Waupun 
State Prison. Wisconsin enjoys a unique opportun- 
ity for productive social research on the sex devi- 
ate in the controlled environment of its public 
welfare system. The problem behavior of no other 
group provokes such extreme emotional reactions 


“It would be expected that psychiatrists would be 
glad to lay claim to the benefits of psychiatry in the 
successful treatment of sex deviates. It is essential, 
however, for us to assess whether we really are accom- 
plishing something constructive or if we may be attri- 
buting developments to our skills which we do not mer- 
it. It is entirely possible that psychiatric treatment is 
not the only factor in therapeutic effectiveness of sex 
deviates under the present system as judged in this 
study by reduction in the recidivist rate. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many nonverbal and nonspecific forces 
—_ fe turn the motivation of people into sexual 
contro 
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in the public mind. Each crime of sexual interest 
serves to sharply accent our abysmal lack of know- 
ledge of the etiology, development, dynamics, and 
control of the sexual deviate. Now on the drawing 
board is a new facility to be constructed for the 
specific care and treatment of our deviate popula- 
tion. It is hoped this will well serve the study of 
the particular problems of this most interesting 


How a Municipal Court Helps Alcoholics 


By EDWARD W. SODEN 


group. In such study the effectiveness of therapy 
of all forms should be carefully evaluated. 


Acknowledgement is due to many individuals for their 
cooperation and encouragement in this survey. Special 
thanks is made to Mr. Sanger Powers, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Corrections; Dr. Peter Bell and Mr. Matt Coogan, 
in charge of sex deviate problems in the Division; Mr. 
John Burke, warden of the Waupun State Prison; and 
University of Wisconsin Medical School students, Roger 
Cass and Stanley Johnson.—The Author. 


Supervisor, Municipal Court Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit, Probation Department, 


holism is claiming 200,000 new victims 
throughout the Nation each year. The de- 
struction wrought cannot be measured in dollars 
or cents or in human values. The U. S. Public 
Health Service ranks it only below cardio-vascular 
diseases, cancer, and mental illness as a menace 
to public well-being. 

Despite the fact that one-half or more of the 
victims of this disease can be rehabilitated—pro- 
vided they can be convinced they can be helped, 
and provided they can be helped to recognize their 
condition—only a minute fraction of alcoholics 
are being reached. Only on very rare occasions 
does a person come to the conclusion, by himself, 
that he has a drinking problem and that he is an 
alcoholic. Just as rare is the family which does not 
have a drinking problem at the present time, nor 
has had one in the past. Credited authorities 
claim that three persons out of every 100 have a 
problem with alcohol. 

Many years ago society punished the drunk 
with the ducking stool, the lash, the public cage, 
or stocks, and even went so far as to pour molten 
lead down his throat. Today these forms of punish- 
ment have been replaced by arrest and jail. Yet 
year after year this method has produced no re- 
sults. 

In 1935 Alcoholics Anonymous had its incep- 
tion. As of today, hundreds of thousands of victims 
of alcoholism have been rehabilitated by and 
through the fellowship of A.A. There is hardly an 
alcoholic project today that does not request and 
receive A.A. help. Practically every community 
approach, every educational project, and every 


UTHORITIES REPORT that the disease of alco- 


Municipal Court for the District of Columbia 


rehabilitation program recommends A.A. teach- 
ings, philosophy, and counsel to alcoholics. The 
sole purpose of A.A. is to keep its members sober 
and to help other alcoholics achieve sobriety. It 
has been said that if a program does not work 
with A.A., then the program has no valid treat- 
ment. 


A Program Is Launched 


Since 1946, the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia has had the help and cooperation of 
Alcoholics Anonymous in a program to reclaim 
problem drinkers. In 1939 two men called on one 
of the Municipal Court judges. He found they dis- 
cussed the problem of alcoholism from personal 
experience and not from theory. Each admitted 
frankly he had a history of compulsive drinking 
but each was undeniably sober. The judge often 
has said how he was impressed with the sincerity 
and philosophy of his two visitors. At that time, 
however, the judge was seeking a remedy for a 
congested court docket and wanted a mass produc- 
tion method of dealing with persons charged with 
drunkenness. His two callers insisted that com- 
pulsive drunkenness was an individual problem 
and there was, therefore, no formula that could 
be applied to all. 

In 1945 the judge called A.A. and two members 
answered. They and the assistant director of pro- 
bation, now director, Robert J. Conner, Sr., dis- 
cussed at length the increasing number of persons 
appearing in court charged with intoxication. 
Their meeting resulted in an experiment which 
was to offer A.A. to at least some of the de- 
fendants. 
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On December 24, 1945, the first probationer was 
referred to the probation department under this 
new experiment. That man is sober today and has 
attended A.A. meetings regularly ever since. The 
experiment was confronted with many problems, 
but time proved its worth and effectiveness. 

Probation rules required a weekly report in 
person. On Saturday mornings A.A. members met 
with these probationers when they reported and 
discussed with them their problems and the op- 
portunities offered by the A.A. program. These 
small informal meetings grew, and finally the 
group moved into a separate room in the court- 
house. The size of the meetings increased and 
eventually a courtroom was made available for 
the gathering. 

Basically, the meetings in the courtroom on 
Saturday were opened and closed informally in 
contrast to regular A.A. group meetings. At each 
meeting it was announced that the meeting was 
not an A.A. meeting, but simply a meeting about 
A.A. It was always stated that the meeting was 
not a part of probation but that it was devoted to 
giving information and was an invitation for each 
present to affiliate with an A.A. group of the 
person’s choice. 

The court program proved its worth and in 1957 
the Karrick Report, the outgrowth of a compre- 
hensive study by a Committee on Prisons, Pro- 
bation, and Parole,' focused attention on facts and 
statistics previously unknown or, where known, 
had been ignored. The report also pointed to the 
need for expanding the then existing court pro- 
gram with emphasis on the success it had ac- 
complished. 


The Program Is Expanded 


The expansion was authorized after consider- 
able study and effort by former Municipal Court 
Chief Judge Leonard P. Walsh, now U. S. district 
court judge, and Mr. Conner. Personnel was en- 
gaged, and on September 19, 1958, the expanded 
program was started. It was known as the Munici- 
pal Court Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit. Many 
trials and tribulations were experienced during 
the early days of expansion. At the beginning, men 
who had been arrested for intoxication and lodged 
in the cell block of the Municipal Court awaiting 
appearance before a judge, were interviewed in 
that cell block at 7 a.m. each morning in an effort 
to select men likely to be helped by the program. 


1 The Committee was appointed by the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. Chairman of the Committee was the late 
we David B. Karrick. The report was published in April 
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The overcrowding, noise, turmoil, as well as the 
lack of proper facilities and environment for in- 
terviewing was most disturbing and clearly in- 
dicated the need for less distracting facilities, 
This method was discontinued and the following 
system was established. Although simple, it is 
accomplishing its objectives. 


How the Program Works 


When a defendant appears before the Municipal 
Court charged with intoxication, and either pleads 
guilty or is found guilty, one of the probation offi- 
cers assigned to the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit 
presents to the judge a copy of the defendant’s 


“Despite the fact that one-half or more of the victims 
of alcoholism can be rehabilitated—provided they can 
be convinced they can be helped, and provided they can 
be helped to recognize their condition—only a minute 
fraction of alcoholics are being reached. Only on very 
rare occasions does a person come to the conclusion, 
by himself, that he has a drinking problem and that he 
is an alcoholic. Just as rare is the family which does 
not have a drinking problem at the present time, nor 
has had one in the past. Credited authorities claim 
a persons out of every 100 have a problem with 
alcohol.” 


arrest record. The probation officer makes a quick 
evaluation of the defendant before the court, both 
from his record as well as his appearance and con- 
duct, and if there is the slightest indication that 
the defendant might benefit from the program, a 
request is made that he be interviewed by another 


probation officer assigned to the Unit. When that . 


probation officer interviews the man, he does not 
sit in judgment, but talks with him from the 
standpoint of obtaining, so far as possible, an 
indication as to his honesty and sincerity to come 
to grips with his drinking problem. If he expresses 
a desire to help himself and do something about 
his drinking, it is explained he will have to return 
to the District of Columbia Jail for a period of 3 
to 5 days, or more if necessary, to sober up and 
“dry out,” get cleaned up, and get himself into a 
mental and physical condition so that he can be 
helped and can understand what will be offered 
him by the program proposed by the court. 

After expressing an interest in helping himself, 
the defendant is brought back before the court, at 
which time the probation officer handling this 
phase of the program requests that his case be 
continued for the number of days necessary for 
proper “drying out.” 

The change in these people when they return 
from the District Jail is almost unbelievable. 
Physically and mentally they are in much better 
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condition than they would be had they been re- 
leased from any other type of institution. The 
success of this phase of the program is due to the 
capable administration and understanding of 
Donald Clemmer, director of the Department of 
Corrections for the District of Columbia, and his 
staff. 

At approximately 7:45 a.m. on Tuesdays 
through Fridays, one of the probation officers 
goes to the cellblock. Those men who have been 
“dried out” are taken to a courtroom which has 
been assigned for the exclusive use of this pro- 
gram. The courtroom is air conditioned and com- 
fortable. The men find themselves in an official 
yet relaxed environment. 

Two of the probation officers who understand 
the problem from personal experience address 
these groups and explain the details of the court 
program as well as the program and function of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. They speak the language 
that is so vitally necessary and important at this 
particular stage. Usually three to five members of 
A.A. also are present and speak to the groups. 
They volunteer their time. We believe this pro- 
gram works as well as it does because of the dedi- 
cation of these members of A.A. and their willing- 
ness to give of their time. Their counsel is based 
on personal experience. 

At the conclusion of these talks the groups are 
offered the program, but only after they know all 
the facts and are familiar with all that is to be 
offered them. They are given an opportunity to 
decide whether they want to accept or reject the 
offer and no coercion in any form is used. They are 
told that in accepting the program only one re- 
quest is made of them: an investment of 1 hour 
of their time to attend a meeting about A.A. which 
is held at 9:00 a.m. every Saturday morning in 
courtroom 18 of the criminal division of the Mu- 
nicipal Court, or a meeting held Monday evenings 
at 8:30 p.m. in a courtroom located in the civil 
division of the Municipal Court. 

It is emphasized that the Municipal Court Alco- 
holic Rehabilitation Unit is not a group of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, but that the principles and 
philosophy of A.A. are applied. 

Upon acceptance of the program the men appear 
in court and on recommendation of the probation 
officer are released on personal bond which is, in 
effect, a suspended sentence. After appearing in 
court they are interviewed individually by proba- 
tion officers assigned to the Unit who obtain per- 
sonal data for record and statistical purposes. 
When necessary, referrals are arranged for tem- 
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porary food and lodging. A number of employment 
placements are made and considerable time is 
spent in job counseling. The office is open every 
afternoon to permit the men to discuss personal 
problems—an experience so necessary for persons 
in this situation. Referrals are made for clothing. 
Wherever possible, the services of community 
agencies are utilized to the fullest extent. Those 
in need of medical care are referred to hospitals 
in the area. Careful interviewing and screening 
has detected a number of active T.B. cases. Others 
have been found to be mental patients who had 
escaped or “eloped,” and were returned to their 
hospitals. 

One of the interesting highlights of the Monday 
evening meetings is the fact that they are con- 
ducted by men who obtained sobriety through the 
court program. These men make a most significant 
contribution. 

It is heartening to observe the wives, parents, 
and relatives who often attend these meetings. 
Their attendance not only lends encouragement to 
those concerned, but adds strength to the program,. 
because it is not only reaching alcoholics, but also 
those who are affected by the alcoholics in their 
family relationships. 

Coffee is served before and after the meetings. 
The cost is met by nickel and dime contributions 
by the men themselves. Smoking is permitted. 


Accomplishments to Date 


The success of the expanded program of the 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit for the 18-month 
period ending March 31, 1960, can best be demon- 
strated by the following data: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ARRESTED FOR INTOXICATION AND 
APPEARING IN COURT DURING THE 18-MONTH 
PERIOD ENDING MARCH 31, 1960 


PERCENT 
NUMBER OF TOTAL 


* In addition to this number, approximately 13,200 (about 40 percent) 
were arrested, forfeited bond, and did not appear in court. 


Of the 32,889 arrested (see table), a total of 
12,209 were interviewed and screened by proba- 
tion officers of the Unit, 8,303 of them in court 
and 3,906 in the cell block. A total of 4,440, or 
36.4 percent of those interviewed and screened, 
were placed on quasi probation and released to the 
Unit. Of those placed under the program of the 
Unit, 2,002, or 45.9 percent, were rearrested for 
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intoxication. (Many were not rearrested until 
months after being placed under the Unit’s guid- 
ance and care, but were not considered successes. 
The measuring stick of success adopted by the 
Unit is one who has not reappeared in court 
for intoxication during a 6-month period.) Ac- 


“In 1935 Alcoholics Anonymous had its inception. 
As of today, hundreds of thousands of victims of alco- 
holism have been rehabilitated by and through the 
fellowship of A.A. There is hardly an alcoholic project 
today that does not request and receive A.A. help. 
Practically every community approach, every educa- 
tional project, and every rehabilitation program recom- 
mends A.A. teachings, philosophy, and counsel to alco- 
holics. The sole purpose of A.A. is to keep its members 
sober and to help other alcoholics achieve sobriety.” 


cordingly, 2,488, or 54.1 percent of those released 
to the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit during the 
18-month period, did not reappear in court on a 
charge of intoxication within a period of 6 months. 
It is not claimed that all of the 54.1 percent re- 
mained sober during the 6 months, but rather that 
they have not reappeared in court. 

A question has been asked whether a relatively 
high percentage of “‘success” is not the result of 
transients who do not return to Washington fol- 
lowing their arrest and release to the program. 
Our answer is that we do not knowingly place 
transients in the program. 

During the 18-month period from September 
1958 through March 1960, a total of 842 were re- 
ferred for temporary food and lodging ; 72 employ- 
ment placements were made as a result of the 
direct efforts of the Units; 344 were given employ- 
ment referrals; 22 were given medical referrals; 
and 40 were given referrals for clothing. 


Estimated Savings to the Taxpayer 


We may also assess the worth of the Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Unit program in terms of dollars 
and cents saved. During the first 12 months of 
operation a total of 2,719 were released to the 
program. Of this number, 1,504 did not reappear 
in court during a 6-month period and were con- 
sidered “successes” based on the adopted meas- 
uring stick of success. The average sentence in the 


District of Columbia for persons arrested for in- 
toxication was 21 days and the average person was 
arrested three times in the course of a year. Thus, 
the average time spent in jail was 63 days a year. 
The daily per capita cost for jail commitment, 
based on figures for the fiscal year 1957, was 
$2.86. On the basis of these figures it might be 
concluded that the 1,504 who “made good” saved 
the District of Columbia taxpayers an estimated 
cost of $270,990.72 during the year (1,504 x 63 x 
$2.86). 

Perhaps sometime we will be able to expand our 
program so that we may talk with those who are 
released after completing 60-day, 90-day, and 180- 
day sentences and returned to society without 
funds—in many instances without adequate cloth- 
ing, no place to live, no job, and no idea where 
their next meal is coming from. Perhaps we even- 
tually will be able to help many of these men and 
women in the same way and along the lines as 
those we are working with today. 

The savings to the taxpayer based on the per 
capita cost of confinement—even though they are 
only an estimate—are impressive. There are, in 
addition, the savings that derive from gainful and 
productive employment, increased earning capac- 
ity, payment of taxes, and the financial savings to 
welfare agencies which would have to care for 
these men and their families while they are unem- 
ployed or serving a jail sentence. But far more 
significant than these monetary gains are the in- 
tangible benefits that result from salvaging a 
human being and preserving his family and his 
home. 


The present program of the Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Unit of the probation department of the Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia, and its accomplishments to 
date, have been possible only because of the wholehearted 
cooperation of the Commissioners for the District of Co- 
lumbia, the judges of the Municipal Court, and especially 
the deep interest and concern of Chief Judge John Lewis 
Smith, Jr., who has been a constant source of inspiration 
and help. The dedication of the director of probation, 
Robert J. Conner, Sr., has been the foundation upon which 
the program has been built. And without the unselfish 
devotion and efforts of A.A. members and Alcoholics 
Anonymous, this program would not and could not be 
possible—The Author. 


There are about 4,000,000 people in this country who have difficulty 
because of their drinking. Among these are the alcoholics, who have lost 
control over drinking—at the expense of family, career, and friends. In 
recent years, such uncontrolled drinking has become widely recognized as 
an illness. Because so many people suffer from this condition, alcoholism is 
considered a public health problem.—RAYMOND G. MCCARTHY in Facts 
About Alcohol 
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; | parture from the traditional parole procedure. Two-thirds of them entered the Army after a 
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% cials that industrial parole was a distinct success.”* their parole period comparable to the shorter 
10- World War II was the occasion for another ex- parole periods of the Army parolees, it was found 
ly periment in the field of corrections. This experi- that the violation rate for Army parolees was 5.2 
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ch § the traditional method of postinstitutional treat- cent for the civil parolees. Therefore, in a valid, 
” ment of offenders. Unlike the earlier experiment oe 
be | With “industrial parole,” this latter experiment release Procedures, Volume IV. “Parole,” Wi 


HE STIMULUS OF WAR has twice been the 
catalytic event which brought about an ex- 
periment in the postinstitutional treatment 

of prisoners in the State of Illinois. During the 
first World War a program referred to as “indus- 
trial parole” was tried. A group of selected felons 
was paroled directly to government plants or es- 
sential industries. Supervision over these parolees 


will not have to rest on the vague claims of anony- 
mous officials. It has been thoroughly researched 
and has been made a part of the record of evalu- 
ated experiments in the field of corrections.? It 
is a demonstration of the effects of a favorable 
postinstitutional environment as contrasted with 
the effects of traditional parole procedures. 


*Mr. Mattick is a research sociologist and past president 
of the Illinois Academy of Criminology. 


Parolees in the Army During World War II 


By HANS W. MATTICK* 


Recidivism Rate of the Total Ex-Felon Group 


During the years 1940 through 1947 the Illinois 
Penitentiary System paroled a total of 2,942 men 
from its adult prisons who subsequently served in 
the Army. All of them were doubly-screened, first 
by the paroling authorities and then by special 
panel boards of the Illinois Selective Service 
System,® before they were accepted for military 


torney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures, Volume IV, “Parole,” Washington, D. C., 2 1088, p. 25. 

2Hans W. Mattick, Parole ‘to the Army, Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1956. A somewhat 
similar study has been conducted by Peter P. Lejins. Cf. U. S. Senate 
Report No. 130, 85th Congress, 1st Session, — Delinquency, 

“Juvenile Delinquency and the Armed Forces,” 1957. 

8 Victor Kleber, Selective Service in Illinois o4o-47, State of Illinois, 
Springfield, 1948, p. 194. 

4 All statistics related to the total population of the 2,942 parolees 
who served in the Army were compiled from records of the Office of 
the Sociologist-Actuary for the pees and Pardon Board at each 
Illinois prison. Such Army parolees should not be confused with 
military parolees released from Army disciplinary barracks to complete 
their sentences under Army control. 

5 Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1951: “The rates (in Illinois) have varied from a high "of 57 
percent in 1926 to a low of 26 percent in 19438 . . The average 
violation rate during the period from 1925 through 1935 was 44 percent 
while the average violation rate for the period 1986 through 1944 drop- 
ped to 29 percent.” 
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statistically controlled comparison it was found 
that men paroled to the civilian environment dur- 
ing the war violated their parole more than four 
times as often as parolees who had had the oppor- 
tunity to serve in the Army. This is one significant 
summary judgment on this experimental program 
in the field of corrections, but it raises many more 
questions by way of accounting for this notable 
result. 


Attributing “Success” to Ambiguous Causes 


One hypothesis that comes readily to mind 
would attribute this favorable performance on the 
part of the Army parolees to the double-screening 
they had to survive before being accepted for mili- 
tary service. No doubt this careful screening by 
both the paroling and military authorities had 
some positive effects. However, the positive 
effects of this double-screening were partially 
offset by the nature of the screening criteria 
used to select ex-felons for military service. The 
screening criteria used by both screening authori- 
ties systematically discriminated against the in- 
duction of the two types of offenders with the 
lowest parole violation rates, i.e., homicide cases 
and sex offenders.® The sensitivity of parole boards 
to public criticism, and their fear of political 
retaliation, often leads them to favor the parole 
of property offenders rather than offenders against 
persons, despite the fact that the latter are much 
better risks for parole. The Army authorities for 
somewhat similar reasons allowed themselves to 
be mislead by the stereotypes created by the mass 
media and systematically deprived themselves 
of the better risks groups among parolees. The 
military screening criteria made a formal distinc- 
tion among offenders, classifying all offenses into 
heinous and nonheinous crimes.? Felons who had 
been convicted of heinous offenses were rigorously 
excluded. That such a policy, based on the public 


6 The fact that homicide cases and sex offenders are the two best 
risk groups for parole is common knowledge among professional cor- 
rectional workers familiar with parole violation rates. A typical 
example of parole violation rates by type of offense may be found in: 
California Department of Corrections, California Male Prisoners 
Released on Parole 1946-49, Sacramento, 1953, Table 4, p. 19, based on 
5,670 first paroles: “‘“Homicide 17.3 percent, Sex Offenses 32.9 percent, 
Assault 34.7 percent, all other 36.8 percent, Deadly Weapons Act 42.5 
percent, Narcotics 45.4 percent, Robbery 50.5 percent, Theft, except 
auto 53.1 percent, Habitual criminal 54.5 percent, Burglary 57.2 percent, 
Forgery 64.1 percent, Auto theft 65.2 percent and Escape 67.0 percent.” 

7 Department of the Army, Mobilization Regulation 1-7, Change 2, 13 
November 1940. 

8 The portion of this study relating to the total population of 2,942 
parolees was carried out under the direction of Joseph D. Lohman and 
Lloyd E. Ohlin, with the aid of a small research staff, in the years 
1950-52. Three preliminary reports resulted from this phase of the 
project: Lohman, Ohlin, Reitzes, and Mattick, ‘‘Description of Con- 
victed Felons as a Manpower Resource in a Natural Emergency,” 
“Policies, Regulations and Selection Procedures Relating to the Induc- 
tion of Felons,” and “‘The Combat Adjustment of Felons Paroled to 
the Military Service,” Illinois Division of Correction (mimeo.), July, 
August, and September 1951. The portion of this study related to 
matched samples, Army careers and postwar adjustment was carried 
out by the author alone, in the years 1953-56. 


mythology about criminals rather than on well- 
established scientific findings, could only insure 
the admission of a disproportionate number of 
high parole violation rate offenders into the Army, 
is readily demonstrable. An independent study of 
almost 6,000 felons classified into heinous and 
nonheinous offenders reveals that nonheinous of- 
fenders have a parole violation rate of 52.3 per- 
cent, while heinous offenders have a parole viola- 
tion rate of only 30.9 percent. Therefore, the 
notion that the favorable parole violation rate 
of Army parolees—5.2 percent compared with the 
violation rate of 22.6 percent for wartime civil 
parolees—is the result of the screening pro- 
cedures used to select them for military service, 
must be qualified by the vitiating effect of the 
screening criteria themselves. The remarkable 
performance of the Army parolees must be ex- 
plained on other grounds. 


Matched Random Sample as a Control Group 


For this purpose, a random sample of one-sixth 
of the Army parolees was selected and closely 
matched with a similar number of men with 
highly comparable socioeconomic characteristics 
who had also served in the Army, but none of 
whom had a previous criminal record. Simply 
stated, the Army parolees and their control cases 
were closely matched with respect to (1) draft- 
board, i.e., they came from the same local com- 
munity; (2) age; (8) race; (4) education; (5) 
occupational classification; (6) average weekly 
wage; (7) date of induction into the Army; and 
(8) no control case had a criminal record. Thus, 
for the practical purpose of comparing the Army 
performance of the parolees, and some aspects of 
their post war “adjustment,” this matching pro- 
cess resulted in two groups of men who were 
highly similar as to social class, but dissimilar in 
the crucial respect that no control case had a 
criminal record.® 

The Army service records of these matched 
samples were examined for all factors having some 
relation to “adjustment” in the Army. Statistics 
were gathered on every phase of the Army careers 
of both groups, from the time of induction, 
through basic training, stateside service, overseas 
service, and separation from the Army. About 100 
factors such as AGCT score, branch of service, 
promotion and demotions, transfers, combat par- 
ticipation, medals awarded, offenses committed, 
courts-martial, type of discharge, and a host of 
others were examined for their relationship to 
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“adjustment.” In addition, some statistics were 
available, or especially compiled to enable a com- 
parison to be made between the parolees and con- 
trols from Illinois and (1) enlisted men in the 
Army as a whole, (2) a group of 24,000 Army 
prisoners convicted by general courts-martial, and 
(8) a group of parolees from New York who had 
also served in the Army. The predictive efficiency 
of psychiatric prognostic categories and the valid- 
ity of sociological parole prediction scores, both 
of which were available from prison records, 
were appraised in terms of subsequent outcome 
behavior. Finally, an 8-year followup study of 
recidivism, based on FBI records, for the parolees, 
and a Chicago police record check for both parolees 
and controls living in Chicago, was made in order 
to evaluate some aspects of postwar “adjustment.” 


Objective Criteria for Judging Performance 


So much for a general idea of the scope of this 
study. The next consideration is: What objective 
standard can be used to measure such a subjec- 
tive aspect of human behavior as “adjustment” 
to the Army? It would have been easy to simply 
accept some standard of judgment readily avail- 
able from the Army, such as the type of discharge 
given to the parolees and the controls at the end 
of their term of military service; or again, the 
parolees and controls could have been scaled ac- 
cording to the number of offenses committed dur- 
ing their tour of duty, or the number of each group 
that were given summary, special, and general 
courts-martial. All such “adjustment” factors 


® I. Unacceptable Army service was defined as 

A. One or more general courts-martial, unless restored to duty 
and none of the following. 

B. Two or more special courts-martial. 

C. Three or more summary courts-martial, provided minor viola- 
tions are excluded, such as (a) traffic violations, (b) proper 
uniform violations, (c) off-limits violations, (d) fraterniza- 
tion violations, and (e) censorship violations. 

D. One special court-martial and one or more summary courts- 
martial, except as provided in C, above. 

E. A total of sixty (60) days lost under Article of War 107 in 
any one term of service. 

F. Four or more prejudicial demotions in ra 

G. Discharge under AR 615-364, or Sec. XII, mAR 615-360 (General 
Courts-Martial). 

H. Discharge under AR 615-866, or Sec. IX, AR 615-360 (AWOL, 
a Conviction by a Civil Court, and Fraudulent Enlist- 
ment i 

I. Discharge under AR 615-368, or Sec. VIII, AR 615-360 (Blue, 
for “Undesirable habits or traits ... 

J. Discharge under AR 615-370 (Disloyal or Subversive). 

Il. Acceptable Army service was defined as 

A. None of the factors I-A through ge above. 

B. Discharge under AR 615-361, or Sec. II or XIII, AR 615-360 
(Medical or Disability). 

C. Discharge under AR 615-362, or Sec. III, IV or V, AR 615-360 
(Minority or Dependency). 

D. Discharge under AR 615-368 (to Reserves). 

E. Discharge under AR 615-865, or Sec. I or X, AR 615-360 
(Convenience of the Government). 

F. Discharge under AR 615-367, or Sec. XI, AR 615-860 (Writ 
of Habeus Corpus for erroneous induction). 

G. Discharge under AR 615-369, or Sec. vn. "AR 615-860 (In- 
apt, Lack of Adaptability). 

H. Discharge under W.D. Circ. 160 (1943) or 870 Gee. “do 
moh meet minimum physical induction standards for limited 
se ice,” 
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were thoroughly explored but two facts militated 
against the use of such specific judgments on 
the performance of the parolees and controls 
during their Army careers: (1) The Army was 
very generous in granting honorable discharges 
once the national emergency was over; and (2) 
Army procedure was very uneven in its reaction 
to servicemen who committed offenses during war- 
time. In fact, the Army’s tolerance of misconduct 
was so apparent that a “lenience factor” was dem- 
onstrated to be at work favoring the “adjustment” 
rates computed for parolees as compared with 
similar rates computed for the controls. For these 
reasons a more inclusive and an objective standard 
of judgment had to be constructed in order to 
more effectively separate the man who had made 
a good “adjustment” from the man who did not. 
Such a standard was devised and is referred to as 
the Composite Index of Adjustment. 

The Composite Index of Adjustment is a set 
of criteria based on various types of misconduct 
and their consequences, which can be used to 
divide any group of veterans into the classifica- 
tions of “acceptable” or “unacceptable,” according 
to the quality of their military service as reflected 
in terms of one or more critical events. A man 
was Classified as having performed unacceptable 
Army service if any one of 10 negatively-valued 
events had happened to him during his tour of 
duty. He was classified as acceptable if he was 
clearly outside the unacceptable class and any one 
of seven positively-valued events had taken place 
during his military service.® It should be empha- 
sized that the Composite Index of Adjustment 
was a far stricter standard than any single sum- 
mary judgment by the Army because it is a more 
inclusive standard. The ex-felons who were paroled 
to the Army were thus evaluated in terms of a 
two-dimensional ‘‘measuring stick.” The control 
cases matched with a random sample of the 
parolees, as to socioeconomic characteristics, 
guard against the types of invalidity that result 
from the use of biased and noncomparable groups; 
and an objective standard applied to both matched 
samples guards against the types of invalidity 
that arise from the use of subjective judgmental 
categories. 


Some Substantive Findings of “Adjustment” 


Before addressing the question of the overall 
performance or “adjustment” of the parolees and 
controls to Army life, it may be well to give a few 
substantive findings that enter into that “adjust- 
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ment.” Thus, it may be of interest to know that 84 
percent of all the parolees served in the Army 
without any reference to their past as criminals 
being available to their local military superiors. 
There were no entries in their Army records to in- 
dicate they were different from any other soldier, 
and since no knowledge of that kind was available 
at the local level, it is a fair inference to assume 
that knowledge of the parolees’ criminal past 
could not have served as a basis for differential 
treatment or attitudes on the part of their fellows. 
This inference is borne out by a great deal of other 
evidence, both direct and indirect. At midarmy 
career, for example, 75 percent of the parolees and 
76 percent of the controls had been promoted 
above the rank of private, with about equal dis- 
tributions of both groups in the various enlisted 
ranks. However, at the time of discharge, 12 per- 
cent of the parolees, but only 2 percent of the con- 
trols had been demoted back to the rank of private. 
Significant medals and decorations for perform- 
ing positive acts involving initiative, proficiency 
or valor were awarded to 23 percent of the 
parolees and 22 percent of the controls, with more 
parolees than controls receiving multiple awards. 
More parolees than controls were wounded as a re- 
sult of enemy action, 10 percent as against 7 per- 
cent; and more parolees than controls were killed 
in action, 1.7 percent as compared with 1.3 per- 
cent. Both of these rates, however, are lower than 
the 1.9 percent of all enlisted men in the army who 
were killed in action. 

Greater differences between the parolees and 
controls become apparent when misconduct factors 
are considered. The total number of courts-mar- 
tial experienced by the parolees and the controls, 
while indicative of a great deal of misconduct, 
also illuminates one aspect of what will later be 
enlarged upon as “class behavior.” Fully 39 per- 
cent of the parolees and 16 percent of the controls 
were court-martialed one or more times, some of 
both groups as often as six and seven times. Out 
of a random sample of 466 parolees, 108 account 
for 303 courts-martial, while out of a matched 
sample of 458 controls, 73 account for 139 courts- 
martial. The amount of time lost under Article of 
War 107, i.e., time lost in a status of absence with- 
out leave, desertion, confinement, and illness due 

210 War Department, A Manual for Courts-Martial, U. S. Army, 1928, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1986, as amended 
by W. D. Circ. 105 (1944). Such “time lost” had to be repaid at the 
end of a peace-time enlistment. This penalty, however, could not be 
invoked during World War II because inductions and enlistments had 
no definite terminal dates; they were “for the duration and six months.” 
Neverthless, the number of days lost under A. W. 107” were faith- 


fully entered on all Army d ive form of 


even 
“no time lost under A. W. 107.” 


to misconduct,?° is one of the more sensitive meas- 
ures of both “adjustment” and differential “class 
behavior.” Comparing the parolees and controls 
in terms of time lost under A.W. 107, it was 
found that 46 percent of the parolees and 20 per- 
cent of the controls lost such time. About one- 
third of both groups within these percentages 
lost 14 days or less, but at the other extreme there 
were cases of men in both groups who lost more 
than 4 years of “bad time.” An exact account- 
ing of all time lost under A.W. 107 is a fair 
index of the cost to the military establishment of 
making use of marginal manpower resources. Out 
of 466 parolees, 216 lost a total of 26,660 days, 
or roughly 73 years, while out of 458 controls, 91 
lost a total of 11,925 days, or roughly 32 years, 
Such a summing up, while it creates an alarming 
impression, is also a statistical monstrosity be- 
cause of the weight of a few extreme cases, but it 
should be noted that there is more similarity be- 
tween the parolees and the controls than one 
might expect. 

A somewhat puzzling finding was that 11 per- 
cent of the parolees and 9 percent of the controls 
were, at some time during the course of their 
Army careers, diagnosed as something other than 
“normal” by Army psychiatrists. What lends this 
finding its ambivalent character is that if the 
parolees and controls are combined and considered 
as a fairly homogeneous socioeconomic group of 
men, it is found that out of the 96 who were seen 
by psychiatrists, only three emerged with a diag- 
nosis indicating that they were essentially “nor- 
mal.” Such a finding may tell us much more about 
the psychiatrist as a group than it does about the 
54 parolees and 42 controls who were diagnosed. 
The fact that more than 60 percent of the men 
diagnosed as something other than “normal,” 
made an otherwise adequate “adjustment” to 
Army life indicates that some serious reservations 
must be entertained about the prognostic value of 
psychiatric diagnostic categories. 

Finally, to take the Army’s own overall judg- 
ment on the quality of service rendered by soldiers, 
it was found that honorable discharges were 
awarded to 90 percent of the parolees, 97 percent 
of the controls, and almost 99 percent of all enlist- 
ed men in the Army as a whole. The inadequacy 
of Army discharges as a measure of overall “ad- 
justment” to military life must already be ap- 
parent from some of the foregoing data on courts- 
martial and time lost under A.W. 107. This is the 
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rationale for constructing a more objective and 
more inclusive standard of judgment. 


Army “Adjustment” and “Class Behavior” 


A comparison may now be made of the overall 
performance of the parolees and controls in the 
Army, making use of the Composite Index of Ad- 
justment. In such a comparison it was found that 
79 percent of the parolees and 91 percent of the 
matched controls made an acceptable “adjust- 
ment” during their Army service. This is the most 
important general conclusion derived from this 
study. In short, when socioeconomic factors are 


“A followup study of the parolees who served in the 
Army, averaging 8 years after they left prison, reveals 
a recidivism rate of only 10.5 percent. Thus, over against 
this recidivism rate of 10.5 percent for parolees who 
served in the Army, we may place the most recently 
published and comprehensive recidivism rates for a na- 
tional sample of ex-felons, which averages 66.6 percent. 
Thus the recidivsm rate of parolees who served in the 
Army during World War II is less than one-sixth of 
that of the parolee who did not have the opportunity to 
serve his parole in the Army.” 
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“held constant” through matching, the percentage 
difference in “adjustment” rates between parolees 
and controls is only 12 percent. Making the same 
point negatively, it was found that 21 percent of 
the parolees and 9 percent of the controls made an 
unacceptable “adjustment” to the Army. The im- 
plication of this negative finding is that the Army 
could expect a 9 percent rate of unacceptable Army 
service from any socioeconomic group like the 
controls who were matched with the parolees. 
A 9 percent rate of unacceptable Army service is 
the “norm” for such a group, reflecting the “class- 
behavior” of such a socioeconomic group. It is the 
difference between the 9 percent unacceptable 
rating of the controls and the 21 percent unac- 
ceptable rating of the parolees, i.e., the 12 percent 
excess on the part of the parolees which cannot 
be attributed to the shared socioeconomic char- 
acteristics of both groups, and which is, therefore, 
the real measure of the behavioral differences be- 
tween them. However, if this 12 percent difference 
in “adjustment” rates cannot be accounted for in 
terms of similarities in matched socioeconomic 
attributes or “class-behavior,” perhaps it can be 
explained by the one crucial difference between the 
parolees and the controls. The one known and de- 
tisive difference between them is that the controls 


1 U. S. Department of Justice, Federal Prisons: 1958. “This year 
66.6 percent of the 10,322 prisoners received in federal institutions 
with sentences of more than 1 year had served one or more previous 
terms in either state, federal, or local institutions. This proportion was 
Sreater than in any of the previous 15 years for which comparable 
data are available. (Table 20 and Chart 12),” p. 68. 
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do not reflect the effects of having experienced the 
traditional criminal legal process, including crime, 
arrest, detention, arraignment, trial, conviction, 
prison, parole and discharge or violation, one 
or more times. 


The Traditional Criminal Legal Process 


If the Army “adjustment” rate of the parolees 
were taken to be a “rehabilitation” rate, in the 
specious sense in which nonrecidivism is fre- 
quently equated with “rehabilitation,” it can read- 
ily be established that whereas 79 percent of pa- 
rolees in the Army made an acceptable “adjust- 
ment” to the Army, national recidivism rates 
indicate that only 33 percent of all men committed 
to prison are nonrecidivist.! It is, of course, not 
a novel conclusion that the handling of offenders 
through the traditional criminal legal process re- 
sults in high rates of recidivism. It is a fact that 
is much deplored but, apparently, not very much 
can be done about it. The institutions, agencies, 
and procedures that are organized around it are 
complex, poorly integrated and yet well-enough 
entrenched to resist any fundamental change. 

The traditional criminal legal process divides, 
at the point of conviction, into two sections of 
opposite character. The preconviction phase of 
this process is centrifugal at every point in that 
not all criminals are arrested, all persons arrested 
are not taken before the magistrate, all persons 
taken before a magistrate are not indicted, and 
all persons indicted are not found guilty. The 
postconviction phase of the traditional criminal 
legal process, on the other hand, is centripetal in — 
that most persons committed to penal institutions 
tend to return to prison again through the agency 
of parole violations or recidivism. Any attempt 
to evaluate the adequacy of the preconviction 
phase of this process tends to be resisted as an in- 
terference with law enforcement and the due pro- 
cess of law because, it is claimed, it eliminates 
most of its errors by the various methods of re- 
lease cited above. The postconviction phase, how- 
ever, is constantly being evaluated because, in- 
stead of being couched in terms of informal judi- 
cial review, inquiry is directed toward estimating 
the efficiency of penal institutions and postinstitu- 
tional agencies, rather than questioning the qual- 
ity of justice. 


Other Departures From Traditional Methods 


What has been said about the program of parol- 
ing men to the army is not only another documen- 
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tation of the failure of the traditional methods of 
dealing with offenders, but it is also an indication 
of the direction toward which modern correctional 
systems must direct their efforts if some of the 
disabling effects of those traditional methods are 
to be overcome. The successful experiments with 
minimum security facilities being conducted by the 
Federal Government and several of the states 
serve to illustrate the point that if the conditions 
of traditional repressive incarceration are mod- 
ified in terms of professional personnel who select 
inmates for placement in such institutions on the 
basis of amenability to training, and if that in- 
stitution has a program oriented toward rehabili- 
tation, which is integrated with a good supervi- 
sion system to continue the rehabilitative process 
in the free community, the results are salutory for 
both the offenders and the public at large. In a 
similar way, accepting parolees into the Army was 
a temporary scrapping of the traditional methods 
of parole. The fact that this experiment in the 
field of corrections was more the outgrowth of 
necessity than rational design does not alter the 
fact that it was a successful experiment with a 
new concept of parole. Concurrently, it demon- 
strated a potential role for the military establish- 
ment in terms of a more inclusive concept of na- 
tional defense. 

It is, of course, unfair to compare parole to the 
Army to a traditional parole system, or even to 
a progressive correctional system making use of 
minimum security facilities for selected offenders 
who are paroled to an adequate supervision agen- 
cy. The Army provides a total environment which, 
on balance, is favorable to the successful rehabili- 
tation of former prisoners. Among the more im- 
portant factors to be taken into account when 
comparing the Army to a civilian parole situation 
are the following: (1) The Army serves as a 
transitional step between incarceration and full 
civil freedom; (2) in that transitional period, the 
Army provides a disciplined, structured, and pre- 
dictable social environment which facilitates the 
adjustment process; (3) the Army provides se- 
curity in the basic necessities of food, clothing, 
and shelter; (4) in the Army a parolee can be 
anonymous with reference to his past criminal 
record; (5) in the Army the parolee is surrounded 
by predominantly nondelinquent associates whose 
influences are predominantly conventional; (6) 
the more general conventional values put forward 
by the Army, in terms of the necessity for con- 
formity in the interest of national defense and 


esprit de corps, serve as the vehicle for other re- 
habilitative experiences; and (7) the Army, being 
an all-male culture, informally tolerates certain 
male behavioral excesses to a greater degree than 
mixed civilian society. 

Compared to this complex of favorable Army 
factors, the traditional civilian parole situation in- 
cludes many disadvantages: (1) the transition 
from prison to the community in many cases is 
abrupt and disorganizing; (2) the parolee feels 
estranged in a changed and unpredictable social 
environment where he has difficulty finding a con- 
ventional niche; (3) the parolee feels insecure in 
his “out-job” and his “gate-money” is usually in- 
sufficient to tide him over until he gets his first 
paycheck; (4) his status as an “ex-con” with a 
record is as much a deterrent to his successful 
reintegration into conventional society as it is a 
deterrent to future crime; (5) he returns to the 
environment that produced him and renews his 
delinquent contacts because they accept him, while 
conventional persons tend to reject him; (6) his 
values before, during, and after imprisonment 
remain largely delinquent because his social en- 
vironment remains largely delinquent; and (7) 
his social isolation, or association with delinquents, 
leads to behavioral excesses which constitute 
technical parole violations or new criminal of- 
fenses. 


Postwar “Adjustment” of the Parolees 


These are some of the more important factors 
that made parole to the Army during World 
War II a relative success. However, the fact that 
the success carried over into the postwar careers of 
these ex-felons is an even more important finding 
to stress. The recidivism rate for adult, male, 
felony offenders, over a 5-year period after dis- 
charge from prison, approximates 50 to 70 per- 
cent, depending upon the adequacy of the correc- 
tional facilities involved and the method used to 
calculate recidivism rates. A followup study of the 
parolees who served in the Army, averaging 8 
years after they left prison, reveals a recidivism 
rate of only 10.5 percent. Thus, over against this 
recidivism rate of 10.5 percent for parolees who 
served in the Army, we may place the most re- 
cently published and comprehensive recidivism 
rates for a national sample of ex-felons, which 
averages 66.6 percent. Thus the recidivism rate 
of parolees who served in the Army during World 
War II is less than one-sixth of that of the parolee 
who did not have the opportunity to serve his 
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parole in the Army. As a matter of fact, the war- 
time experiment of accepting parolees into the 
Army was relatively successful as judged by 
the criteria of recidivism and parole violation 
rates in a variety of comparisons with other post- 
prison groups which the writer has in his posses- 
sion. 

It would appear, therefore, that a comprehen- 
sive concept of national defense, designed to 
protect the nation from the enemy within as well 
as the enemy from without, could well include a 
program of absorbing selected former prisoners 
on parole into the various military services, in 


view of the great success rates that this program 
had during World War II. At the very least, care- 
ful thought should be given to the organization of 
a system that approximates the general conditions 
of this correctional experiment, whether that new 
system takes the form of reviving the depression- 
inspired camps or some other organizational form. 
The ever increasing failure rate of the traditional 
systems, to say nothing of increasing crime rates 
in general, requires a fundamental re-examination 
of the methods that continue to be used despite 
their demonstrable failure. 


White House Conference Recommendations 
Relating to Delinquency” 


THE DELINQUENT 


Federal, State, and Local Action (see also Cor- 
rection and Treatment) 


525. That a Federal commission be created to 
advise the President and Congress on matters 
relating to delinquency, including general coordi- 
nation of Federal activities in this field; and that 
Federal funds be provided as follows: 
to State and local governments, on a matching basis, for 


programs of prevention, control, and treatment; 

to the States and to public and private correctional pro- 
grams, for research and demonstration projects; 

to the Children’s Bureau, for expanding its efforts to 
stimulate local programs of prevention, control and public 
education; 

for scholarships in the behavioral sciences; 

for grants, following the current pattern of training 
grants for the National Institute of Mental Health, to 
train pediatricians, obstetricians, teachers, ministers, law- 
yers, welfare workers, probation officers, school social 
workers, and psychologists, as well as psychiatrists, for 
delinquency prevention and for early detection and treat- 
ment of youth in conflict (XVID. 


526. That Federal facilities, followup treatment 
and parole services for narcotics addicts be im- 
proved. (II) 


* These recommendations are reprinted from pages 63 to 
66 of Recommendations: Composite Report of Forum Find- 
ings, published by the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held at Washington, 
D. C., March 27 to April 2, 1960. The 85-page report may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a 
cost of 35 cents. The Roman numerals in parentheses 
following each recommendation in the Report indicate the 
forum(s) which submitted that recommendation. 


527. That Federal, State, and local funds be pro- 
vided for a basic nationwide program of youth 
conservation camps, residential treatment centers 
for severely disturbed children, resident schools 


and day-care facilities, to be developed on a State 
and local basis. (XVII) 


528. That every State and community establish 
a professionally staffed Citizens’ Committee on 
Children and Youth in Conflict, to achieve better 
coordination and greater effectiveness of all agen- 
cies engaged in research, prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment—including the Courts; and the | 
State committees be responsible for assisting local 
committees in their programs. (XVII) 


529. That appropriate national, State, and local 
agencies take initiative in helping public and 
private community agencies develop or expand and 
coordinate community programs which provide a 
full sequence of services, including referral, short- 
term and long-term therapy, emergency services, 
rehabilitation, after-care services and research. 
(XVII) 

530. That the several States assume their basic 
obligation to provide adequate facilities and 
services for the control and correction of juvenile 
delinquency whenever a local community is unable 
or unwilling to provide them. (XvIr) 


531. That each community provide for pooling 
information about problem behavior of children 
and youth in a central agency, with full legal pro- 
tection of privacy and confidentiality, and for 
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training welfare personnel to refer all pertinent 
information to the agency, so that appropriate 
services may be brought to such children and 
youth and their families. (xvi) 


Identification and Diagnosis 


532. That schools and other community institu- 
tions recognize the vulnerabilities of children and 
youth by providing appropriate services, rather 
than by applying lables of “delinquency prone” or 
“in danger of becoming delinquent” solely on the 
basis of prediction scales and devices and before 
any antisocial conduct occurs. (XVII) 


533. That law enforcement agencies and courts 
recognize that “delinquent” behavior frequently 
results from emotional disturbance, and that a 
child should not be labled “delinquent” before 
competent diagnosis of basic causes. (XVII) 


Prevention 


534. That every community equip its schools to 
play a major role in delinquency prevention, by 
guaranteeing each child an education in accord 
with his individual ability, and by providing suf- 
ficient specialized personnel, such as guidance 
and personnel workers, social workers, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists (XviI), and by empha- 
sizing and increasing cooperation between school 
and community youth counseling agencies with 
special reference to potential dropouts and delin- 
quents. (XIII) 


535. That beginning at the junior high school 
level, student organizations help those students 
who tend to withdraw from the group to find their 
place in the school and community, accepting and 
working with boys and girls from all racial, na- 
tional, and economic groups. (XVII) 


536. That organized recreation programs pro- 
vide for the troublesome youth, rather than 
barring his participation for occasional offenses. 
(XVII) 


537. That in designing preventive programs, 
organizations listen to suggestions and recommen- 
dations made by delinquents themselves. (XVII) 

538. That informational material and brief sum- 
maries of laws of major concern to young people 
be developed to help them avoid initial minor 
infractions which often lead to negative attitudes 
and more serious delinquency. (XVII) 


Correction and Treatment 


539. That the philosophy and generally accepted 
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processes of the juvenile court be reaffirmed as 
offering the best procedure now known for in- 
suring justice and correction for the delinquent 
child and protection for his community. (xvi) 


540. That all States and their govermental sub. 
divisions enact into law the essential elements of 
the model juvenile court law as drawn by the 
National Probation and Parole Association 
(NPPA), the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, and the Children’s Bureau; and particu- 
larly that the jurisdiction of the juvenile court be 
generally adopted and maintained up to age 18. 
(XVII) 


541. That to preserve the legal rights of each 
child the juvenile court maintain clear judicial 
practices as recommended in Guides for Juvenile 
Court Judges published by the NPPA. (xvi) 


542. That the effective control and correction 
of delinquency requires— 


a specialized and adequately staffed court at the highest 
level of general jurisdiction, presided over by a full-time 
qualified judge; 

sufficient merit-selected probation personnel to meet the 
standards of the NPPA at salaries commensurate with 
professional status; 

a juvenile detention facility with a building and program 
conforming to nationally approved standards; 
specialized juvenile services, staffed by specifically trained 
and qualified personnel, in law enforcement agencies; 

a variety of institutional facilities providing a choice of 
treatment programs in accordance with nationally recog- 
nized standards, as published in the Children’s Bureau 
pamphlet, Institutions for Delinquent Children—Guides 
and Goals; 

after-care services providing placement planning, family 
counseling, and supervision of the child, so integrated as 
> insure continuity from institutional care to community 
iving ; 

specialized facilities to provide diagnostic and treatment 
services at all stages of the correctional process; 

skilled training and counseling services to insure appropri- 
ate job placement; 

systematic, scientific programs for basic research and 
evaluation of program effectiveness; 

continuing, reciprocal interpretation between the juvenile 
court and child welfare services, on the one hand, and the 
community (including information media), on the other, 
while maintaining the privacy of the court. (XVII) 


543. That every effort be made, with expert 
help, to strengthen families of youth in conflict 
before referral for foster home group placement. 
(XVII) 

544. That since delinquency is generally marked 
by an absence of spiritual and ethical values, treat- 
ment programs stress moral and religious teach- 
ings and encourage participation by religious 
leaders. (XVII) 


Research and Reporting 
545. That current efforts of Federal, State, and 
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local agencies and national professional organiza- 
tions to strengthen and extend the reporting and 
recording of juvenile offenses and establish uni- 
form categories be supported as essential to plan- 
ning for prevention, treatment and control. (xvI1) 


546. That research be intensified in the follow- 
ing areas: 
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development of predictive devices for early identification 
of children likely to engage in serious or persistent delin- 
quent behavior (XVII) 

relationship between slow learning and juvenile delin- 
quency (XII) 

causation of delinquency (XVII) 

evaluation by outside agencies and specialists assisted by 
State and national services, of specific and general com- 
munity prevention services and programs (XVII) 
improvement of statistical techniques (XVII). 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN and JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorneys, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


THE EpiTors of “Looking at the Law” invite you to submit legal questions and prob- 
lems which concern procedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space 
will permit, they will give their personal counsel. Questions to be answered will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Does a defendant, age 25, sentenced under the Youth 
Corrections Act, have the same rights and privileges as a 
defendant under the age of 22? 

A defendant over the age of 22 but under the age of 26 
who is sentenced under the ge ag of the Youth Cor- 
rections Act becomes amenable to the Act solely by virtue 
of Section 4209, Title 18, U.S. Code (72 Stat. 845), effec- 
tive as of August 25, 1958. The legislative history of 
Section 4209 is clear to the effect that one sentenced under 
that section shall enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
one sentenced under the Youth Corrections Act. The fol- 
lowing language is quoted from the Hearing before the 
Subcommittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
on April 30, 1958, at p. 76: 

“Mr. BRICKFIELD. What is the distinction between 
not amending the Youth Corrections Act, and amend- 
ing Title 18 so as to authorize the judge to treat a 
young adult who is over 21 and less than 26 as a 
youthful offender?” 

“Mr. OLNEY. All that it does is leave the Youth 
Corrections Act absolutely untouched with its basic 


We are pleased to present this first issue of “Looking 
at the Law” by our two new editorial staff members, 
Mr. Eugene N. Barkin and Mr. John F. Byerly, both 
associates of Mr. Gottshall who edited the column until 
his retirement in August. Each of them knows the 
federal law relating to probation, parole, and federal 
custody and has considered with Mr. Gottshall many 
of the questions which have been submitted by our 
readers for interpretation and clarification. 

Mr. Barkin is a graduate of the University of 
Scranton and received his law degree from the Dickin- 
son School of Law. He entered the service of the De- 
partment of Justice in 1951 and is in charge of the 
Department’s Federal Custody Unit. 

Mr. Byerly, a graduate of Mount St. Mary’s College, 
received his LL.B. degree from Georgetown University. 
He came to the Department of Justice in 1942 and has 
— assigned to federal custody work for the past 

years. 

We feel privileged to have Mr. Barkin and Mr. 
Byerly serve as joint editors of “Looking at the Law” 
and aay on the work which Mr. Gottshall rendered 
80 capably during his 15 years as column editor. 

—The Editors 


concept of youth unaffected. In a case where a prisoner 
might not qualify by reason of his age under the 
Youth Corrections Act, where the judge thinks that 
he could benefit from those same techniques, the judge 
can use it, if the amendment is in Title 18 rather than 
the Youth Corrections Act. The amendment should 
be to Title 18 to avoid changing the concept of a youth 
in the Youth Corrections Act.” 

“Mr. BRICKFIELD. Is the result the same, the result 
intended in the act we now have, and the result 
intended to be obtained in this bill the same—that 
the young adult should have the benefit of the Youth 
Corrections Act even though past 21.” 

“Mr. OLNEY. Yes.” 


Although the foregoing colloquy clearly evinces the 
intent of Congress to extend the benefits of the Youth 
Corrections Act to defendants up to the age of 26, the 
application of Section 4209 is not as broad as the Youth 
Corrections Act. For example, under the Narcotics Control 
Act of 1956 certain offenses preclude a defendant from 
parole consideration under Section 4202, Title 18, U.S. 
Code. However, since parole under Section 4202 is pre- 
cluded by specific reference to that section it is our 
opinion that one sentenced under the Youth Corrections 
Act may be granted parole under that Act because such 
is not accomplished pursuant to Section 4202. On the 
other hand, a defendant sentenced under the Youth Cor- 
rections Act by virtue of Section 4209 cannot be paroled 
because of Section 7 of Public Law 85-752 which provides: 
“This Act does not apply to any offense for which there 
is provided a mandatory penalty.” See footnote to Section 
334, Title 28, U.S. Code. 

Thus while defendants over 22 but under 26 years of 
age who are sentenced under Section 4209, Title 18, can 
enjoy the care and treatment provided by the Youth Cor- 
rections Act, they are subject to the mandatory penalty 
provisions of the substantive statute violated. 


2. May a defendant under the age of 18 be sentenced 
under the Youth Corrections Act, 18 U.S.C., et seq.? 

3. May one who has been processed under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act be sentenced under the Youth 
Corrections Act? 


The answer to Question 2 is yes. The Youth Corrections 
Act is available to defendants who have been proceeded 
against under regular adult procedure. However, this pro- 
cedure may be used only where (1) the juvenile fails to 
consent to juvenile delinquency proceedings after being 
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advised of his right of election or (2) the Attorney General 
directs adult prosecution after such election by the juvenile. 

Section 5032, Title 18, provides: “A juvenile alleged to 
have committed one or more acts in violation of a law of 
the United States not punishable by death or life im- 
prisonment, and not surrendered to the authorities of a 
state, shall be proceeded against as a juvenile delinquent 
if he consents to such procedure, unless the Attorney 
General, in his discretion, has expressly directed other- 
wise.’ 

As to Question 3, the answer is no. Since commitment 
under the Youth Corrections Act is predicated upon con- 
viction of a criminal offense it follows that one who has 
been found to be a juvenile delinquent and who has not 
been convicted of any crime may not be “sentenced” as 
a criminal. Courts have been impressed by the advantages 
afforded by the Youth Corrections Act and have been 
invoking the sentencing provisions of the Act against 
juvenile delinquents with increasing frequency. However, 
upon reflection it should be apparent that use of the Act 
against juveniles is unauthorized. As indicated, a juvenile 
delinquent is not a criminal and consequently a criminal 
statute may not be invoked against him. Also, the indeter- 
minate sentencing provisions of the Youth Corrections 
Act may result in confinement and supervision well beyond 
the juvenile’s 21st birthday in direct violation of Section 
5034, Title 18. Sentences pursuant to the Youth Correc- 
tions Act may result in confinement for a longer period 
than that provided by the substantive statute violated 
(see Cunningham v. United States, 256 F. 2d 467) whereas 
a juvenile commitment may not exceed the penalty pro- 
visions of the substantive statute. See Section 5034. 

Commitment of a juvenile delinquent under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act can, in many instances, accom- 
plish the same purposes as commitment under the Youth 
Corrections Act. The committed juvenile is eligible for 
release on parole at any time. See Section 5037. If the 
court desires the juvenile to be committed to a youth 
center it may make such recommendation and it will be 
honored. 

This question was discussed at length in the December 
1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, page 51. See also the 
June 1957 issue, page 57. 


CourRTsS SPLIT ON RIGHT OF PRISONER TO HAVE COUNSEL 
PRESENT AT PAROLE REVOCATION HEARING 


The right of a parole or mandatory release violator to 
have legal counsel present at the revocation hearing 
conducted pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 4207 recently has been 
the subject of a series of law suits. The decisions rendered 
in this litigation have caused considerable uncertainty as 
to the requirements of the law. 

On one hand, the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, in reviewing a suit for a declaratory judgment 
brought by a violator who was confined in the United 
States Pententiary, Atlanta, Georgia, concluded that a 
prisoner has the right to counsel in such proceedings. 
Robbins v. Reed, 269 F. 2d 242. This view was followed 
by the District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
Cannon v. Stucker, et al, Civil Action No. 19822, decided 
June 16, 1960. 

On the other hand, the District Courts for the Northern 
District of California, Lopez v. Madigan, 174 F. Supp. 
919, 921, 922; the Middle District of Pennsylvania, Hock 
v. Hagan, H.C. No. 3638, decided March 28, 1960; Wash- 
ington v. Hagan, H.C. No. 368, decided March 25, 1960; 
and the District of Connecticut, United States, ex rel., 
McCreary v. Kenton, Civil No. 8312, decided June 27, 1960, 
have held that a prisoner does not have the right to 
counsel at such hearing. The Hock case is presently pending 
before the Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

As a result of this conflict, the U. S. Board of Parole 
is presently allowing legal counsel at revocation hearings 
in just two areas, the Fifth Circuit and the Eastern 
District of Michigan. It is hoped the present situation can 
be clarified in the near future so that a uniform policy 
can be adopted. Rehearings with counsel have been offered 
to those confined in the two areas mentioned above whose 
release had been revoked without the opportunity for such 
representation. Numerous suits similar to the Robbins case 


have been filed in the District of Columbia. However, it has 
been held that the offer of a rehearing with counsel moots 
the case where there has been an attack upon the original 
revocation because of failure to allow counsel at such 
hearing. Jenkins v. Reed, Civil Action No. 1108-60; John- 
son v. Reed, Civil Action No. 1109-60; Frierson v. Reed, 
Civil Action No. 1145-60; all decided June 30, 1960. 

In the meantime, efforts by prisoners outside the Fifth 
Circuit to have their cause of action litigated in the 
District of Columbia, have been unsuccessful because 
unlike the situation prevailing in that circuit, other pris- 
oners can attack the validity of a parole revocation by a 
petition for a writ of habeus corpus. Blair v. Reed, Civil 
Action No. 126-60, decided April 25, 1960; Hurley v. Reed, 
Civil Action No. 217-60, decided May 3, 1960; Goodson vy. 
Reed, Civil Action No. 1016-60, decided July 7, 1960 


THE UNAUTHORIZED SUPERVISION BY PROBATION OFFICER 
RESULTS IN DEFENDANT RECEIVING HIS CREDIT 
ON JAIL SENTENCE EVEN THOUGH HE WAS AT 
LIBERTY ON BAIL DURING SUCH PERIOD 


On September 3, 1952, a defendant was placed on proba- 
tion for 5 years by the United States District Court for 
the District of Nevada. However, on December 14, 1953, 
he was sentenced to a term of 5 years by the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Texas and he 
commenced service of his sentence on that date. He sub- 
sequently attacked the validity of the Texas sentence and 
on March 19, 1957, was released on bail pending the 
decision of the Supreme Court in an identical case. On 
that date there remained 3 months and 27 days to be 
served to reach eligibility for mandatory release. 

The defendant reported immediately to his probation 
officer since the probation period did not expire until 
September 3, 1957. After he reported, however, the proba- 
tion officer ordered more frequent contacts than required 
by the probation order (to report once every 60 days). 
The Board of Parole was not informed that the defendant 
was reporting to the probation officer until September 
19, 1957, and about a month later it informed the probation 
officer there was no requirement by the Board that he 
report since the defendant was out on bail and not 
in custody of the Attorney General. About the same time 
the defendant reported to the United States Marshal in 
Philadelphia since the Supreme Court had decided ad- 
versely to his position. Immediately a petition for a writ 
of habeus corpus on behalf of the defendant was filed, 
based on the claim that the defendant should get credit 
on his sentence of imprisonment for the period he reported 
to the probation officer. 

While the litigation was pending, the probation officer 
advised the defendant’s counsel that he treated the peti- 
tioner “in the same manner as I would require a parolee 
or conditional releasee to report for supervision.” This 
was particularly required “because no information was 
available relative to his status.”” The United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania granted the 
petition holding that the probation officer required the 
petitioner to report in the same manner as a parolee for 
a period far greater that the period remaining to be 
served on his sentence and that while the petitioner was 
not properly placed on parole he was on parole de facto and 
therefore should get credit on his sentence for the entire 
period he reported. 

The Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit reversed 
the judgment of the District Court, holding that the peti- 
tioner could not get credit for service of his Texas sentence 
during the period he was a probationer under the Nevada 
sentence, pointing out that the petitioner could not get 
“double credit,” i.e., credit for both the completion of his 
probation and the completion of his sentence of imprison- 
ment. The fact that the defendant reported more frequently 
than required under the terms of the Nevada probation 
order was of no consequence. 

On the other hand, the Court held that credit on the 
sentence of imprisonment should be given for the peri 
the petitioner reported after the probation period had 
terminated since he had no duty to report at all for this 
period. The logic of the Court’s reasoning is not at all clear 
to us. The Court after enunciating the well-established 
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doctrine that “where an individual’s liberty is restrained 
by the act of an officer of the United States having author- 
ity to exercise restraint, such individual is entitled to 
credit for the period of that restraint toward service of 
his sentence” (emphasis supplied), concluded that “the 
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officer was devoid of authority to require further report- 
ing” after his probation terminated but nevertheless 
granted credit for this period. See United Stutes ex rel 
Binion v. O’Brien, 273 F. 2d 495, cert. denied. No. 888, 
decided June 6, 1960. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Prison Journal (April 1960). This issue is devoted 
to “Training For Correctional Service.” With the excep- 
tion of one article by Dr. J. S. Lobenthal, Jr., of the New 
York City Department of Corrections, each of the re- 
maining six articles is written by outstanding persons in 
corrections and related fields in the State of Pennsylvania, 
embracing the following subjects: “Improving Rehabilita- 
tion Through Correctional Personnel Training in Pennsyl- 
vania”; “Training at the Local Level for Correctional 
Service”; “Training in the Pennsylvania Bureau of Cor- 
rection”; “Personnel Training in Parole and Probation”; 
“The University’s Role in Correctional Service and Train- 
ing”; and “Pennsylvania Judicial Statistics.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the very excellent article by 
Dr. Lobenthal, “Proposals for Correctional Education and 
Training,” is of special significance at this time because 
it presents a somewhat similar but, at the same time, 
considerably different approach from that recently and 
tentatively suggested by the Council on Social Work 
Education. ‘ 

Among the recommendations by Dr. Lobenthal is that 
there be a “School of Correctional Administration and 
Studies to function as an integral part of the university,” 
which would have “a permanent faculty offering a core of 
specialized correction courses and draw on those in related 
fields.’ He refers to “the school of social work” as 
“a serviceable prototype.” He states: “Course work must 
be integrated with research conducted in institutional set- 
tings and representing several disciplines”; “Close liaison 
between faculty members and correctional supervisory 
staff would insure optimum utilization of the correction 
department’s rich facilities for field work training”; and 
* - correction officers simultaneously seeking univer- 
sity degrees would be assured of cooperation from the 
custodial and program staff acting in supervisory capaci- 
ties, a situation not always easy to create in the case of 
‘outsiders’.” 

In the article, “Personnel Training in Parole and Proba- 
tion,’ Dr. G. I. Giardini, of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole, laments the absence of correctional curriculum 
in the colleges and universities in Pennsylvania, as well 
as in most other states. He appraises the contribution of 
social casework by referring to it as “a discipline which, 
however closely related to corrections, suffered from 
certain doctrinal shortcomings that, until recently, hindered 
its effectiveness in facing the authoritarian realities of 
life in general and of the field of correction in particular.” 

Dr. Giardini then describes in brief, general terms a 
Program of inservice training started in Pennsylvania in 
1956 under the impetus of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole. During the past three years it has functioned on a 
two-level pattern: (1) for supervisory personnel and (2) 
for the parole agents. Subject matter for these sessions in- 
cludes philosophy of supervision, nature of human behavior, 
control of human behavior, personality tests, principles 
of counseling and interviewing, problems of supervision, 


alcoholism and drug addiction, family problems, interstate 
problems, preparole investigations, and statistical re- 
porting. Instructors for the courses in the main are drawn 
from the Central Office staff, supplemented by specialists 
from other agencies. 

The article, “The University’s Role in Correctional 
Service and Training,” by Dr. Heller, Dr. Morello and 
Dr. Polsky, is an account of a cooperative service, train- 
ing, and research program in psychiatry, law, and penol- 
ogy between Temple University and the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Corrections at the State Correctional Institu- 
tion in Philadelphia. Psychiatric services contributed by 
the University include group psychotherapy, short-term 
treatment in selected cases, and research. Of special in- 
terest to the reviewer is the program of rotation of the 
University psychiatrists for 6-month periods at the cor- 
rectional institution, which “provides cross-fertilization 
of ideas and experience in many problems of diagnosis and 
treatment in a correctional environment.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Role Training as Preparation for Release From a Cor- 
rectional Institution,” by Martin R. Haskell and H. Ashley 
Weeks (January-February 1960). Dr. Haskell is placement 
director in New York for boys discharged from Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, and is conducting role training sessions. 
He teaches criminology at City College, New York, and is 
president of the New York State Society of Group Psycho- 
therapy and Psychodrama. Dr. Weeks is adjunct professor 
of sociology at New York University and research direc- 
tor of the department. He designed and directed the 
Highfields Project in New Jersey. 

This interesting article describes the administration and 
application of the role-training program at Riker’s Island 
Penitentiary in 1956 as part of a parole prerelease pro- 
gram. The nature of the training, the changes in role-play- 
ing ability, and attitudes toward conformity to social 
values are discussed. The conclusion is reached that re- 
sults demonstrated that role training can be used to 
improve a prisoner’s ability to play occupational roles 
and indicates that general role-playing ability was im- 
proved and tendencies toward conformity increased. The 
author points out that this study was of adult inmates 
of a penitentiary. He concludes with the challenging 
thought that a role-training program would be effective 
with youthful inmates of reformatories and could be 
applied in dealing with probationers. 

“The Juvenile Court-Benevolence in the Star Chamber,” 
by Matthew J. Beemsterboer (January-February 1960). 
In a well-written, provocative article the author asks 
the simple question: “Are children entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States (and ef 
the appropriate state constitution) ?”? He asserts that the 
obvious answer “yes” has been avoided by the courts 
which have employed a legal fiction by insisting that 
juvenile court proceedings are civil, not criminal, and 
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therefore constitutional guarantees and requirements of 
due process are not applicable. When embarrassed by 
reminders that certain guarantees, self-incrimination, 
ete., are applicable in civil actions and before administra- 
tive agencies, juvenile cases are declared to be neither 
civil nor criminal but special or statutory proceedings 
where the state exercises its power as parens patriae to 
rehabilitate rather than punish. 

The author avers that two misconceptions have pro- 
duced this attempt to justify the denial of constitutional 
safeguards to juveniles: “(1) A confusion between an 
adjudication of delinquency and the treatment subsequent 
to such an adjudication, and (2) A confusion between 
adjudication of delinquency (essentially a criminal deter- 
mination) and an adjudication of dependency or neglect 
(essentially a civil determination) .” 

What was intended to be accomplished by juvenile courts 
is discussed under the heading, “Origin and Evolution of 
the Juvenile Court.” The misconceptions are considered 
under the heading, “Proceedings in the Juvenile 
Court: Safeguards Held to be Inapplicable” and sub- 
headings: “Warrant for Arrest”; “Indictment or Infor- 
mation”; “Notice to the Person”; “Arraignment and Plea”; 
“Bail”; “Privilege Against Self-Incrimination”; “Right 
to Counsel”; “Trial by Jury’; “Definite Accusation”; 
“Public Trial and Confrontation”; “Same Penalty for Same 
Offense”; “Sworn Testimony”; “Burden of Proof and 
wares s Evidence”; “Double Jeopardy” ; and “Right to 

ppeail. 

There are two other major headings: “Recent Cases 
Providing Safeguards for Juveniles” and “Proposals for 
Future Action.” The article closes with the statement: 
“If liberty is to be denied on the mere observation of 
demeanor of the child, then informality is merely a 
euphemism for the star chamber.” 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Assistant Governor in the English Prison,’ by 
John P. Conrad (April 1960). In a clear and lucid manner 
the author discusses the selection and training of Assist- 
ant Governors who will ultimately operate throughout 
the English Prison Administration. His study was raade 
after 9 months’ observation of British prisons, Borstals 
and detention centers. He points out that the method use 
is a sequence of guided selection, intensive training and 
early involvement in the demands of leadership, adminis- 
tration, training and treatment. 

The article is based primarily upon the activities and 
the work of the Assistant Governor II. It is within this 
grade that the molding and testing of the future adminis- 
trator takes place. 

The author comments on the implications of the task of 
the Assistant Governor. He feels the housemaster or 
Assistant Governor should have an understanding of his 
role as a leader and of his subordinates’ role. Another 
major responsibility of the housemaster is his responsi- 
bility to the staff which involves inservice training. The 
third major area is that of administration. It is the house- 
master’s task to have the organization complete the work 
for the purpose for which it was devised. Fourth, and 
finally, is communication between the housemaster and 
various members of the staff in order that all operations 
are coordinated at all levels and that certain procedures 
are carried out. 

The following are skills which the housemaster must de- 
velop if he is to function effectively within the above frame- 
work. He must have a clear knowledge of casework. Social 
diagnosis, interviewing, and evaluation of progress will be 
daily requirements. The housemaster will also need to 
have knowledge in group therapy and practice to work 
purposefully with the social structure of which he is a 
part. He must also understand the prison system as a 


whole and he must have a knowledge of criminology in 
order to give him a better understanding of the many 
faceted problems in his daily work. There are two major 
routes to the selection of Assistant Governors. One is a 
route leading up from the ranks and the other is that of 
direct appointment. 

A major part of this article is devoted to training and 
the Prison Commission Staff College located at Wakefield 
in buildings which were originally intended for the Imperial 
Training School for Prison and Borstal Officers. The pro- 
gram is conducted for periods of 3 months and 6 months 
and there is collaboration with the University of Leeds 
department of extra-mural studies. The long course is for 
candidates under 35 and direct entrants and the short 
course is intended for officer candidates over 35. The cur- 
riculum can be divided into two phases. The university work 
consists of courses in criminal law, criminology, ethics, 
and English literature. The other work consists of varied 
educational experiences mobilized by the Staff College 
itself. Some of these educational experiences are instruction 
by the local staff, lectures by visiting officials, clinical 
epee tutorial conferences, field trips, and attachments, 

y which is meant the attachment to a prison or a Borstal 
for observation. 

What then is involved in this article is the role of the 
Assistant Governor, the selection for training, the type 
of training and the critique of this entire problem. It is a 
well written and easily read article and should be the 
basis for further discussion and study. 


“A Case of Matricide—Patricide,” by Dr. Kenneth H. 
Raizen (April 1960). Dr. Raizen feels that the psychiatric 
study of this young man who was involved in a crime of 
matricide and patricide will add to our present knowledge 
of the psychological factors associated with homicide. 

The article is a case history of the murder of a husband 
and wife by their only child. James A. was 22 years of age 
but appeared to be 4 or 5 years older. In August 1953, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. were found dead on the kitchen floor of 
their apartment. The coroner’s examination revealed ex- 
cessive amounts of cynide in the two bodies and the con- 
clusion reached at the time was that the deaths were by 
suicide due to ingestion of poison. 

What follows is a detailed and highly interesting ac- 
count of the involvement of the young man in this crime. 
Throughout much of the article actual descriptions of 
psychiatric interviews are used. Major areas discussed 
are the past history and early childhood. A detailed social 
history is written and summaries of psychological findings 
and physical examinations are presented. Dr. Raizen pre- 
sents material on family history as well as the course of 
examination in the Metropolitan Hospital and followup 
status after the patient had been sentenced to the Staite 
Hospital for the Criminally Insane. In summary, the author 
finds that certain environmental and hereditary factors 
in James’ life are pertinent to his role in the crimes and 
are listed as follows: 

(1) There was hereditary loading of mental illness both 
peteeneey and maternally: his father’s brother had been 

ospitalized for 35 years because of schizophrenic process 
and his mother suffered from paranoid schizophrenia. 
James’ asthenic-dysplastic constitutional makeup suggests 
an hereditary endocrinal imbalance associated with his 
schizophrenic process. 

(2) The eruption of the schizophrenic process was 


further recognized at the age of 14 when he set fires in 
his household and began failing in his school subjects. His 
ego defenses were unable to cope with primary process 


thinking which was mobilized by powerful internal an 
external stimuli, namely, physiological changes associated 
with puberty; living alone with his mother from the age 
of 11 to 14 without the presence of his father, and his 
mother’s seductive behavior which brought on an excess 
libidinal excitation which he was unable to discharge. 

(3) There was some improvement in his behavior 
following his fourteenth year so that he was able to enter 
college. However, between his sophomore and junior years 
in college there was again a breakdown in the reality 
testing function of his ego. 

(4) James’ association with a group in which criminal 
activities were common in his close contact with Granger, 
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a member of this criminal group,  agaainaed encouraged 
him to commit the crime of matricide. 

(5) His parents’ reconciliation shortly before the crime, 
awakened the wish to kill his father. From present know- 
ledge, definite plans for commiting the crime came about 
on James’ becoming aware that his parents were going 
on a second honeymoon.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Public Defender—Pro and Con,” by Honorable Emanuel 
Celler (March-April 1960). This is an article submitted 
by Congressman Emanuel Celler, Chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary who has introduced 
a Public Defender Bill. Congressman Celler had a dis- 
cussion with a friend over the necessity of providing in- 
digent criminal offenders in the federal courts with better 
representation. The friend opposed such an idea and in- 
sisted that court-appointed attorneys do a good job in 
nes indigent defendants. The Congressman de- 
cided to find out how the judges, bar association mem- 
bers, and law school professors felt about the matter and 
sent a questionnaire to them. Five hundred forty-five fed- 
eral judges, law school representatives, and American 
Bar Association members responded. Eighty-nine percent 
favored his proposal of better representation 
for a poor prisoner and only 5 percent opposed any 
change from the pet. system of uncompensated court- 
appointed counsel. Six percent favored a different ap- 
proach but were in sympathy with his idea. From the re- 
sponses he received, Congressman Celler reports that the 
majority of those contacted feel that the Government 
in prosecuting defendants has a tremendous advantage 
in the caliber of attorneys who prosecute the cases, in the 
precurement of competent testimony, the provision of 
expert witnesses, and investigative machinery. Although 
ange agama: attorneys do their best, they do not 
have the available funds to properly investigate their 
clients’ side nor to secure proper witnesses. On the whole 
the bill, proposed by Congressman Celler, secured the 
overwhelming support of the branches of the legal pro- 
fession which he contacted. 

“So You Want to be a Warden?” by Walter M. Wallack 
(March-April 1960). The author has been warden of the 
model prison at Wallkill, New York, for 20 years and 
prior to that was an outstanding public school adminis- 
trator. He recognizes that the key figure in prison per- 
sonnel is the warden and prefers that he come up through 
the ranks in a career service with appropriate training. 
He recognizes, however, that it is possible that an out- 
standing warden can secure his appointment through 
politics. This may be true, provided the appointee is a 
good leader, a moral man, courageous, stable, socially 
responsible, has an understanding of and love for people, 
one who is willing to recognize and support the leader- 
ship qualities of his supervisory personnel and be willing 
to delegate authority. A successful warden also must have 
sufficient experience and background to have an under- 
standing of the various facets of the operation of a prison. 
In other words, he must be a businessman who can handle 
the operation of the budget. He must be an educator who 
can support and direct a training program for personnel 
and inmates. He must know somthing about the problem 
of serving food, conducting farming and industrial opera- 
tions, and above all, he must be able to give leadership to 
& program of preparing a prisoner for release to assume 
his responsibility in the community. There are many other 
things the warden must know and must be able to do, but 
certainly, he must be able to lead a staff of highly trained 
and professional personnel. 
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“Help Wanted: Parolees May Apply,” by Bernard F. 
McSally (March—April 1960). The author, who is super- 
visor of the Men’s Division of the United Prison Assoc- 
iation of Massachusetts, explains how his organization, 
although not an employment agency, has attacked the 
problem of securing employment for prisoners paroled 
from the Massachusetts institutions. He describes the 
results of a meeting called at one of the institutions by 
his organization in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
Department of Correction. To this meeting manufacturers 
businessmen, and representatives from civic clubs an 
Chambers of Commerce were invited. There were 105 
acceptances with an attendance of 80. Prison officials 
displayed products manufactured by the prisoners. A tour 
of the shops was conducted, demonstrating the capabilities 
of the prisoners. This was followed with a question-and- 
answer period with a theme stressing that it is good 
business to hire qualified parolees. The subject was not 
presented on a community responsibility basis nor on a 
charity basis. Several of those present were convinced 
that ex-prisoners can make good employees of their 
organizations and some of the employers’ resistance was 
broken down. As a result, a number of ex-prisoners have 
been placed in good jobs. At the outset the prison officials 
will do their best to place their most reliable inmates in 
order that the program can get off to a good start. Appar- 
ently, this conference went a long way to establishing 
better liaison between the institutions and prospective 
employers. 


NPPA JOURNAL 
Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Responsibility of Business and Industry for Employing 
Offenders,” by C. R. Bechtol, Melville Monheimer, J. E. 
Noland, and P. J. Sevenich (April 1960). The authors 
members of the Washington Citizens Council (State of 
Washington), National Probation and Parole Association, 
visited Washington correctional institutions to explore 
future employment opportunities for inmates. (In Wash- 
ington the Parole Board usually insists on a definite job 
offer for parole because caseloads are so large. And an 
inmate writing on his own to prospective employers is 
seldom effective.) 

Simply on a cost basis alone the shortening of confine- 
ment by aligning employment is important. For in that 
state it cost $1,650 per year to care for an inmate; and 
this figure went to $6,000 when the cost of supporting the 
family and lost wages was computed. The Council learned 
that through the state the total cost of crime was estimated 
at $300 million. 

During 1957 the Council gained legislative approval for 
setting up new institutional industries, thus markedly 
reducing inmate idleness. The help of labor unions was 
sought and gained, for the business agent was found most 
important in gaining job offers. Later the State Governor 
was enlisted; he called a Governor’s Conference on Employ- 
ment of Offenders during February 1960, with leaders 
from industry, labor, business, bonding companies, parole, 
etc., attending. 

The programers felt an offender was often shunned be- 
cause of a mystery surrounding him. Thus a period was 
set aside to acquaint all as to who the offender actually is. 
Other periods were given to bettering the employer’s 
attitude and practices toward offenders. Stress was given 
to the sense of loyalty shown by one who is given “another 
chance.” Local committees were planned to guide institu- 
tions in training for the employment skills needed by sur- 
rounding industries. Other committees sought to ease 
overly-rigid bonding requirements. Still others sought to 
set up “half-way houses” and other buffer agencies. 
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Two hundred and thirty-five community leaders attended 
the Conference. A “businesslike” procedure for an inmate 
making application was recommended (which would in- 
clude details as to skill and background); also recom- 
mended was a more diversified program of prison in- 
dustries and an increase in parole officer staffs to help 
align employment. Finally it was urged that a State 
commission be appointed by the Governor to coordinate all 
institution and industry efforts toward placing inmates 
in employment and to publicize the need for such place- 
ments. 

“Labor’s Position on the Employment of Offenders,” by 
Leo Perlis (April 1960). The author, director of Community 
Service Activities, AFL-CIO, polled many leaders in the 
Nation’s correctional field as to their position (or beliefs) 
concerning organized labor and its employment of offenders. 

California’s director of corrections replied that labor 
and management acting through some 60 advisory com- 
mittees effected the employment of perhaps 20 percent of 
all offenders placed on jobs. Contrarily, Massachusetts 
reported organized labor as not cooperative in placing 
offenders and perhaps unduly restrictive as to institution 
vocational training programs. 

Correctional leaders from Maryland and Ohio saw good 
progress in evidence as to both labor’s and management’s 
acceptance of the offender as a person to be weighed for 
placement on an individual basis. New York pointed to a 
sheet metal worker’s union as accepting qualified inmates 
for placement as apprentices. 

Inmate production as a threat to industrial production 
has perhaps been overemphasized. We should look to the 
training accomplished in an inmate work program as well 
as the marketing problem. 

Robert Hannum of New York’s Osborne Association 
believes few unions discriminate because of criminal 
records; he feels civil service and security regulations as 
set up by agencies to be quite restrictive. 

The author believes union action can help by assisting 
institutions with vocational training and the prorating of 
dues expected of an offender seeking union membership. 
One suggestion is that the union provide a fund which 
the offender could draw on for dues and later reimburse 
the fund from wages. 

The conclusion drawn from the poll was that closer 
cooperation and mutual exchange of information between 
labor, business, and the correctional field would result in 
a solution of the problem. 

“Should an Inmate Have a Job Before Being Released on 
Parole?” by L. Stanley Clevenger and John M. Stanton 
(April 1960). The authors polled parole authorities in all 
states, Puerto Rico, and the U. S. Board of Parole as to 
whether employment was required for release of an inmate 
on parole. Forty-eight replies were received. Results 
showed that 14 of the respondents required employment by 
statute and 16 required it by parole board é€; 18 left it 
to the board’s discretion. No area reported they were free 
from requirements but 12 of the 14 that do require 
employment allow for the waiving of the restriction. In 
general, even those areas with the most rigid regulations 
as to release to employment do, in practice, show flexibility. 

“Parole Release Without Employment,” by Leonard R. 
Witt (April 1960). The New York State Division of Parole 
has recently been using a policy called Reasonable Assur- 
ance Release (“RAR”) wherein inmates are paroled with- 
out firm job offers if a good home placement exists, or 
have a marketable skill, or a community agency promises 
help. Such persons receive close attention by the parole 
officer following release and must keep a daily log as to 
their own efforts to find work. Thus, between February and 
August of 1959, 241 offenders were so released and of 
these 92 percent found employment. A study of the pro- 
gram showed that most parolees can place themselves 
through their own or relatives’ efforts (about 79 percent). 
Meanwhile only 7 percent became delinquent. It must be 
recognized that the total group was one which had been 
carefully screened and then given close attention in the 
community. But in New York the trend now is to develop 
a system which would guarantee parole release for all 
deserving inmates. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“The Use of Letters as Part of the Psychotherapeutic 
Relationship,” by Gladys H. Tarleton and Samuel M. 
Tarnower, M.D. (March 1960). This report is based on a 
development at the Clinic for Alcoholism in the Pittsfield 
General Hospital, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, during the 
5-year period from November 1953 to November 1958. For 
several reasons it became apparent that various methods 
would have to be introduced in order that an adequate 
continuing relationship with the patients could be main- 
tained. The Clinic had observed gratifying results from 
the occasional use of letters. The Clinic proceeded to de- 
velop a much broader and planned use of letters, and they 
became an essential part of the treatment program. 

All letters were written in longhand. Hospital stationary 
was used but each letter was made as personal as was 
possible. The letters always were written by the social 
worker but the psychiatrist was usually mentioned. Most 
of the letters were simple in style and included only three 
or four sentences, but nevertheless expressed a positive 
interest in the patient. As more became known about each 
patient, it became easier to make some comment about 
him or his family. The simplicity or complexity of the 
letter depended upon the patient himself. In some instances 
the letter actually served the purpose of an interview. It 
gave some patients the opportunity to write about ideas 
they might not have expressed in an interview. In any 
event, a continuing relationship was facilitated. 

The communications evidently had a special meaning 
for Skid Row patients. They felt rejected by society and 
had lost interest in people, in the community, and in the 
things about them. The letter from the Clinic then became 
a concrete form of acceptance and recognition. Some of 
these impoverished persons had not received a letter for 
years; they were observed carrying their letters in their 
pockets, almost as a badge of proof of their improved 
status. It was known that they showed the letters to their 
friends and others with an associated pride. 

The letters had a variety of meanings to other types of 
patients. Some found in them not only a form of recogni- 
tion but an opportunity for expression. One patient wrote 
almost daily; his letters were detailed and lengthy and 
were obviously a means of expressing his emotional prob- 
lems. In the case of one woman patient, it was found she 
needed to express herself to those who would not judge her 
or be critical of her, and it was believed the Clinic letters 
gave her assurance and support. When alcoholic releasees 
of state correctional institutions were invited by personal 
note to come to the Clinic, it was found that those who did 
come always had the letter in their hands. Spouses of 
patients would inform the Clinic of how pleased the patients 
were to receive letters from the Clinic. For withdrawn 
patients correspondence was a means of sustaining a per- 
sonal relationship in a less threatening manner. It was 
concluded that the letter can be a valuable therapeutic 
tool and may be used to extend the treatment program of 
an outpatient clinic. 

This refreshing article stimulates a question as to 
whether we are, many of us, as fully aware of the pos- 
sibilities in our correspondence contact with our people as 
we should be. 

“Teen-Age Drinking as Group Behavior,” by Christopher 
Sower (September 1959). One of the conclusions which 
can be drawn from the several studies of teen-age drinking 
is that young people’s belief and action patterns about 
drinking are similar to those of their parents. This leads 
to the broader statement that teen-age drinking cannot 
be understood outside its setting in the American con- 
munity, which contains two distinct and inconsistent pat- 
terns of drinking. One set of Americans believe that there 
are many personal and social advantages to drinking 
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when it is not excessive. Others, represented in most 
communities, believe that drinking is morally wrong. | 

More than 2,000 junior and senior students from six 
Michigan high schools in three communities contributed 
to a Michigan State University research project which 
brought these findings, briefly stated: About 1 in 10 
students considers himself to be a “person who drinks”; 
about one-third of the young people indicate they drink 
with some degree of regularity; 90 percent of the students 
have tasted beverage alcohol; about half tasted it first 
when with their parents; the “drinkers” performed more 
adult roles that the “nondrinkers’—they were older and 
earned more of their own spending money. : 

Two findings about the characteristics of teen-age drink- 
ing are of particular importance: o 

(1) For some young men, drinking shows a distinct rela- 
tionship to the passage from youth into young male adult 
roles in our society. The trend of the last few decades 
for young people to enter adult roles at earlier ages has 
particular implications. The marriage age has lowered; 
young people drive cars and hold adult jobs; and there is 
also evidence that American young people mature earlier 
in physical growth and puberty. The most symbolic adult 
action for late teen-agers is compulsory military service. 
Laws which do not permit young people to make the adult 
decision regarding drinking before 21 essentially say 
that young people who are old enough to work, marry, 
and fight wars are not old enough to decide whether or 
not they should drink. 

(2) Teen-age drinking is not only culturally-patterned 
and socially-controlled behavior—it is almost entirely a 
group act. Young people understand quite clearly that some 
adult patterns include the “lone drinker” and the “prob- 
lem drinker,” but they state that these do not apply to 
young people. In fact, the drinking of teen-agers is 
almost exclusively “partying action.” 

“Some Current Theories of Alcoholism: A Longitudinal 
Evaluation,” by William McCord, Joan McCord, and Jon 
Gudeman (December 1959). Thousands of articles and 
books have been addressed to the origins of alcoholism. 
Physiologists and chemists have examined the physical 
condition of alcoholics, sociologists have unearthed the 
relation of alcoholism to a variety of social correlates, 
and psychoanalysts have been concerned with the dynamic, 
unconscious sources of the disorder. All of this research 
has concentrated upon alcoholics after the disorder has 
taken control of their bodies and minds. The present paper 
reports an analysis which has permitted the comparison 
of a group of alcoholics (before the onset of their disorder) 
with a control group. 

The analysis was based on a 7 of boys who had 
originally been subjects of the Cambridge-Somerville 
(Massachusetts) Youth Study. In the late 1930’s and early 
1940’s these boys underwent a variety of psychological 
and physiological examinations. In addition, their home 
backgrounds were intensively examined over a 5-year 
period. From this material, a staff of raters independently 
_ categorized the character, physiology, and familial environ- 

ment of each of the boys. In 1956 the deviant subjects 
were traced through criminal courts, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and public and private mental health facilities. 
Twenty-nine boys had become alcoholics. These boys were 
compared with a control group of 158 nondeviant subjects 
(neither criminals nor alcoholics). Because relevant in- 
formation was gathered before the onset of alcoholism, 
certain retrospective biases were automatically eliminated 
from the study. 

The results suggest several general though tentative 
conclusions. (1) Before the onset of the disorder, the 
alcoholics did not differ from the control population in 
nutritional or glandular functioning. (2) As a group, 
the alcoholics were, in childhood, not disturbed by in- 
feriority feelings, oral tendencies, or homosexual urges 
more than the controls, but they may have been more 
“self-destructive.” (3) Certain ethnic groups, the Ameri- 
can middle class, and perhaps American culture itself, 
produced a tendency toward alcoholism. Conflict in familial 


attitudes about drinking may also have lent itself to 
alcoholism. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL WORK 


(Uttar Pradesh, India) 
Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


“Activities and Habit Patterns of Vagrants,” by S. S. 
Srivastava (Sixth Issue, 1959). The author bases his article 
on a study of 300 cases of juvenile male vagrants in the 
cities of Kanpur and Lucknow. The juvenile vagrants 
came from poor home and community environments and 
lived largely on the streets where their livelihood was 
derived from gambling, begging, _— trading in 
stolen goods, and stealing. They lived in gang fashion, had 
habits in common, most of which were antisocial, and 
they seemed to accept their ways of living as a matter of 
course. Most of the youths were homosexuals and had 
little or no contact whatsoever with the female population 
and they sometimes were forced into degrading acts by 
adult vagrants. “Pivotal” habits such as the use of in- 
toxicants or drugs led these vagrants into other violations 
in order that their desire for drugs and intoxicants might 
be fullfilled. Many of the vagrants stole scrap iron and 
other articles which are used in illegal trade and traffic. 
Food, money, and articles of clothing were frequently 
stolen and the vagrants sometimes served as “pimps” for 
cheap prostitutes. These youthful vagrants frequented 
the cheap movie houses, gambled among themselves, and 
usually slept huddled together with little clothing and little 
or no covering on the ground or streets at night. 

It appears from Mr. Srivastava’s article that the juve- 
nile vagrant problem is extensive and rather common to 
most of India. It is a great challenge to correctional services. 
These services should be broad enough to incorporate the 
whole community services which might be utilized in the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


RASSEGNA DI STUDI PENITENZIARI 
Review of Penitentiary Studies 
(Italy) 
Reviewed by WILLIAM A. MAIO, JR. 


“Psychopathic Antisocial Development,” by Dr. Giorgio 
Leggeri (January-Febuary 1960). This article—a long and 
technical treatise on psychopathic antisocial development 
—is by Dr. Giorgio Leggeri, voluntary assistant at the 
University of Rome’s Institute of Criminal Anthropology. 

In criminological and psychiatric practice, the author 
observes, we often come into contact with persons who 
show, since their infancy, marked indications of social 
maladjustment. Their antisocial tendencies are not static, 
but continually undergo a progressive change for the 
worse. There is in these persons an extreme tendency to 
resent situations unfavorable to them. Further on in his 
discussion the author distinguishes between psychopathic 
antisocial development and total psychopathic antisocial 
development, the latter, he asserts, being described as 
“moral insanity.” 

Reference is made to the Fourth International Congress 
of Social Defense (for the prevention of crimes against 
persons), held in Milan in 1956, at which attention was 
called to the frequency with which one observes a passing 
from less serious forms of crime (crimes against property) 
to more serious forms of crime (crimes against person). 
At times this change cannot be attributed only to situa- 
tions and circumstances, but it is possible to relate it to a 
progressive deterioration in the personality of the offender. 
In these cases one notes a succession of criminal actions 
which are more and more characterized by primitiveness 
and brutality. This deterioration corresponds to a virtual 
retrogression toward a more primitive behavior, a retro- 
gression which is frequently manifested in particularly 
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cruel and brutal crimes against persons. The early diag- 
nosis of such abnormal personalities is of great importance 
for the prevention of more serious crimes against society. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“A Theory of Employment Therapy for the Ex-Offender,” 
by Arthur Mann (First Quarter 1960). “Employment 
therapy is an approach, or combination of approaches, 
which provides a process so that the best functioning 
ability of the individual may be encouraged through the 
satisfying use of behavior on an occupational level to 
satisfy motivational needs.” The assumption implicit in 
this definition is that satisfying employment is a “strong 
factor in both creating and maintaining a drive for ad- 
justment in the present culture.” So often offenders are 
people who have difficulty because they are lacking in 
fellow feeling and social interest. They have an inability 
to relate to life with empathy, especially in the employment 
situation. Yet we know that work, in addition to providing 
the most basic necessities, —— much deeper satisfac- 
tions which “are related to the motivational aspects of 
human behavior.” The implication of the article is that 
employment counseling can be a potent tool in the read- 
justment of the offender to society. 


“Murder of Infants by Parents in Situations of Stress,” 
by Groves B. Smith, M. D. In a discussion and description 
of six cases of murder of infants by parents, the author, 
though indicating that the cases presented represent 
“an unusual segment in the evaluation of motivation,” 
emphasizes that “in an extremely 7 number of cases, 
the situational as well as the personality pattern leading 
to conflict is of utmost importance in evaluating the 
motivations for such behavior.” 

Three of the cases discussed were males, ranging from 
20 to 27 years. In each case there was “a similar motiva- 
tion of deep-seated conflict which created tension; the 
tensions eventually building up to an explosive point, 
caused by the simple crying of a baby, and leading to 
aggressiveness and to the death of the infants.” 

In the three cases in which mothers murdered their 
children, Dr. Smith drew upon his extensive experience 
with his general psychiatric practice. He had examined 
many female patients passing through an acute anxiety 
state sufficiently serious to classify as reactive depressive 
pattern. In all of these patients, one symptom predomi- 
nated, an anxiety and fear that they would do harm to 
their children, a fear all out of proportion to the severity 
of the presenting picture. Of the more than one thousand 
patients he had examined, the predominant fear was ac- 
tually fulfilled in only these three. 


“Stigma: A Springboard to Mental Health,” by Albert 
Eglash, Ph.D. The author describes an experimental train- 
ing program undertaken in an effort to determine the 
therapeutic value of modifying the stereotyped response 
to stigma. Some prisoners were selected to serve as 
subjects in role-playing in a job interview situation, while 
others served as a control group. 

The ex-prisoner, when confronted by rejection because 
of his status, makes use of stereotyped clichés in an effort 
to refute any aspersions directed at him. “Since any at- 
tempt directly to modify a stereotyped response produces 
hostile resistance and fixates the response—i.e., its main- 
tenance becomes a primary goal—the trainer modifies the 
men’s methods by examining their objectives. The parolee’s 
obvious objectives, to get a job and remain out of prison 
lie outside his control. He is offered a new primary objec- 
tive, freedom from bitterness over the outcome of a parole 
or employment interview.” 

Instead of the usual response rejection of the personnel 
officer with some such stereotype as “I made my mistake, 
which anyone might do. I’ve learned my lesson,” 
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trainees were encouraged to strike toward the new objec. 
tive: freedom from bitterness, by using humor, “resultin 
— 2 replier’s accepting and exaggerating an ascribed 
rai 

Trainees were given an evaluation sheet, and tests ad- 
ministered to both trainees and control group. Tests indi- 
cated that trainees had modified their responses, whereas 
control group had as a whole tended to continue to respond 
with the stereotyped clichés. According to the author, the 
trainees, as a result of the training program, became more 
open and nondefensive, were able to accept of their own 
accord mildly derogatory statements, and to offer a list 
of self-descriptive or self-identifying phrases. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Experimenter-Subject Psychotherapy: A New Method 
of Introducing Intensive Office Treatment for Unreachable 
Cases,” by Charles W. Slack, Ph.D. (April 1960). Thi 
extraordinarily provocative paper describes an ri- 
mental attempt to reach hard-core, “untreatable’ delin- 
quents therapeutically, without seeming to. The author, 
with foundation help, operated as a researcher-experi- 
menter in a delinquency area. His approach to his thera- 
peutic prospects was, essentially, to solicit their assistance 
—at two dollars an hour—as subjects, or employees, if 
you will, in an experimental eo described as primarily 
designed for the information of the “experimenter.” Any 
“help” received by the a beyond his pay, was purely 
incidental, although described candidly as a possible out- 
come. Only 11 subjects had entered into the relationship 
when the paper was prepared, 3 were interrupted by 
adventitious factors, the remaining 8 staying in contact 
for a significant length of time. Importance is attached 
to the fact that all of these subjects, delinquents of con- 
siderable reputation, had previously resisted conventional 
forms of individual therapy. Once the contractual rela- 
tionship (a highly permissive compact, by the way) was 
entered, complete freedom in choice of exploratory and 
therapeutic method was experienced; while tape-recorded, 
nondirective interviews seem to have been the basic 
vehicle, extensive test batteries were utilized, and employ- 
ment of analytic techniques was viewed as feasible. 

It would require, I think, a review longer than the paper 
to touch upon all aspects of the shock impact, the moral 
squirming, the philosophical speculation, the defensiveness, 
the almost leprous fascination experienced by the conven- 
tially-oriented individual therapist in mulling over the 
implications of the experimenter-subject device. While we 
concede our unspectacular record in affecting hard-shell 
delinquent behavior by “honest” therapy, there is still 
anxiety over the efficacy, or morality, of baiting the thera- 
peutic trap. We have employed sundry seductive devices 
ere this—from refreshments at an institutional group 
meeting to expensive recreational plants designed to make 
“character-building” activities irresistible—but often with 
the dour suspicion that our goodies were more valued than 
our help. Perhaps this is simply a candid and more effec- 
tive rendition of the siren song we’ve sung in other ways. 

Possibly the reaction one feels is not so much to the 
“don’t-pay-us-we'll-pay-you” aspect of this experiment as 
to the somewhat strained presentation of the whole rela- 
tionship to the subject as all in the interests of science. 
This is perhaps the area where this experiment departs 
from previous attempts to sneak up on the delinquent. One 
wonders how long this posture will be credible to the know- 
ledgeable offender, or how many therapists could carry it 
off at all. How many “experimenters” can work the ter- 
ritory for how long without working it out? Is it con- 
ceivable that we might, with less rationalization and more 
extended usefulness, simply say, “Your job now is to work 
out your problems and we’re going to pay you to do the 
job.”? 
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ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 
Reviewed by JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


“The Juvenile Court in Missouri: 1957-59—A Survey of 
Current Developments and Future Requirements,” by Noah 
Weinstein and Lee N. Robins (Washington University Law 
Quarterly, December 1959). In the summer of 1959 Judge 
Weinstein and Professor Robins undertook a survey to 
determine the full impact of the changes and additions 
brought about by the provisions of the 1957 Juvenile Code 
in the procedures and practices of the juvenile courts in 
Missouri. Through personal interviews with judges of the 
juvenile courts, juvenile officers, law-enforcement officers, 
and representatives of the child welfare service of the 
State Division of Welfare, a large collection of empirical 
data was assembled. This has enabled the authors to 
develop various analyses of the operation of the juvenile 
courts in the State. ; 

Topics covered include the dimensions of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, juvenile court staff and facilities, 
juvenile court procedures, including the information made 
available to the juvenile judge at the time of hearing and 
the time lapses between apprehension and hearing, the 
content of written records, recent changes in juvenile 
court procedures and attitudes toward the new juvenile 


ie. 

The authors have also analyzed the directions which 
members of the juvenile court staff believe should be 
taken in the future and current needs for improving the 
juvenile court. A short statement is made of the problems 
of the juvenile court judge and the study closes with 
comments on the findings and a statement of future needs. 

“The Right to Counsel and The ‘Unpopular Cause’,” by 
Morris L. Ernst and Alan U. Schwartz (University of 
Pittsburg Law Review, June 1959). Despite the constitu- 
tional provision guaranteeing to the accused the right 
of representation, members of the legal profession tend to 
shun the unpopular cause. While it is true that abuse was 
heaped upon Josiah Quincy, Jr., and John Adams by the 
Massachusetts colonists for their successful defense of the 
British soldiers who participated in the Boston Massacre, 
men such as John W. Davis, Clarence Darrow, and Arthur 
Garfield Hays were persuaded to accept these difficult 
cases, even when it meant risk to their own reputations. 

This timidity of lawyers in accepting the defense of the 
“unpopular cause” is the theme of this lead article in a 
symposium conducted by the editors of the Pittsburgh Law 
Review. Why lawyers decline to be associated with un- 
popular causes and clients is the question posed by the 
authors of the article but left largely unanswered. What 
is suggested is a careful study within the legal profession 
to ascertain the reasons for this attitude. The balance of 
the symposium consists of comments on this article. 


“Curfew Ordinances and the Control of Nocturnal Juve- 
nile Crime,” (University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
November 1958). Juvenile curfew ordinances have become 
rather common in the last 15 years, particularly in the 
large urban centers. Though aimed at reducing juvenile 
crime, opinion as to their utility, efficacy, and desirability 
has been far from unanimous. Many jurisdictions have 
flatly refused to adopt them and in other jurisdictions 
the curfew ordinances are not enforced. 

This informative note appearing in the Pennsylvania 
aw Review is divided into several parts. The first con- 
sists of a factual summary and an enlightening compari- 
son of existing curfew ordinances or statutes, based on 
4 questionnaire sent to the chiefs of police in 109 cities 
With a population in excess of 100,000. The second part is 
an authoritative story of the pean operation of the 
curfew ordinance in Philadelphia. These two considera- 


tions lead into an evaluation of curfew ordinances, the 
control which they give to police over groups of juveniles, 
the actual effect on the incidence of crime, and the consti- 
tutional aspects of such ordinances. 


Existing curfew provisions, according to the analysis, 
vary in form according to the age group included, the 
curfew hours, the conduct prohibited, the conduct excepted, 
and the degree of responsibility placed on the minor, the 
parent, and other persons. This short article is replete 
with basic information, and is scholarly in presentation 
and analysis. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by Witu1aAM C. Nau 


“Crime-Breeding Prisons,’ by Calvin Tompkins (News- 
week, April 25, 1960). The writer surveys our penal 
systems and makes the rather discouraging observation 
that, despite prison reform and modern trends in correc- 
tion, our Nation’s prisons and reformatories are mainly 
schools of crime whose inmates have learned to “pull time.” 
He attributes the high rate of recidivism to idleness, 
homosexuality, politics, and lack of standards. These 
factors, he states, are reflected in inequality of sentences, 
political patronage in selection of penal officials and guards, 
tensions and trouble caused by sex problems, and resistance 
See industries caused by competition with private 
industry. 

Evaluating the trend toward greater use of psychiatric 
diagnosis and treatment in prisons, the writer notes that 
there are not nearly enough psychiatrists or trained 
psychologists available and that even if the prisons were 
adequately staffed, psychiatry has no cure for drug addicts 
or psychopaths. 

Group therapy, the author points out, is being recognized 
as a hopeful new program of treatment, and the trend to- 
ward classification, specialized treatment, and a greater 
use of minimum security camps gives rise to the opti- 
mistic view that progress is being made. 

The writer recognizes that “open” prisons are only for 
carefully screened prisoners, many of whom would be 
good risks on probation, and cites the Saginaw, Michigan, 
probation experiment that produced the conclusion that 
probation could be used in 70 percent of cases if a court 
has a well-trained staff and reasonable caseloads. 

Although the public is becoming better educated to the 
idea of expanded juvenile and adult probation services 
and has begun to recognize the economy of probation 
compared to imprisonment, it is still cautious about ac- 
cepting the idea of treatment as a crime preventive in- 
stead of punishment. Nevertheless, even though many 
Americans hold fast to the theory of retaliation there is 
a growing awareness of the failure of the old methods to 
curb our rising juvenile delinquency and adult crime rate. 

“Capital Punishment Is Not the Answer,” by Ernest 
Havemann (Reader’s Digest, May 1960). A committee for 
the Delaware legislature made a study of capital punish- 
ment and came up with seven reasons for abolishing it. 
After studying the report the state legislature voted to 
become the ninth state to abolish the death penalty. The 
study led to the conclusion that capital punishment is 
not a deterrent to murder, that serious capital offenses 
are usually committed by the emotionally disturbed and 
mentally ill, that prosecutors are becoming concerned 
over the fact that some juries will find a defendant not 
guilty rather than return a first degree murder conviction, 
and that the certainty of punishment in prison is prefer- 
able to the risk of a defendant going free. The study also 
recognized that there is no consistency or uniformity in 
capital since the privileged offenders who can 
atford the best legal counsel seldom are executed. Convic- 
tion of the innocent does occur, the article points out. At 
least two states abolished the death penalty following 
the wave of embarrassment and remorse resulting from 
the execution of an innocent man. 

The report reaches the conclusion that society can be 
properly protected if the states tighten up on parole re- 
quirements and make a life sentence a meaningful term. 
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Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Punishment and Psychotherapy,” by Dr. Phil. Hellmut 
Strasser (April 1960). This interesting article deals with 
the treatment of psychoneurotic offenders, particularly 
psychotherapy in its relation to the more authoritarian 
methods used by the state. According to the author, there 
should be no fundamental antithesis between punish- 
ment and therapy but rather a division of labor depending 
on the circumstances of each case. In order to profit from 
therapy the patient has to be able and willing to work with 
the therapist; first of all he has to realize that he is sick. 
Dr. Strasser warns against the type of person who offers to 
undergo psychotherapy in order to escape trial and sen- 
tence in a criminal court; such patients may not show 
genuine desire for treatment once the threat of criminal 
punishment has been removed. On the other hand, inmates 
of correctional institutions may have genuine insight and 
an honest desire for treatment. This is demonstrated in 
the case of a 17-year-old girl who had been placed in a 
juvenile institution after a history of compulsive stealing. 

ince she had no opportunity to steal in the institution, 
the underlying neurosis produced certain unusual dreams 
and phantasies; the patient became aware of these and 
cooperated in a psychoanalysis. 


Probation Practices in Selected Countries 


The Selection of Offenders for Probation. Pre- 
= by Dr. Max Griinhut. New York: United 

ations, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, 1959. Pp. 66. 50 cents. 


Since 1948, the United Nations has considered the sub- 
ject of probation to be a priority item on its agenda. In 
1955, the Social Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations requested that a study be 
made concerning the methods applied by probation officers 
and the courts for the selection of offenders for probation. 
The 66-page pamphlet, The Selection of Offenders for 
Probation, issued in 1959, was prepared by Dr. Max 
Griinhut, Reader in Criminology at Oxford University, 
England, in cooperation with the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. 

The authors assume that there is a changing attitude 
toward offenders, and that more emphasis.is being placed 
on the social needs and the social problems of the offender 
rather than upon the legal aspects of crime and punish- 
ment. It is proposed that the basic legal conception of 
probation applies to “suspension of punishment” and 
“personal care and supervision.” There is a rather brief 
generic discussion of the philosophy of probation and its 
application to offenders and the recommendation is made 
that there should be further research to clarify the con- 
siderations which lead to the use or the rejection of pro- 
bation in individual cases. 

Probation as practiced in England, Germany, France, 
and Sweden is rather briefly treated, with the emphasis 
being placed on English practices. Comparisons are made 
of the various philosophies of these countries. All countries 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Chief of Research and Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


The author points out that psychotherapy is very rare in 
juvenile institutions and does not exist in adult prisons 
in Germany. He suggests that a new type of institution 
should be created for inmate patients requiring both insti. 
tutionalization and therapy. 

“Human Relations of Probationers,” by Gerhard Melzer 
(April 1960). Cases of delinquency almost invariably in. 
volve persons whose basic human relations are profoundly 
disturbed. The author states that he has not encountered 
a single probationer that came from a harmonious, well- 
ordered family. Absence of the father during wartime, 
desertion of wife and children by the father, adultery by 
the mother, presence of stepparents and half-siblings in 
the home are cited among the numerous factors that have 
provided an abnormal background, and have created con- 
ditions of emotional deprivation and abnormal tension, 
Specific examples of childhood trauma are associated 
with the last war, such as the bombing of cities, death of 
the father, separation from the mother, and placement in 
foster homes and institutions. Delinquency is a common 
reaction among youngsters who have been exposed to 
experiences of this type. Nomadic and asocial tendencies, 
criminality and general inability to relate to other human 
beings are among the more frequent manifestations; cases 
of a genuine psychoneurosis are less often encountered by 
the probation officer. The author mentions the juvenile 
gang as one of the factors that frequently influence 
young delinquents. Against the background of all these 
abnormalities, the caseworker tries to establish his own 
treatment relationship with the probationer. 


make it a practice of distinguishing the methods of treating 
juveniles, adolescents, and the adult offenders. In England, 
more attention is paid, in the case of adolescents and 
adults, to the actual offense and its impact upon society, 
whereas in the case of juveniles, attention is paid to the 
sociological and psychological factors. Germany formerly 
had its judicial rulings based in the framework of “just 
retribution” and “the need for expiation by punishment.” 
The idea of probation is gradually gaining ground in 
Germany. The courts now deliberate on whether the 
defendant has “offensive tendencies.” Adolescents are 
handled as juveniles if the decision is made that the 
adolescents’ actions are determined by “impulses and 
instinctive drives” rather than by reason and delibera- 
tion. France acts with the thought that the selection for 
probation should be made on the basis of “criminological 
expediency.” In Sweden, the emphasis was placed on re- 
tributive punishment until the enactment of “A Draft Bill 
on Social Protection” in 1956. Probation is severed alto- 
gether from the “conditional sentence.” 

There is very little bibliography, much of it consisting 
of publications issued by the United Nations concerning 
probation. No mention is made of the research already 
conducted by the United States with reference to criteria 
for probation selection. 

This pamphlet contains no appendix, and only a brief 
table of contents. Although the title gives the impression 
that criteria for the selection of probation will be studied, 
the authors content themselves with making brief com- 
ments on the methods by which offenders are consider 
for probation. 

Chapter V, “Summary and Conclusion,” consisting of 
two pages, gives a generic picture of the criteria used i 
probation selection. 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


A review of this pamphlet would seem to indicate that 
amore appropriate title would be “Probation Practices in 
Selected Countries.” The report is interesting from the 
viewpoint of picturing the development of probation in 
yarious European countries and the changing philosophies 
in the handling of the offender. 


South Bend, Ind. RAYMOND M. GRUMMELL 


A Backward Look in Corrections 


My Unwelcome Guests. By Frederick S. Baldi, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1959. Pp. 222. $3.95. 


In My Unwelcome Guests, Frederick S. Baldi, M.D., has 
distilled the experience of 40 years as administrator of 
Philadelphia’s downtown Moyamensing and suburban 
Holmesburg prisons and Pennsylvania’s Rockview Peniten- 
tiary. After taking his medical degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1910, he was employed by the Philadel- 
phia County Prisons as assistant physician in 1914. In 
1932 he became superintendent and medical director, 
where he stayed until 1953 when he was appointed super- 
intendent and medical director of Rockview Penitentiary. 
Upon his retirement in 1956, he returned to the old 
family residence in Bucks County where “there is no 
reminder, as far as the eye can see, of man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 

Dr. Baldi had to clean up the institutions after each of 
his predecessors, who were inefficient and left the prison 
unsanitary. In the process, he learned that prisons and 
prisoners have to be controlled by authority, and with 
purpose. No prisoner ever got by Dr. Baldi with feigned 
illness, although he made sure that the prisons, themselves, 
were clean, sanitary, and economical, and the prisoners 
were not subjected to punishment beyond the courts’ 
intentions. He prided himself on getting up early, giving 
a full day’s work, never serving liquor, and being cautious 
with a dollar. His outspoken manner never left doubt as 
to what he meant. Maybe, even, he chipped a few laws 
now and then in order to maintain control and run his 
prison right. His captain sent an inmate sprawling on 
one occasion to show that authority was unquestionably 
with the administration. : 

Prison is primarily a custodial institution, and the 
tricks are many with which prisoners and personnel, 
through weakness or intent, try to beat custody. Psychia- 
try, sociology, and similar approaches have never lived 
up to expectations, according to Dr. Baldi, who says he 
practices a lot of psychiatry, himself (p. 77). The prisoner 
who “straightens up and flies right” after release has 
simply “kept alive some mysterious spark in his heart” 
(p. 49). Dr. Baldi considers psychiatry futile and, some- 
times, “silly.” The operation of rehabilitation programs 
when the guards and others connected with it know the 
futility of it is a compromise between the better policy 
of keeping prisoners until they are no longer dangerous 
and the fact that soft society is actually turning loose a 
majority of prisoners. 

Very little of his medical training shows in Dr. Baldi’s 
prison administration. He is judgmental, wants to strangle 
with his bare hands, people who have committed some 
crimes, and the expressed attitudes are seemingly in 
Violation of phases of the Hippocratic oath taken by 
practitioners of the medical profession. While he appears 
proud of his 6-foot, 3-inch, 230-pound frame, there is 
manifest neither understanding of nor sympathy for the 
dynamics of human behavior, including criminal behavior, 
nor of the psychotherapeutic techniques by which it is 
modified. He describes in detail, for example, how the blood 
tushed to his neck as he restrained himself from crossing 
the desk and doing harm to a prisoner standing with head 
down as he questioned him about his offense. 

The discussions of the insane, the psychopath, the 
harcotic addict, and the homosexual depicts a superficial 
and “practical” understanding of these problems. The old 
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terminology, “dementia praecox,” is used for schizophrenia. 
Although not a scholarly work, there are references in the 
back of the book, apparently not connected with anything 
in particular, with an average publication date before 
1930. The psychopath is depicted as a confidence man, and 
one obviously emotionally starved boy who “sopped 
up attention like a sponge” was diagnosed in Dr. Baldi’s 
medical report as “a vicious degenerate and a liar.” The 
only lasting cure for narcotic addiction was shown as when 
a man decides to rid himself of the habit and has the will 
power to stick to that desire. Homosexuality occurs in 
“clans which have ‘gone to seed’ through too much in- 
breeding” or easy living, and appears in declining societies. 

Describing himself as a “kindly man” (p. 81), Dr. Baldi 
uses such solutions as throwing away the key, “the chair 
he deserved,” and similar expressions of emotionally-in- 
volved aggression for the benefit of society. He regards 
persons who do not agree with him as sob-sisters, dupes, 
bleeding-hearts, soft-soapers, chicken-hearted, do-gooders, 
social workers, and psychiatrists. 

The idea that “there but for the grace of God go I” 
is just not true. There are people who are “born bad” 
(p. 144). Yet, social workers and similar dupes want to 
help prisoners. The prison physican and the chaplain are 
the only two people well equipped to work with prisoners, 
and nobody else. Even the prisoners feel this way, for they 
know that not all the inmates were innocent victims of 
society’s faults! 

Methods of handling criminal behavior have to be rough 
and certain, so there is never a doubt as to the existence 
of authority. Capital punishment should be increased and 
made automatic for some offenses, for reasons of deter- 
rence and the elimination of heinous offenders. There is 
only one method of handling juvenile delinquency. Dr. 
Baldi holds that parents have abrogated their duty to 
punish and that John Dewey’s progressive education has 
stopped the schools from filling the gap. Training is not 
accomplished through “sweet reasoning,” but through 
exercise of authority coupled with good example. 

A highly confident and possessive person, Dr. Baldi’s 
use of my prison my staff, my guards, even if they were 
wooden Indians and hoe handles on occasion, eventually 
leading to his book, My Unwelcome Guests, is a logical 
evolvement. Whether he had 40 years of experience or had 
his original ideas reinforced 40 times makes little differ- 
ence. Whether the prison environment had more influence 
on Dr. Baldi than Dr. Baldi had on the prison makes little 
difference, either. The fact remains that Dr. Baldi ex- 
presses the current viewpoints of a large group of prison 
personnel—and some wardens—in American corrections 
today. Further, his ability to put it into words in an inter- 
esting literary style sets this book apart so that it should 
become a part of all correctional libraries to further the 
understanding of the popular view and, thereby, facilitate 
communication with unsophisticated newsmen, old-time 
editors, and conservative politicians who mold opinion in 
many geographic areas. 

With the confidence of the papal bull of infallibility, 
the bulls of Baldi, Bannan, and Best represent the con- 
servative, man-on-the-street views that find popularity 
among persons not specialists in human behavior and the 
social sciences, and they make up the majority of the 
taxpayers. In several prisons, today, are administrators 
who hold to these views but can not express them so well. 
Some have taken academic degrees, as did Dr. Baldi, 
without much integration of understanding with practice. 
These men with man-on-the-street ideas of prison opera- 
tion lend prestige and dignity of an academic degree to 
these ideas and reinforce them with years of steril ex- 
perience and become popular wardens. Dr. Baldi received 
from his education a facility with words that has helped 
him put this popular view in a most interesting manner. 
For the custodial, conservative, and popular view of prison 
administration, the little volume, My Unwelcome Guests, 
by Frederick S. Baldi, ‘M.D., has no peer. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 
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Glueck. Boston: 
$10.50. 


The problem of determining the causation and treatment 
of delinquency, which are factors directly relating to its 
revention, is not entirely the responsibility of the Glueck 
amily. Glancing at the table of contents in The Problem 
of Delinquency, however, the debt owed in these areas to the 
Gluecks is very apparent. That this compendium is an 
eclectic and intricate recording of the multidimensional 
approaches to an understanding of the problem of delin- 
quency is also apparent from the size and weight of the 
book alone. It is a stimulating text, not easily skimmed 
through, that will have wide appeal and most certainly 
will attract the attention of the lawyers the Editor is 
most anxious to influence. The subject matter arrangement 
into sections of Incidence and Causation, The Juvenile 
Court and the Law, and Treatment and Prevention makes 
this a very suitable text for specific subject research and 
reference into the different aspects and modern thinking 
about the problem. 

The first article in the book points out how speculative 
is the prediction and causation theory which is based upon 
a definition of delinquency drawn from boys already delin- 
quent. Definitions given by the states for acts which are 
adjudicated delinquent vary and the collection of data rests 
in so many different hands that the studying of lar 
numbers of “delinquent” boys, while statistically a valid 
approach, produces clinical diagnoses of the person of 
the delinquent and still leaves the essence of the problem, 
the matter of its social control, for separate consideration, 
though this is the inseparable social element of the nature 
of delinquency itself. 

The whole text indicates the Editor’s ingrained belief 
that the careful student of delinquency is forced to “a 
skeptical but informed eclecticism as to both cause and 
ate me cong This, in his opinion, does not mean that exact 

owledge of etiology is necessary to successful control 
and he advocates “trial and error methods when it comes 
to implementing the research findings by therapeutic and 
preventive measures.” The Editor also feels that European 
and American criminologists and sociologists, such as 
Cohen, make suggestions for control that are impractical 
and theoretical. He states, for example, that 
Delinquent Boys overlooks the findings in Unraveling Juve- 
nile Delinquency and ignores the fact that the delinquent 
element of the working class is but a small proportion of 
that class. That this may be true is unquestioned, but the 
point at issue is whether the working class provides a 
disproportionate share of the whole delinquent popula- 
tion and why. The specifics of the problem according to 
the studies of the Editor and Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck are 
the identifiable personality traits attributable to delin- 
quents when they are compared to nondelinquents. The 
urgency of the problem, however, is still that of the 
control of delinquency. 

Control depends upon the treatment agents in existence 
now, of whom the police and school teachers are prime 
examples. Rinck in an excellent article on “The Super- 
vision of the Juvenile Delinquent” and the role of the 
police, emphasizes the practical difficulties in the relation- 
ship between the police and social workers that mitigates 
against teamwork and sometimes results in the court 
being used as a placement agency only. Prevention can be 
accomplished by the policeman who is familiar with his 
territory and knows by sight the children needing special 
service. Effective control of delinquency could be accom- 

lished if the “front line” agents were properly trained. 
chool teachers are a potential gold mine in this respect. 
Causation studies might be more practical and fruitful 
if closely linked to programs of control both experimental 
and routine already in existence. The training schools 
provide 24 hours per day opportunities for such research 
and observation. 

The most important point of the Gluecks findings in 
relation to the remedying of delinquency on a community- 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


A Symposium on the Nature and Control of Delinquency 


The Problem of Delinquency. Edited by Sheldon 
oughton Mifflin, 1959. Pp. 1162. 


wide scale was their comment in 1950 “that a critical eval. 
uation of contemporary American ideals is necessary as a 
basis for the more intelligent moral guidance of our future 
citizens.” With this in mind (and Cohen’s thinking), the 
Gluecks’ stress on parental relationship in the Social Pre. 
diction Table used in their predictive studies is based upon 
their point “that parents are not only the bearers but the 
selective filters, of the general culture. The same is true 
of school teachers.” The same point is made about social 
workers by Kenneth L. M. Pray in “The Place of Social 
Casework in the Treatment of Delinquency.” He writes 
“consciously or unconsciously . . . the worker assumed 
a large measure of responsibility for remoulding the life 
of the individual client . . . into conformity with 
community standards or, even more often, with the personal 
standards of the worker himself. . . .” This was his- 
torically true and is now altered, according to the writer, 
because social work function does not posit the choices to 
be made for the client, it enables him to determine his 
own. This is an example of impractical theory as Charlotte 
Towle so pointedly comments in the same article “one 
needs a character structure to be able to come to grips 
with reality.” The worker may be faced with almost a 
spiritual vacuum in his client’s mind or insufficient ego 
strength to make any consistently meaningful value 
choices. The positing of different value choices is an in- 
separable fact from the actual presence of the worker and 
his choices and the treatment process, which is in itself, an 
alternative system of value choices for the client. There 
is no escape from this responsibility. 

The doubts about the nature of delinquency in terms of 
its judicial treatment are highlighted in the section on the 
Juvenile Court and the Law. The Lindsay v. Lindsay case 
in 1913 stated firmly that the Juvenile Court Act is in 
violation of the Federal Constitution. Dr. J. J. Rappeport 
in discussion on procedural reforms for the juvenile court, 
a “hot” issue some 47 years after the Lindsay case, feels 
that a “framework of formalism is necessary as the hear- 
ing may have a sobering educative effect on the child as 
well as his parents, acting as an effective deterrent to 
future delinquency.” Agreement is reached by writers in 
this section of the text that delinquency stemming from 
specific antisocial acts is the business of the juvenile court 
and that dependency actions are a noncriminal matter 
to be heard in noncriminal courts. The right to counsel, for 
long the crusade of Paul Tappan (treatment without trial) 
is well illustrated in the case of the Arizona State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare v. Barlow et al. The nebulous dis- 
tinctions made between official and unofficial delinquencies 
which result in some real delinquents failing to obtain hel 
and pure mischief-makers stigmatized by a court recor 
makes the right to counsel something that should be offered 
to any parent for his child at any hearing of the court. In 
the section on Incidence and Causation it is pointed out by 
means of tables of the violations of unofficial and official 
delinquents and with other evidence that the term “delin- 
quency” is of little more value that the term “insanity” 
under its present legal definition. For this very reason in 
part, the term has equally heavy and unnecessary emotional 
connotations. 

In the article, “The Role and Contribution of the Train- 
ing School,” the main purpose of institutional placement 
is said to be treatment on the basis of combined teamwork 
of the human disciplines. Literally as the field of delin- 
quency is presented here that would involve something 
like daily doses of calcium for all the “calcium-starvation” 
delinquents in the institution, combined with Cohen's 
knowledge of their cultural background and Albert Elias’ 
ability to structure the “remedial” group. 

This text poses many such possibilities of tools for 
combat and is a discussion stimulant for seminar learning. 
Presumably the text could also be adapted for other forms 
of teaching also. It is not a training manual for socl 
workers, the police, or lawyers. The legal issues presen 
are very instructive but not inclusive. Comprehensive and 
informative as this compendium professes to be, it is not 
as representative of modern day criminology as it might 
be. There seems to be scant reference to the thinking of 
Sheldon, Sutherland, Reckless, Mannheim, and Bloch and 
Flynn and despite the size of the book it should be used in 
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conjunction with and over against the thinking of these 
people whose “generalities” are not to be overlooked 
simply because they do not include the psychosocial 
“specifics” so brilliantly delineated by the Gluecks. 


Ohio State University RICHARD J. CLENDENEN 


Problems of Delinquency for the General Reader 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. By Mrs. 
Lee R. Steiner. Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 
1960. Pp. 199. $3.95. 


This book appears to be aimed at a mass audience. The 
book jacket describes the author as follows: “Certified 
sychologist, psychoanalyst, consultant in personal prob- 
ems, lecturer, and broadcaster, for the past 13 years has 
been producer and moderator of the WEVD University 
of the Air forum, Psychologically Speaking, which has 
three times won the Ohio State Award for Educational 
Radio and Television. She holds a B.A. degree from the 
University of Minnesota, and M.S. from Smith College, 
and advanced credits from New York University. As 
a member of the staff of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, she trained and supervised many of the professional 
staff members of the various correctional institutions 
throughout the State of Illinois. She made a study of 27 
women murderers at Joliet Penitentiary and was locked in 
with them for the duration of the study. She also con- 
ducted a study of recidivism at Warwick State School for 
Boys for the New York State Department of Child Welfare. 
Mrs. Steiner’s other books include Where Do People Take 
Their Troubles, A Practical Guide for Troubled People, 
and Make the Most of Yourself.” 

The first chapter consists mainly of the transcript of a 
radio roundtable conducted by the author on the nature 
of delinquency and its prevention. Many aspects of the 
problem, its causes and remedies, are described. Cautious 
optimism is expressed regarding such techniques as group 
therapy, if the child is reached early enough. 

The succeeding chapters deal with such topics as “Is 
Youth Going to the Dogs?”, “Why Some Kids go Wrong,” 
“Are Parents to Blame?”, “Sane or Insane?”, “Do Slums 
Create Delinquents?”, “What is a Sex Delinquent?”, “Are 
the Kids Really so Bad?”, “The Revolving Door,” “The 
Gangsters,” “The Performing Arts,” “Is Education at 
Fault?”, and finally, “Therapy—the 20th Century Magic.” 
These chapters consist mainly of case histories from the 
author’s own experience. They are presented entertainingly 
and with a degree of authenticity. They raise pertinent 
questions but, commendably, do not present final answers 
regarding the questions raised in the chapter headings. 

The book is not recommended for the professional in 
the delinquency field, since it is apparently not aimed at 
such an audience. Some statements are made which would 
be disturbing to many professionals. For example, on 
page 30 the author reports that she diagnosed a child as 
schizophrenic. The making of such a diagnosis without 
psychiatric consultation would certainly be questioned by 
many psychiatrists. 

Public education is strongly criticized for failing to 
challenge and reach the interests of children of low socio- 
economic status. Examples of successful pioneering in 
Vocational education for such children are given. After 
discussing other promising innovations, the author makes 
the following excellent statement: “At about the third 
grade it would seem to me that we should begin to evaluate 
the child’s educational future in terms of his intellectual 
and emotional stability and in terms of the niche which 
he expects to fill in society. And then respect that niche. 
Only a few people can be EST. . .. The Utopia I 
ask for is a society in which each child has full opportunity 
to develop his capacities, to command the respect of his 
community for whatever contribution he can make... 
Without the admonition to ‘make somthing of yourself.’ 
The child who cannot find a satisfying niche for himself, 
that commands respect, may try to find his satisfactions 
il any way he thinks he can gain recognition.” 
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In the chapter on therapy the author makes some ques- 
tionable statements. She affirms that successful therapy 
with delinquents was outstandingly exemplified in Boys 
Town and in the work of Father Divine. Are there care- 
ful professional evaluations of these projects? 

Psychoanalysis is dismissed as suitable only for middle 
and upper class patients, without taking into account 
the psychoanalytically oriented therapy with low class 
children of such therapists as Redl, Bettelheim, and staff 
members of the Judge Baker Guidance Center and the 
Thom Clinic in Boston—to mention only a few. 

A final statement is challenging to all the psychological 
professions in suggesting that they have not reached the 
delinquents because they are not themselves creative. 
“They cannot fashion something just as exciting for the 
delinquent. They can merely offer themselves as models— 
and that self is often very dull. Come to think of it, most 
people’s lives are very dull.” This kind of overstatement 
is characteristic of the book. It reinforces the impression 
that the book is designed for a popular audience. As such, 
it may be useful in stimulating the citizens to ask perti- 
nent questions of the professionals and afford the oppor- 
tunity for effective interpretation. 


Washington, D. C. RAYMOND F. GOULD 


Medical Testimony in Court 


Impartial Medical Testimony: A Report by a 
Special Committee of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York on the Medical Expert 
Testimony Project. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. 188. $3.95. 

In recent years the courts have been flooded with per- 
sonal injury cases arising from automobile accidents, 
industrial accidents, and other types of accidents in which 
liability may be assessed. In these cases which are gener- 
ally decided on the basis of medical testimony, the plain- 
tiff’s lawyer looks for medical testimony which will pro- 
duce a maximum verdict, while the defendant’s lawyer 
seeks medical testimony which will produce a minimum 
verdict. Lawyers who try these cases and doctors who 
serve as expert witnesses may develop partisan attitudes 
which hamper the pueeneseee, Trial courts over the 
country are burdened with the thankless task of deciding 
these difficult cases, which are estimated to make up 
80 percent of court loads. Often thoroughly confused by 
widely divergent expert medical opinions, juries are hard 
pressed to decide the issues fairly and with certainty. 

Leaving aside those few cases in which contradictory 
medical opinions result from conscious bias or venality, 
the courts are left with a substantial number of cases in 
which differing opinions result from varying degrees of 
skill or lack of skill on the part of the medical experts 
involved. 

This book describes in detail the New York Medical 
Expert Testimony Project, a unique collaborative experi- 
ment between lawyers and doctors, designed to remedy 
deficiencies and abuses occurring in the presentation of 
medical proof in judicial proceedings. The project, which 
began in December of 1952 under grants from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation and the Ford Motor Company Fund, 
involved setting up panels of neutral outstanding physi- 
cians in various medical specialties who would be available 
at the call of the court to make medical examinations of 
plaintiffs in personal injury cases. It was intended that 
these experts be employed in those cases where the medical 
issues were being disputed in the hope that their testi- 
mony would help in effecting satisfactory settlement. In 
actual practice, the use of these experts has resulted in a 
general improvement in the quality of medical testimony. 
The procedure has helped to reduce court congestion 
since, it has been possible to settle many cases without 
going to trial, when the litigants agreed to accept the 
findings of panel experts. 

The most significant objection to the use of court ap- 
pointed experts arises at the trial level, and relates to 
the effects of the impartial expert’s special status upon 
the traditional adversary proceeding. Although the impar- 
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tial expert is subject to cross examination, the extent to 
which he may be challenged is necessarily somewhat 
limited by his status as an appointee of the court. In 
effect, the court-appointed medical witness is cloaked 
with a robe of infallibility with all of the inherent dangers 
which inevitably accrue. 

Since the 2-year experimental period ended, the project 
has been continued to date using monies appropriated by 
the city authorities for this purpose. Current reports 
show that the project which is known as “The Medical 
Report Office” continues to function as an important part 
of the trial work of the Supreme Court of New York 
County. In addition, similar offices now exist or are planned 
for early establishment in the federal courts in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago and in the state courts of Maryland, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and California. At the present time 
a committee is studying the feasibility of using such a 
> dace in the metropolitan areas in the State of New 

ersey. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


A Chaplain’s View of the Delinquent 


Adolescence and Juvenile Delinquency. By 
Chaplain Harold E. Davidson. Circleville, Ohio: 
Advocate Press, 1960. Pp. 61. 


Probably the word “disturbing” is the best single adjec- 
tive with which to describe this small paperbound book. 
There is an urgency and insistence in the author’s appeal 
for understanding and help for youngsters who are in 
trouble. It would be hard for anyone to read this document 
and not feel impelled to ask, “What can I do to help?” 

Here is an attempt to tell people on the outside what 
institutional life in a reform school is really like, not 
in terms of daily routines, but in terms of the aims and 
hopes or hopelessness of the inmates. The book is ad- 
dressed to parents, teachers, clergymen, and others whose 
work brings them into close but unofficial contact with the 
youth who are in trouble with the law. Although the appeal 
more or less ignores the professional worker as a possible 
reader, it does contain the text which many administrators 
would like to have attached to their budget requests. 

I find no quarrel with the fact that this booklet pre- 
sents scientific material in an unscientific manner. There 
is a widespread use of generalities, which for the student 
should be more closely defined, but which for this appeal 
must be stated in the broader terms of social philosophy 
and motivation in order to carry the reader beyond theory 
and into the opportunities for service. 

Moreover, the author, because of his background as a 
trained clergyman and a graduate student, has in his use 
of generalities done no irreparable damage to the findings 
of social research or the tenents of sociology and psychology 
as they apply to the understanding of human behavior. In 
addition to his training and experience, the author brings 
to his writings the insights of an understanding heart 
which comes only to those who care enough about others 
to achieve communication across the imaginary line which 
separates the offender from the offended. 

As to content, the first section of the book deals with 
adolescence, and the mistakes and problems which confront 
youth in growing up; also, the common errors and failures 
which parents make when confronted with these situa- 
tions. This information is valuable to parents of all teen- 
agers and I believe most of them would prefer finding it 
in books not specifically dealing with delinquent behavior. 

The second portion of the book covers the common errors 
of society which contribute to delinquent careers. This is 
largely a list of omissions and lost opportunities by the 
community, the school, the church, law-enforcement 
officials, and correctional workers. I found it challenging 
and thought-provoking. 

There is no attempt at dramatic effect, either through 
emotional appeal, lurid details, or religious dogma. The 


impact of the booklet lies in the sincerity and comprehen- 
sive experience of the author. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Success and Failure After Probation 


The Results of Probation: A Report of the Cam- 
bridge Department of Criminal Science. Volume X 
in English Studies in Criminal Science, Edited by 
L. Radzinowicz. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1958. Pp. 112. $5.50. 


This is an interesting report of the findings of a compre- 
hensive study of the effectiveness of probation in England, 
In contrast to findings reported in the usual annual reports 
published by numerous probation offices, the English study 
attempts to evaluate more rigorously the results of pro- 
bation as a rehabilitative instrumentality. As is well 
known, official reports of the results of probation for the 
most part describe that which transpired during the 
period of probation. Success or failure on probation is 
generally defined on the basis of the behavior of the 
offender while on probation. Such a definition of success 
or failure is hardly adequate to assess in any definitive 
manner so important a phase of the correctional process 
as probation. In order to gage the value of probation 
more efficiently we need to know how persistent are the 
changes in the offender’s attitude, values, and habits 
presumed to be due to probation. We need therefore to 
know what happens to offenders after they are released 
from probation supervision. This is exactly what the study 
described in this book does. The findings reported are 
based on a followup investigation of the behavior of a 
sample of probationers during a period of 3 years after 
they had been released from supervision. 

The study deals with data collected on 9,336 offenders 
released from probation during the years 1948, 1949, and 
1950. All of these offenders had been placed on probation 
by the courts in the county of London and in Middlesex. 
The number of adult offenders in the group studied was 
4,316, while the number of juvenile offenders was 5,020. 
Males contributed 3,050 cases to the adult group and 
4,586 cases to the juvenile group. 

The need to know more than what occurred to offenders 
while under supervision if we are to have a realistic 
appraisal of the value of probation is highlighted by the 
fact that, while 79 percent of the adults and 73 percent of 
the juveniles successfully completed their probation, only 
70 percent of the adults and 57 percent of the juveniles 
were deemed successful at the end of a 3-year period fol- 
lowing release from probation. As noted, success in proba- 
tion is based upon two periods of time or phases. Success in 
the first instance is defined as the absence from the record 
of offenders of court appearances because of noncompliance 
with conditions of probation or because of the commission 
of offenses. An offender who was classified as a probation 
success while under supervision and who, in addition, did 
not commit an offense during the 3-year period after the 
termination of probation was considered a success in the 
second phase. 

The results reported indicate that probation in general 
was encouragingly successful in the case of many offenders. 

As might have been anticipated on the basis of findings 
already reported by others, several characteristics of 
offenders are found to be related to success or failure of 
probation. Thus, it was found that females were more 
successful than males. Further, the data indicate that 
first offenders were more apt to respond to probation 
favorably than were recidivists. Age, also, seemed to be 
related to probation outcome. The findings suggest that 
the rate of success increases with an increase in age of 
offenders. 

The Results of Probation should be carefully studied by 
all persons engaged in probation work. 


University of Minnesota ELIo D. MONACHESI 


CHESTER C. ScoTT 
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Using Community Resources to Combat Delinquency 


A Look at Juvenile Delinquency. U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Publication No. 380, Washington, D. C., 
1960. Pp. 50. 


This booklet is a ready-made answer to place in the 
hands of the studious minded community leader who is 
seriously interested in being “briefed” on the background 
of the delinquency problem and the resources available 
for dealing with it. 

It is handy, concise, uncomplicated and yet compre- 
hensive. Written in nonprofessional language, the style is 
matter-of-fact, almost casual. If you feel the urge to re- 
commend this to an interested layman, you will also feel 
the urge to look over his shoulder and underline some 
sentences with your own “this is important, because... .” 
interpretation. 

The text very carefully (and I believe rightly so) stays 
away from specifics either in explaining causes or in re- 
commending action. It encourages an openminded examina- 
tion of local conditions to arouse interest in the welfare of 
all children and action toward obtaining needed welfare 
services. It interprets the community resources for helping 
children almost entirely in terms of the services of formal 
agencies. 

7. fact, the chief limitation of this booklet is its almost 
complete dependence upon the belief that the community’s 
best defense against delinquency is through increasing the 
variety of agency services available, and the frequency of 
agency contacts with clients. 

In reviewing so compact and so well planned a booklet 
itis perhaps unfair to lament the omissions. But one way 
to be specific about its usefulness is to call atten- 
tion to its limitations. This booklet prepares the lay- 
man for attacking the problem of delinquency through 
service on agency boards or through community planning 
on the interagency level. But here it stops without opening 
the door for lay participation through suggesting and 
devising new experimental programs or through critical 
evaluation of welfare procedures. It is in these two areas, 
professional opinion notwithstanding, that agencies are 
most in need of help and that laymen have essential con- 
tributions to make. 


Spring field, Ill. 


CHESTER C. ScoTT 


A Comprehensive Text on Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control. 
By Sophia M. Robison. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1960. Pp. 546. $6.75. 


This volume obviously is a college text for an under- 
graduate course in juvenile delinquency. It has a textbook 
format, and the material includes every aspect of the delin- 
quency problem. The author, trained both in sociology and 
social work, has “more that 30 years’ experience as a 
teacher, researcher, government consultant, and director 
of an institution for delinquent children.” She discusses 
available facts and theories of delinquency with timely 
illustrations providing the student with clearer insight 
into all phases of this social problem. 

The 30 chapters of this book are divided into six parts— 
“What is Delinquency and Who are the Delinquents,” 
“Theories of Cause,” “Primary Legal Agencies for Deal- 
ig with Delinquents,” “Institutions for Delinquents,” 
“Programs for Preventing Delinquency,” and “Conclusion.” 

Part One discusses difficulties of delinquency definition 
and statistics. The author points out that the Central 
Register would be a valuable device for better statistics 
and research. Juvenile delinquency in foreign countries, 
omitted in other such textbooks, is briefly presented with- 
out giving any accurate insight into their youth problems. 

Part Two provides the student with the historical devel- 
opment of research in delinquency causation. Classical, 
clinical, psychological, anthropological, and sociological 
approaches are examined and analyzed. For various 
Teasons these theories have not adequately explained 
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delinquent behavior. The author emphasizes need for 
continued research in natural settings, giving consideration 
to the interaction of factors within the individual, family, 
cultural, and physical environment. 


Part Three is concerned with the role of the police, 
courts, probation, and the youth correction authority in 
dealing with delinquency. Of special interest is the chapter 
entitled, “The Juvenile Court in Action,” wherein the 
author discusses a study of 219 court sessions presided 
over by 15 judges in a large juvenile court. They pre- 
sumably had the necessary legal and personal qualifica- 
tions including an interest in children, however, “no two 
judges apparently conceived of their role in exactly the 
same way.” This study concluded that these 15 judges 
could be generally classified into one of five role categories, 
namely, parent, counselor, lawyer, chancellor, or antagon- 
ist. Their varying attitudes toward lawyers, probation 
officers, social workers, and the police were also observed. 
The author warns that their interpretation of their role 
may not be typical and recommends similar studies be 
conducted in other juvenile courts. 

Particularly informative are the chapters emphasizing 
the importance of clinic services to the court and the 
“obstacles to effective psychiatric work with delinquents.” 
Listed also are many worthwhile recommendations for 
improving the juvenile court and probation services made 
by judges and others close to the problem. 

In Part Four this book deals with detention and train- 
ing school problems. Here the author points out that in 
many communities children are still held in jails, and 
frequently detention facilities are used inappropriately by 
the police, probation officers, and the courts. Although the 
philosophy of treating social deviants in institutions has 
shifted from punishment to rehabilitation, many have 
not reached this all-important goal. 

The chapter entitled “A State-Supported Institution” 
depicts the intolerable and inexcusable conditions exist- 
ing in an actual institution for juveniles and known also to 
exist in other training schools. The next chapter entitled 
“Treatment-Oriented Centers for Delinquents” reviews 
the “program of nine residential treatment centers dedi- 
cated to specialized care of delinquent children.” 

- Total delinquency prevention includes (1) forestalling 
delinquent activity, and (2) helping delinquents from 
getting into further trouble with the law. In Part Five the 
author discusses the positive and negative factors of four 
major approaches to delinquency prevention, namely, 
(1) programs of repression and punishment, i.e., curfew 
regulations, fining parents of delinquents, etc., (2) devel- 
opment of community organization programs such as 
coordinating councils and the area projects, (3) special 
programs focused on individual needs of all children, in- 
cluding preventive programs in the schools and special 
services for hard-core families, and (4) community efforts 
concentrating on the gang problems. 

No one approach will entirely eliminate delinquency. 
The problem calls for an integrated approach. Delinquency 
prevention is the responsibility of society, and each com- 
munity must use whatever measures and programs are 
necessary to effectively reduce delinquency. 

Part Six consists of one chapter entitled, “The Road 
Ahead.” It concludes that our present knowledge of the 
nature of delinquency is limited and that our devices for 
treating and preventing it are ineffective. The author 
recommends the following five proposals: 

1. To redefine delinquency. 

2. To assign a definite appropriate role to each institu- 
tion responsible for the control and prevention of delin- 
quency. 

3. To use and implement those theories and treatment 
processes which show promise of reducing delinquency. 

4. To provide trained professional staff and adequate 
treatment agencies to deal with the delinquency problem. 

5. To continue intensive intelligent research. 

Unfortunately the author makes no reference to Block 
and Flynn’s Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in 
America Today, which this reviewer considers an out- 
standing contribution to this field. Also, there is no biblio- 
graphy, which is important in a textbook. 
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This volume is well-written and is recommended 
for both the professional and nonprofessional concern: 
with delinquency. 


Hammond, Ind. 


AnTHONY S. KUHARICH 


Progressive Police Work with Juveniles 


Crime and Kids. By Inspector John E. Winters. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 1959. Pp. 159. $5.25. 


This is a practical handbook on what the relationship 
between the police and juvenile offenders ought to be. 
Inspector Winters is writing for other police administra- 
tors and juvenile officers, giving them the benefit of his 
long experience and pragmatic insight in language that 
is not burdened by social science jargon. Ordinarily, 
— work with juveniles places excessive reliance on the 
argely negative measures of harassment, arrest, deten- 
tion, and institutional commitment. Inspector Winters 
is not of this persuasion. He takes the long view which 
stresses the conservative values of prevention and, failing 
that, rehabilitation. 

After some introductory remarks on the evolution of 
the rehabilitative approach and the nature of crime pre- 
ventive work, Inspector Winters presents two chapters 
that consist almost entirely of quotations from the Inter- 
national Association of the Chiefs of Police and the 
recommendations of a recent class of law-enforcement 
officers who attended the Delinquency Control Institute 
of the University of Southern California. It is interesting 
to note that, although there is nothing particularly 
objectionable in these two sources of quotation, Inspector 
Winters makes more good sense when he speaks on his 
own behalf. He is at his best when detailing the organiza- 
tion and functions of special — police units whose 
“policy should stress the avoidance of the indiscriminate 
arrest of juveniles, the emphasis on preventive measures, 
the use of remedial influences, the utilization of com- 
munity resources in lieu of court action, where possible, 
and participation in community planning and action in 
delinquency prevention and control programs on a neigh- 
borhood and community-wide level.” 

The chapter on the causes of delinquency reveals a 
multicausational view based on physical, mental, emotional, 
and environmental factors combining into unique constel- 
lations in individual cases. Inspector Winters properly 
throws cold water on single-factor and vaguely general- 
ized theories of causation. His view of the juvenile gang 
shows an appreciation of the positive functions that gang 
membership includes: “Many of these street gangs have 
antisocial concepts but within most of them lie construc- 
tive possibilities which could be developed. Aggressive 
police action has the temporary effect of dispersing these 
groups but offers no permanent solution.” He is in favor 
of an area project approach, utilizing trained workers 
to influence gangs constructively, but adds: “Certainly, 
under most conditions, the police should not enter this 
field; however, if there is no other agency available, then 
someone must take the initiative if effective action against 
undesirable gang conditions is to be instituted.” 

Altogether, this is the kind of a book that most police 
administrators can respect and profit from. Here are 
operational guides to surveillance, prevention, casefinding, 
interviewing, referral, recordkeeping, public relations, 
and community action. If, in addition to operational 
guidance, Inspector Winters’ book can manage to diffuse 
his own positive frame of reference to wider police circles, 
it will be a major achievement. 

On the negative side, the book is poorly organized and 
repetitive. Poor editorship is in frequent evidence. There 
are many typographical errors, for example, “martial 
problems” instead of marital. Subheads are missing 
(p. 50 and p. 76), charts referred to in the text are not 
presented (p. 50), letters and words are left out, and sen- 
tences are run together. Inspector Winters’ ideas deserve 
better editorship than they received. 


Chicago, Ill. Hans W. MAtTTICcCK 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Reports Received 
A Pro 


file of the Practitioner in a Correctional Setting, 
California Probation, Parole, and Correction Association, 
P.O. Box 800, Ontario, Calif. Prepared by the Profes. 
sional Development Committee, this report represents an 
attempt to develop a profile which would result in a 
better identification of the practitioner in the correctional 
setting and to set forth a set of high standards of perfor. 
mance. 

Automation and Youth. National Committee on Employ. 
ment of Youth, 419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, 
N. Y., March 1960. Pp.24. This issue of The American 
Child, official publication of the National Committee, is 
devoted entirely to the problem of the possible effects of 
automation on American Youth. Six articles are published 
in this issue representing various aspects of the problem 
and various points of view. Among the contributors are 
the U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, a corporation 
executive, a leading labor union official, an agricultural 
expert, a vocational counselor, and an educator. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, United States Senate. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1959. Pp. 239. This 
a report of the Subcommittee hearings 

eld in Chicago, May 28-29, 1959 and is entitled “Com- 


munity Programs in Chicago and the Effectiveness of the 


Juvenile Court System.” 

Juvenile Delinquency. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Con- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. U. §. 
Government Printing ‘Oltice, Washington, D. C., 1959. 
Pp. 383. This publication contains a report of the hearings 
held by the Subcommittee in Philadelphia, July 16-17, 
1959 and is entitled “Community Programs in the City of 
Philadelphia and the Effectiveness of the Juvenile Court 
System.’ 

Creative Parent-Teacher Conferences. Utah Education 
Association, 312 East South Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1960. Pp. 36. Written by Dr. Elliott Landan of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Utah, this pamphlet 
presents in outline form the necessary ingredients for 
creative parent-teacher conferences. It is addressed to 
parents and teachers and tells how both can team up for 
the child’s welfare. A recommended reading list is also 
included. 

Legal Responsibilities of Probation Officers. Department 
of the Youth Authority, Bureau of Probation and Delin- 
quency Prevention Services, Sacramento 14, Calif., 1960. 
Pp. 56. The purpose of this document is to acquaint pro- 
bation officers at all levels with the statutory authority 
and requirements of their jobs. Sections of the California 
Code are compiled which relate to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the probation officer. 

Penal Reform and Research. Liverpool University Press, 
123 Grove Street, Liverpool 7, England, 1960. Pp. 14. This 
reprint of a lecture given by the Rt. Honorable R. A. 
Butler at the University of Liverpool as one of the 
Eleanor Rathbone Memorial Lecture Series discusses some 
of the objectives of his penal reform program and the part 
research is playing in the development of that program 

Philadelphia Prisons (Annual Report). Department of 
Public Welfare, Philadelphia, Pa., 1959. Pp. 42. In this 
report special emphasis is placed on recent efforts t 
improve administrative procedures and treatment pr0- 
grams. These include a reorganization of medical services, 
an alcoholic treatment program developed in cooperation 
with the Temple University Medical Center, the establish 
ment of a Youth Rehabilitation Center, staff training, the 
reorganization of prison industries, and other gene 
plant and capital improvements. 

Philadelphia’s Youth Study Center. Juvenile Division 
of the Municipal Court, 2020 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Philadelphia 30, Pa., June 1959. Pp. 24. The Youth Study 
Center serves as a detention and study facility for the 
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Juvenile Division of the Municipal Court. In Philadelphia, in Less Developed Countries. General reports prepared by 
children under 16 years charged with delinquent acts J.J. Panakal and A. M. Khalifa. Pp. 94. Report prepared 
are detained in the Center. This illustrated report covering by the Secretariat. Pp. 21. 
the period May 1956 through December 1958 describes (4) Short-term Imprisonment. General report prepared 
the program, the physical facilities, and projected goals. by the Secretariat. Pp. 107. 

Socia Welfare an a Time of Change (Annual Report). (5) Pre-release Treatment and After-care, as Well as 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 345 East 46 Assistance to Dependants of Prisoners. General report 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 28. This report prepared by Bent Paludan-Muller. Pp. 79. Report prepared 
contains a summary of the activities and accomplishments by the Secretariat. Pp. 20. 
of the Assembly for the year 1959. The Assembly is (6) The Integration of Prison Labour in the National 
nationally what a community welfare council is locally. Economy, Including the Remuneration of Prisoners. 

The Basic Structure of the Administration of Criminal General report prepared by Juan Carlos Garcia Basalo. 
Justice in Massachusetts. Department of Correction, Pp. 47. Report prepared by the Secretariat. Pp. 33. 

120 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1969. Pp. 87. This ¥ook — entres and the Social Maladjustment of 

booklet brings up-to-date a similar publication issued in + to. i i 

1957. It is intended to meet the need for a concise but (8) School and Social Maladjustment of Youth. Pp. 59. 

fairly com the laws, 

and procedures basic to the administration of crimina C 

justice in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Included Books Received 

in the contents are discussions of the criminal law, the A Comparative Study of Delinquents and Non-delin- 

courts, quents. By Clara Chassell Cooper. Portsmouth, Ohio: The 
on, the correctional i ions, parole, an : : 

functions and facilities of the Youth Service Board. Psychological Service Center Press, 1960. Pp. 240. 


A : Crime, Justice and Correction. By Paul W. Tappan. 
The 808 West Residence (Annual Report). Prisoners 

Aid Society of Delaware, 1216 King Street, Wilmington, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 

Del., 1959. Pp. 12. The purpose of the project descri 781. $7.95. 

inthis report is to provide a supervised residence for men La Déchéance de la Puissance Paternelle en Belgique. 


m probation or parole or those released from prison at By A. Racine, C. Somerhausen, Chr. Debuyst, G. Lejour, 
termination of a sentence. The program of short-term 


G. Renard, et L. de Bray. Bruxelles: Centre d’Etude de la 

residence combined with individual counseling is primarily Délinquance Juvénile, 1960. Pp. 368 

a demonstration project sponsored by the Prisoners Aid : ‘pig tea i 

Society and supported by grants from the Theano Foun- Detention Practice. By Sherwood Norman. New York: 

dation and the National Institute of Mental Health. National Probation and Parole Association, 1960. Pp. 221. 
Basic Documents of Second United Nations Congress $2.50. 


on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. General Principles of Criminal Law, 2nd Edition. 
The following basic documents for each agenda item of 4 f : at mm. By 


he United ‘ations Congress the Pr evention Grime The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

and the Treatment o enders, a mdon, Au ¢ 

20, 1960, have been received: . ” Grundprobleme Der Kriminalpéidagogik. By Karl Peters. 

tt) New —, of nar ee uency; Their oa Berlin: Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1960. Pp. 353. 
revention, and Treatment. General report prepared by Handbook for Recreation. Children’s Bureau Publicati 

+ Ag pat Pp. 154. Report prepared by the Secre- No, 231, Revised 1959. Washington, D. C.: Sepeiibantont 
(2). Special Police Departments for the Prevention of . it Natt U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 148. 

Juvenile Delinquency. General report submitted by the cents. : 

International Criminal Police Organization. Pp. 71. The Probation Officer Investigates. By Paul W. Keve. 
(3) Prevention of Types of Criminality Resulting from Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. 178. 

Social Changes and Accompanying Economic Development $4.50. 


The well-trained probation officer, in the present state of probation 
administration, can make the greatest contribution of all those who are 
engaged in this field. He is the one professional full-time worker in the 
field. Unlike the judge, the prosecutor, the psychiatrist, the social 
worker, he can devote himself entirely to the various phases of proba- 
tion work. His, then, is the = cova to take that professional leader- 
ship which is essential to all professional developments. No amount of 
legislation, education, prohibition, admonition or invocation, can take 
the place of intelligent, purposeful, professional leadership. A probation 
officer, with training in law, sociology, criminology, penology, psychiatry, 
and social work, and the other collateral branches, blessed with well- 
balanced mental and emotional equipment, and fortified by actual ex- 
perience, can mold, develop and advance the cause of probation more 
than any other person. 


—FORMER JUDGE JUSTIN MILLER 
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National Probation and Parole 
Association Changes Its Name 


The National Probation and Parole Association has 
changed its name. 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency is the new 
name, Milton G. Rector, director, announced in June. The 
new name, Rector said, more accurately refiects the organ- 
ization’s interest and activity as a standard-setting and 
field-service agency working for the prevention, control, 
and treatment of delinquency and crime. Only the name 
has changed, Rector emphasized, not the program. 

“While probation and parole will continue to receive 
a major emphasis,” Rector said, “our program has broad- 
ened over the years to make the old name of the agency 
inaccurate in describing all that we are doing.” The old 
name, Rector pointed out, did not suggest the Council’s 
Citizen Action Program started in 1954; the judicial 
leadership through the Advisory Council of Judges since 
1953; the Council’s standard legislation and legal ad- 
visory service; its professional training institutes; its 
new research and information clearing center on crime and 
delinquency; its nationwide study of the youthful offender 
problem; its participation in state and regional con- 
ferences since 1954; and its cosponsorship of the annual 
National Institute on Crime and Delinquency. 

Since 1907, when the Council was first established as 
the National Probation Officer’s Association, its member- 
ship has grown from 14 officers to a national service 
agency with 25,000 members and a professional staff 
serving the nation from four regional offices. 

The new name was first proposed by the membership in 
1959, approved by the Board of Trustees a year later, and 
became the official name when the certificate of change of 
name was filed in the office of the Secretary of State in 
Albany, N. Y., on May 24, 1960. 

The NPPA Journal, the Council’s quarterly, has changed 
its name to Crime and Delinquency and the name of the 
maga has been changed from NPPA News to NCCD 

ews. 

The central office of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency is at 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 


Pennsylvania Conducts Time 
Study of Parole Officers 


A time study of Pennsylvania’s parole agents discloses 
that 12.5 percent of their total time on the job was spent 
in conducting investigations, 70 percent in supervision, 
and 17.5 percent in staff meetings, inservice training 
courses, and preparing statistical reports. Only 14 minutes 
a month were spent in the field with each parolee. 

These are the findings of a time study of parole agents 
conducted by William L. Jacks, statistician for the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole. The study was designed to show 
how much time was spent in the field compared with the 
office. It was found that 60 pe of the agent’s total 
time was spent in the field and 40 percent in the office. 

Of the total time spent in supervision (70 percent), 
the study found that only 2 hours per month were devoted 
to each case under supervision. Of the 2 hours, only 14 
minutes were actually spent with each parolee in the 
field. The remainder of the time was taken up with 
employer and advisor contacts, travel, and the eg Ne 
of contacts. Preparation of a preparole report was foun 
to take as much time as the supervision of two cases. 

As a result of the time study, the Parole Board can 
determine the workload of each parole agent and tie it 
up directly with performance budgeting. 

Mimeographed copies of the study are available by 
writing to the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, P. O. Box 
66, Harrisburg. 
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Judge David L. Bazelon rt 
Receives Isaac Ray Award * 
Judge David L. Bazelon of the U. S. Court of Appeal — ser 
in Washington, D. C., is the ninth winner of the American 4 
Psychiatric Association’s $1,000 Isaac Ray Award. The of | 
award is given annually to a psychiatrist or member of buc 
the legal profession for furthering understanding between §% 28" 
the two professions. ] 
As recipient, Judge Bazelon will deliver a series of B aré 
lectures at the University of Chicago during the 1960-6) — pla 
academic year under the joint auspices of the University’s § ver 
law and medical schools. for 
Judge Bazelon has become widely known in recent years 
for his formulation of the Durham Decision which brought § UP 
to American jurisprudence the concept that when criminal B Us 
acts are perpetrated as the result of mental illness, the ™ of: 
Court will consider the nature of the illness of th | 
accused. got 
ev 
Senate Subcommittee Praises an 
Work of Federal Prison System stu 
Through the leadership and guidance of Federal Prison me 
Director James V. Bennett “the Bureau of Prisons has hi 
earned national and international standing as the best i 


ae system in the world,” according to the Senate 
udiciary Committee’s Subcommittee on National Peri- be 


tentiaries. hay 

The Subcommittee’s report of April 11, 1960, based on I 
its annual investigation of the Bureau of Prisons, stated Ch 
that “Director Bennett’s lifelong efforts to improve the ™ 
administration of justice, both nationally and internation- 
ally, are deserving of high recognition.” . 

The Subcommittee cited the growth of the Bureau's™ 
prisoner population, which has experienced annual in-| ‘D 
crements of 600 to 1,000 in recent years. In order to con- 
tain the rapidly expanding prisoner population the Bureau Be 


of funds by the Congress had enabled the Bureau to pro 
ceed with plans to begin constructing in 1960 a new 
maximum custody penitentiary near Marion, III. 

Although the Senate had passed a bill authorizing the 
replacement of the National Training School for Boys, the 
House of Representatives had not taken similar action, the 
committee noted. “It seems unfortunate,” the Senate Sul- 
committee wrote, “that the Federal Government’s sole in- 
stitution for the care and treatment of juvenile delinquents 
should have the most wornout and inadequate facilities in 
the federal prison system.” The Subcommittee also cited 
the pressing need for another medical center for federal 
prisoners, pointing out that when the present Springfield, 
Missouri, facility was constructed in the early 1930’s, the 
federal prison population was nearly 10,000 less than it 
is now. 

As evidence of the favorable working relationships 1 
the Bureau of Prisons the Subcommittee reported that 
personnel turnover for the agency averaged during 195! 
only half the rate for the Government service as a whole. 


This was accomplished despite the fact that the Bureal™ | 
had reorganized its entire personnel program during th Co 
year, had made entrance examinations for new employee des 
more difficult, tightened up screening procedures, and it- = 
tensified the training of personnel. Although these él Oh 
ployees received relatively modest salaries, they were 
performing their duties on a 7-day, round-the-clock basis diy 
in a generally efficient and professional manner, the Sub- - 
committee concluded. 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., is chairman of th to 
Subcommittee. are 
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Ex-Convict Returns 
To Prison—Gladly! 


“Duke” Hoeflinger talks of the dark days quite easily 
now. Once a thief, a drunk, and even a dope addict, he 
js now the Rev. Harold M. Hoeflinger, prison evangelist. 
His major work is being done at the Indiana State Re- 
formatory at Pendleton. In 1933 he was at the reformatory 
serving 2 years and 2 weeks! 

“I copped a plea to a lesser charge and was convicted 
of conspiracy to commit bank robbery,” he says. “My rap 
buddy didn’t and served 12 years and 8 months. He’s now 
a successful businessman in Indiana.” 

Hoeflinger, 51, was born and reared in the Mishawaka 
area. He was a bookkeeper and tax consultant. Between 
playing the stock market and an unfortunate business 
yenture he found himself broke and in debt, and looked 
for an easy way out. 

“A friend of mine, who was jobless, suggested we stick 
up a few filling stations,” he explained. “I told him we 
ought to rob a bank and get it over with. We used the ruse 
of bank examiners and walked out with nearly $5,000.00.” 

Most jails are graduate schools of crime. “The Duke” 
got the usual instruction: how to pick a safe or a lock 
and start a car without a key. He also taught himself a 
few other things. He was made an orderly in the hospital, 
and quickly had access to alcohol, barbiturates, and opium. 

“And I did a fair trade with them. I drank and used the 
stuff myself. I was an addict. They’d shake me down 
regularly, but never found anything.” 

Reverend Hoeflinger pauses and tells himself, more than 
his listener: “But the biggest lesson was learning what 
loneliness and aloneness are. Loneliness, you just want to 
be with other people. That’s tough. But aloneness, you 
have no one to turn to, and that’s rough.” 

It was in 19386 that “The Duke” was converted to 
Christianity. After serving two terms in Ecuador as a 
missionary and as pastor of a church in Elkhart, Ind., he 
founded the Christian League to Forgotten Men, Inc., of 
Osceola, Ind. He has seen more than 1,100 inmates go out 
on the street on parole. But 20 of these, Rev. Hoeflinger 
asserts, have gone back on their promise to God and the 
“Duke’s” program. 

Rev. Hoeflinger now works in 15 prisons in 12 states. 
Besides a modest rent allowance, he works with his wife 
on the same allowance they had on the foreign mission 
field, but he’s content. 

“’m no longer lonely or alone,” Rev. Hoeflinger con- 
cludes. “I have someone to turn to.” 


1,600 Attend Annual 
Congress of Correction 


Sixteen hundred persons, representing 49 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Lebanon, and Iraq, attended the 90th annual Con- 
gress of Correction at Denver, Colo., August 28 to Septem- 
ber 2. “Correction in Retrospect and Prospect” was the 
theme of the conference. 

Sanger B. Powers, director of Wisconsin’s division of 
corrections, was elected president of the American Correc- 
tional Association, sponsors of the Congress. He succeeds 
the Rev. Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M., Catholic chaplain at 
the Illinois State Penitentiary, president of the Associa- 
tion during 1959-1960. 

Arthur T. Prasse, commissioner of correction for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was elected president- 
designate for 1962. Prasse was also named program chair- 
man for the 91st annual Congress to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1961. 

Dr. Arthur V. Huffman, supervising sociologist of the 
division of the criminologist, Illinois Department of Safety, 
Was program chairman for the 1960 Congress. 

E. R. Cass is general secretary of the American Correc- 
tional Association. The Association’s headquarters offices 
are at 185 East 15th Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Attorney General Announces 
Transfer of Three Wardens 


Attorney General William P. Rogers announced on 
August 2 the transfer of three wardens of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons. 

Warden Walter P. Jacquot of the Federal Reformatory 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, will be warden at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Tallahassee, Fla. He will be suc- 
ceeded at Chillicothe by Warden Olin C. Minton of the 
Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va. Warden Eugene 
R. Goodwyn, Jr., of the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Tallahassee is transferring to the Petersburg institu- 
tion. 

Warden Jacquot initially entered correctional work as 
a custodial officer at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1930, and has progressed through the ranks to sen- 
ior officer, lieutenant, captain, associate warden, and 
warden. His career has taken him to the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kan., and the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Texarkana, Texas, prior to his advancement to 
warden at Tallahassee in 1955. 

Warden Minton’s prison experience dates from 1946 
when he was appointed vocational counselor at the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe. He also has served as super- 
visor of education, and as associate warden at the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colo. 

Warden Goodwyn’s prison work career began in Novem- 
ber 1937 with his appointment as parole officer at the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta. A graduate of North 
Carolina State College, he also attended the New York 
School of Social Work and the University of South 
Carolina under scholarships in graduate study. In addi- 
tion to various professional and administrative assign- 
ments, Goodwyn held the position of associate warden at 
the Atlanta Penitentiary from August 1951 until his pro- 
motion to warden at Tallahassee in October 1956. Director 
James V. Bennett reports that each of the three officers 
has been outstandingly successful as prison administrators. 


E. Preston Sharp Receives 
Prison Society Award 


E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., director of Philadelphia’s 
Youth Study Center, is the recipient of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society Award for 1960. He was recognized by the 
Society for his dynamic leadership in extending and en- 
riching the channels of communications between correc- 
tional service and the entire community. 

An active participant in various branches of the correc- 
tional field for a quarter of a century, Dr. Sharp is cur- 
rently a member of the professional council and the delin- 
quency committee of the National Council of Crime and 
Delinquency (formerly the National Probation and Parole 
Association); a member of the executive board of the 
Philadelphia Council and a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America; a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Osborne Association, Inc.; consultant 
for the Pennsylvania Governor’s Committee on Children 
and Youth; and past president of the American Correc- 
tional Association, the Pennsylvania Probation and Parole 
Association, and the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies. 

Dr. Sharp entered the correctional field in 1934 as 
supervisor of rehabilitation at the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia and was named executive director 
of the Youth Study Center in 1952. 

The award reads: 

“In recognition of his creativity, initiative, and tireless 
energy in seeking new devices to improve conventional 
administration processes; his efforts to promote avenues 
of communication at all levels in order to better serve the 
purpose for which the facility was established; and for his 
effective efforts to enlist support of the community and of 
the press in the development of a more enlightened pro- 
gram in dealing with delinquent behavior, The Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society presents this Annual Award.” 
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Dr. Winfred Overholser 
Receives Presidential Award 


Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. C., since 1937, received 
from President Eisenhower on March 8 the President’s 
Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service. This 
is the highest honor the country can bestow on its career 
civil servants. 

Dr. Overholser was commended for his “profound and 
far-reaching contributions” in the field of mental health. 

“Through his courageous leadership, tireless teachings, 
and prolific writings,” the citation read, “he has enhanced 
public understanding of mental illness and greatly ad- 
vanced its professional treatment.” 

Dr. Overholser was graduated cum laude from Harvard 
in 1912 and received his M.D. at Boston University which 
awarded him an honorary Sc.D. in 1940. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Association and was 
the first recipient of the Isaac Ray Award given annually 
by the APA to the person who has made the most worthy 
contribution to the improvement of the relations of law 
and psychiatry. The Isaac Ray lectures were given in 
1952 at Harvard University and were published in a 147- 
page volume, The Psychiatrist and the Law (1953). Dr. 
Overholser is emeritus professor of psychiatry at the 
George Washington University school of medicine. 

Dr. Overholser has had a long-time interest in the 
psychiatric and legal aspects of crime and criminal re- 
sponsibility. He is the author of a number of book reviews 
and articles in FEDERAL PROBATION and has been a member 
of its Advisory Committee since 1941. 


Joseph Y. Cheney Retires 
As Parole Commissioner 


Joseph Y. Cheney, commissioner of the Florida Proba- 
tion and Parole Commission since 1941, retired June 30. 
A graduate of Dartmouth College, he served in the cor- 
rectional field for 28 years. He was a federal probation 
officer from 1932 to 1941. 

Since 1947 Cheney has been a member of the Florida 
Children’s Commission. He is a director of the American 
Correctional Association and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 

uency (formerly NPPA). He was active with the Florida 
tate Probation and Parole Association, the American 
Legion, and the Kiwanis. 


Illinois Academy of Criminology 
Convenes at Northwestern U. 


Emerging medical issues, community organization, crime 
control in metropolitan areas, and current research in 
corrections were the topics discussed at the 10th annual 
meeting of the Illinois Academy of Criminology held May 
6 and 7 at Northwestern University. 

Solomon Kobrin of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research was elected president for 1960-1961. Vice presi- 
dents elected were Francis A. Allen of the University of 
Chicago law school, Bernard F. Robinson of the Illinois 
Reformatory for Women, and S. Kirson Weinberg of 
Roosevelt University. Harvey Treger, federal probation 
officer at yee was elected secretary and Harold 
Finestone of the Illinois Institute for Research, treasurer. 

The objectives of the Academy are to stimulate interest 
of its members in the study and understanding of crim- 
inology; to promote scientific inquiry, research, and pub- 
lication in the various fields of criminology; and to pre- 
sent the results of relevant studies and research through 
lectures, addresses, exhibits, and publications. 

The five meetings during the coming year will be devoted 
to an assessment of the prospects for constructive change 
during the decade of the sixties in the areas of prevention, 
correction, and criminal law. joo 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


James V. Bennett Guest Worl 
Lecturer at Yale U. Indic 
James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau ¢§ M 
Prisons, was the guest lecturer for the Sterling Lecture If Stat 
Series at Yale University, February 15 and 16. Each year § uw: 
the University invites a distinguished lawyer to present § This 
two lectures before its faculty and student body. in t 
In his first lecture, “A Briefing for Lawyers on Prisons,” §§ Deli 
Bennett related basic facts about prisons. In his second & pres 
lecture, “Reconciling Legal and Correctional Values,” he 
discussed some of the vexing problems with which the §§ Lon 
correctional field must deal and suggested at least a fev A’ 
the directions in which the solutions may be found. i 

I 

National Training School = 
Boys Play in Mikado as 
Boys of the Federal Bureau of Prisons’ National Train. § ™™ 
ing School at Washington, D. C., composed the “Gentle & int 
men’s Chorus” in the Washington Light Opera Company's T 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado in the Nation's 
Capital in June. The boys learned the six chorus numbers & Hig! 
and the dances in 2 weeks. With the help of the open —, 4 
company’s music director, the costumes and scenery were § ° 
made by the boys. Tepe 
The National Training School’s glee club, consisting of prol 
25 boys, was established in 1955 as a part of the School's to t 
music program. The boys are carefully chosen on the c 
basis of behavior and singing ability by the School’s perma. 
nent music director, Mrs. Eunice Gallagher. Ranging in por 
age from 14 to 19, they come from 16 different states, Sta 
They have been committed to the school for auto theft, — ™ 


forgery, assault, impersonating an officer, breaking and A 
entering, and burglary. 


The glee club holds rehearsals once a week from 8:00 § °%! 
a.m. until noon. Music study, note reading, voice develop- b 


ment, breathing, and tone exercises are a part of the 
training program. Academic credit is given for the cours: 
The average boy spends 4 to 6 months in the glee club. 
Each year the glee club has almost a complete turnover. 
In two- and three-part harmony the boys sing a variety 


of songs, classical, light classics, arias from operas, and 
— and novelty songs. Each year they give fou § ™ 
ormal concerts at the School and one annual original show wh 
with costumes and scenery, participate in the assembly § ¥" 
hours, and sing at school functions. Frequently the glee a} 
club gives hour-long concerts in the community, including sys 
churches, hospitals, civic and welfare organizations, annual § 
meetings and conferences, and Christmas programs. Big 
Dr. Louis Jacobs is superintendent of the training Ou 
school. 
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Worldwide Rise in Delinquency 
Indicated, Says UN Report 


More than a million children will appear before United 
States courts in 1965 if the delinquency rate continues its 
upward trend as it did during the years 1948 to 1955. 
This is one of the statements about delinquency included 


in the United Nations report, New Forms of Juvenile 
Delinquency: Their Origin, Prevention, and Treatment,” 
resented to the Second United Nations Congress on the 
revention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders in 
London, 8 to 20. 

Among other figures and trends given in the report are 
the following: 

In 1959, as compared with 1958, in the age group 16-20, 
arrests for murder and nonnegligent manslaughter in- 
creased by 36.7 percent in New York City over the pre- 


vious year. 

In the London area 32.1 percent of the total number of 
crimes of violence in 1958 were committed by persons 
in the age group 8 to 20. 

The number of thefts and sex offenses committed in 
recent years by Swedish juveniles has been six times as 
high as among adults. 

Although delinquency constitutes in many countries a 
“serious problem requiring urgent consideration,” the 
report points out that estimates of the gravity of the 
problem are somewhat inflated by the broad meaning given 
to the term “delinquency” in certain countries. 

Countries where the problem appears to have been 
particularly acute in recent years, according to the re- 
port, are the United Kingdom, Sweden, and the United 
States. In France and Italy the numerical extent of delin- 
quency has been decreasing. 

Among countries where an upward trend has been re- 
ported are the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, 
Canada, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Union 
of South Africa, Nigeria, Finland, Greece, Switzerland, 
Vietnam, and Yugoslovia. 

The report describes new trends in delinquency, dis- 
cusses origins of delinquency and prevention, and con- 
siders treatment measures. 

Generally speaking, the report says “treatment should 
endeavor to develop in the juvenile a sense of moral and 
social responsibility, through his participation in a world 
where adults and juveniles live together, and where he is 
expected to act in accordance with the generally accepted 
system of fundamental values.” 


Big Brothers President 


Outlines Needs of Youth 


The youth problem in the United States is bordering on 
epidemic proportions and unless the public does somethin 
constructive about it, “we will be faced with the blea 
fact that new records will continue to be chalked up on 
social maladjusment among the nation’s youth.” 

That warning was presented by Charles G. Berwind, 
of Big Brothers of America, hearings 

ore the U. S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. 
“The experts and nonexperts agree that the statistics on 
Juvenile delinquency can used to support almost any 
argument except the one that there is nothing to worry 
about,” Berwind told the Senate subcommittee members. 

There is less agreement about the causes, cures, and 
prevention,” he said. “In these areas, however, it seems 
to me there is some agreement on the following facts: 

1. Juvenile delinquency is primarily a boy’s problem 
Which reflects itself in the whole social atmosphere of the 
community. 

2. In reviewing the history of youngsters who are 
adjudged delinquents, one frequently finds an inadequate 
family life often expressed by a broken home. 

8. Boys need the stabilizing and helpful influence of 
mature and responsible men. When this is not provided in 
the home, then a substitute should be provided. 

4. The basis for success is individualized help.” 


THE FIELD 17 
Prisoners Confined in 1959 Show 
1 Percent Increase Over 1958 

Sentenced prisoners confined in state and federal insti- 


tutions for adult offenders numbered 207,518 at the close of 
1959, according to National Prisoner Statistics, published 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. This is an increase of 
about 1 percent over the 1958 figure of 205,643 and was 
the largest number of prisoners confined for the period 
1939 through 1958. 

Though there was a numerical increase in prisoners con- 
fined, the rate of prisoners per 100,000 of the civilian popu- 
lation dropped slightly to 119 compared to 120 a year ago, 
the report states. This represented the first decrease in 
— confined per 100,000 civilian population since 


The rise in prison population in 1959 was proportionately 
greater in federal institutions than in those in the states. 
Prisoners in federal institutions numbered 22,492 at the 
end of 1959, up from the previous year’s figure of 21,549, 
or 4.4 percent. In state institutions the population rose to 
185,021, an increase of one-half of 1 percent. 

For the first time since 1956 court commitments in 1959 
received by all state and federal institutions dropped over 
the previous year. In 1959 the combined state and federal 
new commitment figure was 87,586, or 1.6 percent less 
than the 88,995 commitments in 1958. State institutions 
shared all of this drop. 

In 1959, escapes from state institutions numbered 2,348, 
or 6.7 percent less than in 1958, the report continues. 
Escapees returned, though not necessarily those who es- 
caped during 1959, numbered 2,278. As in previous years, 
there was considerable disparity in the number of reported 
escapes. No escapes were reported in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Idaho, Arizona, and Utah. 


Harvard Students Teach 


Norfolk’s Prison Inmates 


Nine Harvard University students have been teaching 
five nights a week on a voluntary basis at the Norfolk, 
Massachusetts, Correctional Institution. Courses include 
ew science, music appreciation, art, psychology, 

igher mathematics, creative writing, and Spanish and 
Russian. 

But surprisingly, the biggest lesson learned in any of 
the classrooms, according to the staff of The Colony, in- 
mate publication, is that “convicts are people.” 

“The college student teachers entered their prison class- 
rooms as warily as if entering the cages of wild animals,” 
according to The Colony, “their opinions of inmates pre- 
formed by screaming headlines and overly-lurid gang- 
buster-type radio and TV melodramas. They were unan- 
imously astonished to discover that most convicts just 
did not fit these descriptions.” 

The student teachers found the inmates were, as a whole, 
more genuinely interested in their subjects than ordinary 
college students, were willing to work harder, and most 
had enough latent intelligence to make them good college 
material. 

Said the Spanish teacher: “Experiences like this dispel 
many phobias which society has instilled within us about 
prisons and prisoners. Here is the opportunity for society 
to harness a great reservoir of brainpower which could 
serve the betterment of the individual and the community 
as a whole.” 

The psychology teacher had this to say: “I am amazed 
by the depth of insight and understanding among the 
students taking psychology. They are a real pleasure to 
work with and they bring extremely creative and valuable 
ideas to the discussions. I wonder, as I go away, from here 
Thursday nights, if I haven’t learned far more than they.” 

One of the student teachers is William R. Cozart, son 
of Reed Cozart, pardon attorney for the Department of 
Justice and former federal prison warden and chief pro- 
bation officer with the federal probation system. Bill 
Cozart is working for his doctorate at Harvard. 
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Dr. Robert H. Gault Retires as 
Editor of Criminology Journal 


Dr. Robert H. Gault, for nearly 50 years the editor-in- 
chief of the Journal of Crimi Law, Criminology, and 
Police Science, retired from that post on completion of 
the March-April 1960 issue. The new editor-in-chief is 
Claude R. Sowle, assistant professor of law at North- 
western University. 

A graduate of Cornell University in 1902, Dr. Gault 
received his Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania 
3 years later. He was assistant professor of psychology at 
Northwestern University from 1909 to 1913, associate pro- 
fessor from 1913 to 1917, and professor from 1917 to 1951. 
From 1924 to 1927 he was on leave from Northwestern 
University to the National Research Council at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is the author of Social Psychology (1923), 
Criminology (1982), and the Report of the Chicago City 
Council on Crime (1915). 

In the March 1953 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, Dr. 
Gault wrote an article, “Highlights of 40 Years in the 
Correctional Field—And Looking Ahead,” in which he 
declared that the best correction is prevention—and plain, 
old-fashioned, sound character is the best prevention of all. 

Dr. Gault’s successor, Professor Sowle, specializes in 
criminal law and evidence. He is co-editor, with Professor 
Fred E. Inbau, of Cases and Materials on Criminal Justice 
which is to be published this summer by Foundation Press. 
He formerly served as editor-in-chief of the Northwestern 
University Law Review. 

Gresham M. Sykes, associate professor of sociology at 
Northwestern University, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of criminology editor of the Jour- 
nal. Formerly a member of the faculty of Princeton 
University, Professor Sykes is the author of The Society 
of Captives (1958) and Crime and Society (1956). 


Chicago Probation Office To 
Celebrate Two Anniversaries 


Ceremonies commemerating the thirtieth anniversary 
of the opening of the federal probation office at Chicago 
and the tenth anniversary of the Federal Probation Train- 
ing Center will be held in the United States Court House at 
Chicago, October 19, at 3:00 p.m. Chief Judge William 
J. Campbell of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois will preside. An open house 
will follow the ceremonies. 

Two hundred and fifty guests have been invited. 
Among those who will participate are Louis J. Sharp, 
chief of the Division of Probation of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts; Richard A. Chappell, 
member of the U. S. Board of Parole and for 15 years 
chief of the Division of Probation; James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; George J. 
Reed, chairman of the U. S. Board of Parole; Alton A. 
Linford, dean of the University of Chicago’s school of 
social service administration; and Matthew Schoenbaum, 
dean of the school of social work of Loyola University. 

Anniversary reports are being prepared depicting the 
history, organization, and work of the probation office 
and the training center. 

William A. McGrath was appointed the first chief pro- 
bation officer of the Chicago office in 1930. He was 
followed by Walter K. Urich who served as chief from 
1935 until his appointment as federal parole executive in 
1940. Charles W. Fisher succeeded Urich as chief until 
his retirement in 1950 when Ben S. Meeker, the present 
chief and director of the Training Center, was appointed. 
There are today on the Chicago staff 22 probation officers, 
including the chief, deputy chief, deputy director of 
training, two supervising probation officers, and a train- 
ing officer. 

The Training Center was authorized by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States in 1949. During the 
10 years the Center has been in operation, 639 probation 
officers have been in attendance. 
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Pennsylvania Establishes Pat 
First Narcotic Project Fro 
Pennsylvania has established a narcotic project at ( 
Philadelphia. This is the first to be established following & jis 
an intensive study of the narcotics problem at a seminar & it 
on the supervision of drug addicted parolees held at & wa 
Philadelphia, May 27, under the sponsorship of the & ch 
Pennsylvania Board of Parole. sm 
In citing the need of special help for drug addicted hay 
parolees, Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Board, pointed I 
out that a large percentage of inmates seeking parole by 
are either addicts who have been incarcerated for use or sm 
ssession, or, if imprisoned for other crimes, have a 1 
istory of use. An unusually large percentage of these mo 
parolees, he added, are returned for reverting to their stil 
pattern of behavior. of 
After inspecting several state programs of special & for 
help for drug addicted parolees, the Board concluded §& pi; 
that New York’s plan seemed more suited to Pennsyl- & fol! 
vania. Administrative problems encountered during the — Sw 
more than 3 years the New York project has been in & the 
operation were described to the seminar by Robert F. ; 
Hallinan, supervisor of the New York Narcotic Unit, Ps 
Areas covered included personnel; criteria for selection He 
of cases; detection techniques and supervision; statistics; B ser 
clerical facilities; financial resources; education; and ( 
employment for the paroled addict—probably the most — Yo 
difficult phase to carry out. Wi 
Dr. Kurt Konietzko of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole outlined briefly the progress made to date in 
the Philadelphia Narcotic Project. It was pointed out 
by him that heavy emphasis will be placed on the re & Fe 
search aspect. Ins 
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“. . . And an entirely new approach to the juvenile 
delinquency problem must be found . . . Blaming the 
parents for it hasn’t worked.” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Parolee Rescues Two 
from Burning Home 


On an early morning in March as Charles W. was on 
his way to his freshman classes at a midwestern univer- 
sity he noticed an ugly cloud of dark smoke climbing sky- 
ward. Partly from curiosity and partly from concern, 
Charles turned the corner to locate the source of the 
smoke. In the language of the news reporter, this is what 
happened : 

In front of the burning home was a mother surrounded 
by her frightened children, watching in horror as their 
small home was being lapped up in angry flames. . 

When Charles rushed to offer assistance, the sobbing 
mother told him helplessly that two of her children were 
still trapped in the fire-ravaged house. Without thought 
of his personal safety Charles rushed up the steps and 
forced his way through the flaming door. Practically 
blinded by the thick smoke, he found the two children by 
following the sounds of their choked coughs and cries. 
Sweeping one child under each arm he struggled through 
the house and carried them to safety. 

When returning to the house in an attempt to salvage 
a bit of clothing or furniture the lumber in the rear of 
the house gave way and came crashing down about him. 
He sought momentary protection and finally managed to 
scramble through the door to safety. 

Charles, 21, is a parolee under the jurisdiction of the 
Youth Correction Division of the U. S. Board of Parole. 
While on parole he is working 40 hours a week and also 
attends college. Citizens of the community have submitted 
Charles’ name for the Carnegie Life Saving Medal. 


Federal Prisoners Hold Inter- 
Institution Baseball Game 


Twenty-one inmates of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Seagoville, Texas, travelled by bus to the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas, to partici- 
pate in the first (as far as the Bureau of Prisons knows) 
interinstitution baseball game. 

The game was won by Seagoville, but the behavior and 
cooperation of both teams was reported as outstanding. 
The “visitors” remained at Texarkana overnight and com- 
plimented the personnel and inmates of Texarkana on their 
hospitality and friendship. 


Roy W. Russell Appointed 
Florida Parole Commissioner 


Roy W. Russell, administrative assistant for the Florida 
Probation and Parole Commission since 1941, has been 
appointed a member of the Commission. He succeeds 
oon *- Cheney, commissioner since 1931, who retired 

y . 

Russell was high man on a list of 10 submitted to the 
State Cabinet by a special examining commission estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of finding, testing, and recom- 
mending qualified men for the job. 

After receiving his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Florida, Russell engaged in graduate 
study at the Columbia University school of social work. 
He was a federal probation officer from 1938 to 1941 before 
joming the staff of the Commission at the time of its 
creation in 1941. 

ussell is a member of the Professional Council of the 
ational Council on Crime and Delinquency (formerly 
NPPA) and past president of the Southern States Pro- 
bation and the Parole Conference and the Florida Federa- 
tion of Social Workers. 

Commenting on Russell’s appointment, the Tallahassee 

emocrat wrote in an editorial: “He (Russell) can be 
depended upon to help uphold the Parole Commission’s 
excellent record of acting on the basis of good judgment 
With resistance of influence from either political or sym- 
Pathetic motivations. This is essential to an acceptable 
Parole and probation program.” 
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Inmate Earns 
College Degree 


David H., a 26-year-old inmate at the Illinois State 
Penitentiary (Menard), has earned a bachelor of science 
degree in business administration and economics from 
Culver-Stockton College. The degree was conferred in ab- 
sentia at graduation exercises held in June. 

Although 100 inmates at the institution have been en- 
rolled in college-credit extension courses at Southern 
Illinois University, David is the first to complete require- 
ments for a degree. His college work was done by special 
arrangement with Culver-Stockton where he had studied 
before commitment to ISP. 

When he has completed his 1- to 2-year sentence, David, 
a first offender, will study history and economics at 
Southern Illinois University where he has been accepted 
as a candidate for a master’s degree. 


Study Reveals Criminal 
Homicide Patterns 


An extensive study of 588 criminal homicide cases 
which occurred in Philadelphia from 1948 through 1952 
has been made by Dr. Marvin E. Wolfgang, professor of 
sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. Statistics 
and conclusions of the study are included in his book, 
Patterns in Criminal Homicide. _ 

Sixty-four percent of the 621 offenders studied had 
previous police records. Sixty-six percent had records 
of offenses against person, 73 percent of them havin 
previously been arrested for aggravated assault an 
battery. “The facts suggest,” according to Wolfgang, 
“that homicide is the apex crime—a crescendo built upon 
previous assault crimes.” 

Wolfgang concludes that the victims are often not very 
different from those who killed. His study reveals that 
277 of 588 victims, or 47 percent, had police records. In 
same, 150, or 26 percent, precipitated their own 

ing. 

Thirty-nine percent of the homicides were caused by 
stabbing, 33 percent by shootings, 22 percent by beatings, 
and 6 percent by miscellaneous methods. 

The study further discloses that a greater percentage 
of killings (32 percent) occurred on Saturday; 50 per- 
cent of all criminal homicides were committed between 
the hours of 8 p.m. and 2 a.m.; 30 percent of the victims 
(mostly males) met death on the pd and in 
64 percent of the killings either the offender or victim, or 
both, had been drinking. 

Wolfgang concludes that the rate of criminal homicide 
might be further reduced if more sociopsychological at- 
tention, supervision, and followup by appropriate authori- 
ties were given the person who commits aggravated 
assault, assault with intent to kill, or a series of less 
serious personal assaults. 


Use of Lie Detectors 
Considered at UN Seminar 


Lie detectors, hypnosis, and narcoanalyses (the use of 
drugs) are objectionable methods of obtaining confes- 
sions or admissions from suspected or accused persons, 
according to views exchanged at the United Nations 
Seminar on Human Rights, held in Vienna in June. 
Opinions were expressed by jurists and legal experts from 
27 European countries during the 2-week seminar. 

The main reason for this attitude, according to a 
representative of the World Health Organization, is that 
these methods constitute interference with higher func- 
tions of the human mind and consequently an infringe- 
ment of human rights. 

Many of the participants also opposed the use of tape 
recordings and the tapping of telephone wires and ex- 
pressed doubts as to the reliability of blood tests as a 
method of obtaining evidence. 
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Police Plan for Boys 
Cuts Crime in Half 


American cities with juvenile delinquency problems 


might do well to keep an eye on Cohoes, N. Y., a town of 
20,000 just outside Troy, according to an August 24 re- 
lease by NANA. 

The police department has cut the juvenile crime rate 
50 percent since last January by making 1,000 boys 
“honorary members” of the force. All between the ages 
of 8 and 16, the youth are card-carrying members of the 
department’s Honorary Junior Juvenile Bureau, the first 
of its kind in New York State. The Bureau was the idea 
of Lt. Michael F. Afinowicz, director of the police juve- 
nile bureau and was put into operation in January in 
cooperation with the New York State Youth Commission. 

To join the Bureau a boy must fill out an application 
and the police check to see that he has not been in any 
serious trouble with the law. He must continue to meet 
the high standards of behavior and citizenship while he 
is a member. The honor code substitutes for police check- 
up or surveillance. 

Only 6 of the 1,000 members have been called in by 
the police since the Bureau has been operating and of 
these, 8 were given back their cards when they promised 
to resume good behavior. 

“Kids have a natural desire to belong,” says Lt. 
Afinowicz, “and it’s our job to give them something to 
belong to which will have a beneficial result in charac- 
ter building.” 


Prison Record No Handicap 
To Getting Job, Inmates Told 


A group of 70 inmates about to be released from the 
Indiana Reformatory at Pendleton recently attended a 
PACE (Prisoner Aid for Citizenship Efforts) meeting and 
received encouragement about job opportunities. Robert 
Whitfield, production manager at the Dean Pump Com- 
pany, was one of three Indianapolis businessmen who 
addressed the men. His firm, he stated, is looking for 
“dependable, qualified persons who can make money for 
us. 

When asked if the Dean Pum 


Company would hire men 
with a prison record, Whitfiel 


replied that his company 
was not so much interested in the fact that applicants for 
employment had been in prison. “What we want to know,” 
he assured, “is what you did those years spent in prison 
to better qualify yourself to hold a job when you get out.” 


Joseph H. DeWitt Named 
To D. C. Parole Board 


Joseph H. DeWitt, member of the U. S. Board of 
Parole from 1948 to 1953 and 3 years a member of the 
Army’s Clemency and Parole Board, has been named to 
one of the two new board member positions resulting from 
enlargement of the District of Columbia Parole Board 
from three to five members. 

A graduate of the University of Minnesota, DeWitt was 
an institutional parole officer for 7 years at the Minnesota 
State Training School for Boys and the State Reforma- 
tory for Men at St. Cloud. He later was named a state 
parole officer and conducted a study which resulted in 
the establishment of a state organization for probation 
and parole. 

From 1937 to 1940 DeWitt was director of the Minne- 
sota State Department of Parole and Probation and from 
1940 to 1945 he was chief of internal security at 10 re- 
location camps for 110,000 Japanese-Americans. He 
joined the Army’s Clemency and Parole Board in 1945, 
serving as board member and chairman until his ap- 
pointment to the federal parole board in 1948. Since 1953 
DeWitt has been assistant director of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Resolution for Improvement of 
Detention Facilities Adopted 


A resolution designed to assist probation departments 
in securing adequate staff and optimal working conditions 
and to assist detention home administrators in combating 
the problem of overcrowding was submitted by the Na. 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency Standing 
Committee on Detention at the Seventh Annual Institute 
- ag and Delinquency, held in Kansas City, Mo., May 


The resolution, unanimously passed, reads as follows: 
Whereas: the need for improved and enlarged probation 
services and facilities for commitment and treatment js 
obscured and efforts to secure such improvements hampered 
in communities where there is no restriction upon the maxi- 
a number of children who may be detained at a given 
ime, 

And whereas: it is recognized that overcrowding of 
detention homes is detrimental to the safety and welfare of 
the children who are detained at times when capacity is 
exceeded ; 

Therefore, be it resolved: That a maximum capacity be 
legally established for every detention home in accordance 
with accepted standards of care, 

And be it further resolved: That responsible authorities 
be urged to make every effort to protect children by secur- 
ing sufficient probation staff and treatment facilities and 
by effective screening of admissions and expeditious pro- 
cessing of cases to prevent such overcrowding. 


Report on Detention 
Practices Published 


The grim picture of children detained in jails, lock-ups, 
and makeshift detention homes throughout the Nation has 
changed to a new type of care which begins rehabilitation 
immediately after arrest. This finding was announced in 
June by Sherwood Norman, director of detention services 
for the National Council on Crime and Delinquency (form- 
erly the National Probation and Parole Association), 
reporting on a 15-year study of the detention of juveniles. 

The report, Detention Practice, financed by a grant from 
the Field Foundation, indicates that over 100 recently 
constructed, specially designed detention homes have re- 
placed jails and jail-like facilities for children; that school 
and recreation programs in detention homes are now being 

lanned for short-term diagnosis and therapy—not “just to 
eep the kids busy”; and that there is an increasing use of 
individual and group guidance. 

Over 50 programs are described from direct observation 
after visits to detention homes of all sizes in all parts of 
the country. 


110 in Federal Probation System 
Have Over 20 Years’ Service 


Seventy-eight of the 506 probation officers in the federal 
pr bation system have more than 20 years’ service. John 

. Bolick, chief probation officer at Charleston, W. Va, 
has the longest period of service, having been appointed in 
1927. Edward L. Hanna, chief probation officer at Buffalo, 
is second in length of service, with 29 years. Chief por 
tion officers Edward W. Garrett at Vedhingun, . C., 
Charles A. Burrus at Shelby, N. C., and Joseph 0. 
Swafford at Knoxville, Tenn., also have 29 years’ service. 

Thirty-two of the federal probation system’s 353 clerk 
stenographers have more than a score of years’ service. 
Mrs. Emma Hallberg at Minneapolis is the oldest {n 
point of service, having entered the probation service 10 
September 1930. Miss Hazel Bainbridge at Newark, N. J. 
also appointed in 1930, is second in point of service. 

In the federal probation system both probation officers 
and clerical assistants are appointed by the judges of the 
respective courts. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Benjamin F. Baer has been ——_ to the new position 
of director of corrections in the State of Iowa, effective 
June 1. Mr. Baer was formerly associate warden in the 
area of classification and treatment at San Quentin. 

The annual British Columbia Corrections Association 
Institute was held June 1-2. Prevention was the theme of 
this year’s Institute. 

Alex Edmison, Q.C., and Joseph McCulley were the joint 
recipients of the 1960 John Howard Society of Ontario 
awards for “distinguished humanitarian service,” pre- 
sented May 8 at the Society’s annual meeting. 

A conference on Mental Health Applications in Correc- 


tional Practice was held at Chatham, Cape Cod, June 1 to 
3, It was jointly sponsored by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, the Massachusetts Department of 
Corrections, the U. S. Public Health Service, and Boston 
University. 

Professor Herbert A. Bloch, professor of sociology and 
anthropology at Brooklyn College, has published a book, 
Controversial Issues in Twentieth Century Criminology, 
based on a conference held in December 1958 under the 
auspices of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Association for Psychiatric Treatment 
of Offenders. 

The National Probation and Parole Association has 
changed its name to the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 

Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Chicago, has been elected to the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency (formerly 
NPPA) Board of Trustees. Russell G. Oswald, chairman of 
the New York State Board of Parole, has also been elected 
Both will represent the NCCD Professional 

ouncil. 

Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole, has been reappointed for another 4-year term, 
beginning June 7. He also has been designated as the 
chairman. 

Dr. Pauline V. Young, research sociologist and author 
of Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency (1952) 
and Scientific Social Surveys and Research (1956), will 
spend a year under a Fulbright grant teaching at Bar-Ilan 
University, Ramat Gan, Israel. She will give courses in 
juvenile delinquency, criminology, methods of interviewing, 
and methods of social research. 

Harry R. Balfe, federal probation officer at Miami, Fla., 
and captain in the United States Air Force Reserve, com- 
pleted a 2-week course in August at the Air Force Special 
Investigations School. The School trains investigative 
personnel for the USAF. Captain Balfe has a moblization 
assignment with the Office of Special Investigations, U. S. 

Force, in case of a national emergency. 

The National Office of Vital Statistics of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., has published 
three “Where To Write” monographs: Where To Write 
for Marriage Records (6 pages); Where To Write for 
Divorce Records (6 pages); and Where To Write for 
Birth and Death Records (10 pages). Each of the mono- 
graphs may be purchased from the Superintendent of 

ocuments of the U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

David B. Karrick, 67, former District of Columbia Com- 
Missioner, and recently appointed ambassador to Equador, 
died suddenly August 6 from a coronary occlusion. In his 
years as Commissioner, Mr. Karrick contributed im- 
portantly to penal reform and improved health and wel- 
fare services in the District. He was chairman of a Dis- 

trict of Columbia Committee on Prisons, Probation, and 
Parole which resulted in progressive reforms in correc- 
tional programs of the District. The report of the Com- 
= known as the Karrick Report, was published in 
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Albert Wahl, chief probation officer for the federal court 
at San Francisco, gave a paper at the Ninth Circuit 
Sentencing Institute in July on the subject, “The New 
Sentencing Statutes From the Viewpoint of the Probation 
Officer.” Also in July, Wahl was asked by Chancellor 
Glenn T. Seaborg, of the University of California, at 
Berkeley, to serve as a member of the Advisory Council 
for the University’s school of criminology. 

The Norfolk Debaters, inmate debating team of the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution, scored a victory 
over Princeton University in November on the topic, 
“Resolved, That Communist China Should Be Admitted 
into the United Nations.” The inmate debaters, long 
known for their forensic skills, have defeated some of the 
top university debating teams in the country. In October 
they defeated the University of Rhode Island and in 
January emerged the winners over McGill University. The 
inmates are not always triumphant. On January 16 they 
lost to the Black Knights from West Point. 


Edw. H. Stullken, principal of Chicago’s nationally 
known Montefiore Special School for socially maladjusted 
children since 1929, and teacher in the Chicago school 
system since 1922, will retire from active duty on Septem- 
ber 2. One of the country’s leaders in the organization of 
specialized programs for exceptional children, Mr. 
Stullken was president of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children from 1937 to 1939. 


The FBI National Academy has completed its twenty- 
fifth year. The Academy, which has two 12-week ses- 
sions a year, gives detailed and intensive training in 
crime detection and prevention to officers of state, munici- 
pal, and county police departments. 

Judge Tsai-Chi Lee of the High Court of Taiwan 
(Republic of China) is visiting the United States for a 
6-month period to study court practices, probation and 
parole, and penal and correctional institutions. He came 
to this country in June under the auspices of the United 
Nations and is under the sponsorship of the Probation 
Division of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Judge Lee has been a judge since 1945 and is co- 
editor of Jurisprudence, a leading law periodical published 
by the China Ministry of Justice. Judge Lee will visit fed- 
eral, state, and local courts, probation and parole offices, 
and penal and correctional institutions. 

California’s total prison population as of June 30 was 
20,444, an increase of 1,256 over the 1959-60 fiscal year. 

Judge H. Eugene Breitenbach of the Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court visits the State’s correctional institutions on 
his own time and at his own expense to see the men he 
has sentenced and to encourage their rehabilitation. 

Clinton T. Duffy was presented a citation from the 
members of the California Adult Authority for his out- 
standing service as vice chairman of the Mend and for 
his leadership in progressive penology. Duffy, who re- 
cently stepped down as vice culnmamebad been succeeded 
by Cletus J. Fitzharris. 

The Men in Blue at the Iowa State Penitentiary is an 
inmate organization whose chief purpose is performing 
charitable works. Their most recent accomplishment was 
the donation of a $300 audiometer to the Lee County 
Department of Special Education. 

Inmates of the California Men’s Colony at Los Padres 
are granted special permission each year to attend Easter 
Sunday services with members of their families. This 
year 32 visitors attended the Protestant services at Moun- 
tain View Chapel and 27 guests attended Mass at the 
Catholic Chapel of the Little Flower. 

Max R. Menschel has retired as principal of academic 
education at the California State Prison at Folsom. He 
joined the institution staff as a teacher in 1948 and was 
appointed principal 5 years later. He is succeeded by 
Jack Hartman, instructor in the prison school since 1954. 
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Reverend John W. Dunlop has retired as Protestant 
chaplain of the California State Prison at Folsom after 21 
years of service. Among the many innovations introduced 
in the religious program by Chaplain Dunlop were a 
series of Bible classes held in addition to regular Sunday 
services and the inauguration of a system of personal 
counseling. 

The Third Annual Short Course for Defense Lawyers in 
Criminal Cases was held July 18-23 on the Chicago campus 
of the Northwestern University school of law. The course 
is made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Dr. Lester J. Pope, retired commanding officer of the 
U. S. Naval Medical School, has been appointed chief of 
medical services for the California Department of Correc- 
tions at Sacramento. 

The California Department of Corrections has announced 
the opening of a seasonal fire suppression camp at Cap’s 
Crossing. Operated jointly with the U. S. Forest Service, 
the camp house 31 carefully selected inmates. 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department has 
welcomed into its service 26 new deputy probation officers 
; se successfully completed the 1-year training course in 

une. 


Olga Bauer, administrative secretary for the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, was presented with 
a 25-year County service pin at an informal ceremony 
held in the office of Probation Officer Karl Holton. 

Howard N. Scott, chief probation officer at Tulsa, Okla., 
was elected president of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association, Central States Area, at the Inservice Training 
Institute held at Western Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, Okla., May 22 to 25. Earle V. Nordquist, 
U. S. probation officer at Minneapolis, was elected vice 
president and Charles B. Mandsager, chief probation offi- 
cer at Sioux Falls, S.D., was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Three members of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department staff were honored with pins in recognition 
of 20 years of County service. They are: Kenneth 
Kirkpatrick, director of juvenile facilities; Charlton 
Barksdale, director of the special assignment office; and 
Helen Rossiter, ~ oe of the files group, services 
section, juvenile hall. 

C. Alexander Rheiner, chief probation officer at Newark, 
N. J., in an effort to explain the work of the probation 
officer to potential employers and parole advisers, has 
been making short talks to federal grand juries in his 
district. For the talks, given at the close of the juries’ 
deliberations, Rheiner prepares outlines of presentence 
reports and distributes copies of the “Professional Stand- 
ards Endorsed by the Federal Probation Officers Asso- 
ciation.” Following his remarks he allows time for a 
question and answer period. 


Eugene DiCerbo, chief U. S. probation officer at Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed to the advisory committee of 
the Pennsylvania Committee for Correctional Staff Train- 
ing. This committee sponsors an annual training institute 
for juvenile and correctional personnel. 

The California State Prison at Folsom celebrated on 
July 26 the 80th anniversary of its opening. It is Cali- 
fornia’s second oldest prison. The oldest is San Quentin. 


Wayne Keyser, assistant director of training at the 
Federal Probation Training Center (Chicago), was one 
of the 37 leaders in the fields of correctional administration 
and training who participated in the Workshop on Train- 
ing for Probation Services held at Haven Hill Lodge, 
Milford, Mich., June 26-30, and sponsored by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Other participants included former federal 
probation officers David H. Gronewold, associate professor 
of social work at the University of Washington school of 
social work; Professor Herman Piven of the University 
of California school of social welfare; and William L. 
Quirk, deputy director of probation, Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City. 


Harvey Treger, federal probation officer at Chicago, has 
been elected secretary of the Illinois Academy of Crim- 
inology. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


George M. Dannelly, supervisor of the Manhattan office 


of New York City’s Youth Counsel Bureau, has been b- 
appointed executive director of the Bureau. He succeeds § ne 
Andre J. Seidler, who has retired. pla 
The Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries re. B the 
cently released its 28-page report (April 11, 1960) based & tio 
on the examination, investigation, and inspection of federal & wit 
penal and correctional institutions. call 
The District of Columbia’s Municipal Court Alcoholic y 
Rehabilitation Unit program was discussed by a panel on & iter 
the Georgetown University Forum over WTTG-TV Sun. & ver 
day, July 10 at 12:30 p.m. The panel consisted of Chief & unc 
Judge John Lewis Smith, Jr., Director of Probation & gre 
Robert J. Conner, Sr., and Edward W. Soden, supervisor ( 
of the Unit. A radio tape of the program was carried De 
over a network of 200 stations, the Voice of America, the & iia: 
Navy Overseas Information Service, and the Canadian is 
Broadcasting System. 
New members of the National Council on Crime and & yg 
Delinquency (formerly NPPA) Board of Trustees, elected IB ei 
at the Annual Meeting held in Kansas City on May 3, are: & of 
Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the U. S. District B Ge 
Court at Chicago; Robert W. Knauft, chairman of the y 
Ohio Committee of the Citizen Action Program (Cincin- § gj 
nati) ; Russel G. Oswald, chairman of the New York State & 95 
Board of Parole (Albany); and Elizabeth Glenn Ravdin, § wy; 
M.D., of Philadelphia. clu 
Roy L. Humphreys, chief probation officer of the U. §. re] 
District Court at Fargo, N.D., retired on July 31. A grad B ¢ 
uate of Lawrence College in 1916, he entered the federal & tio 
probation system in 1935. Robert R. Sand, U. S. probation 1 
officer at Bismarck has been elevated to chief, and John M. a 
Noah has been appointed U. S. probation officer at the ae 
Fargo office. Sands is a graduate of the University of & 
North Dakota and in 1952 received his master’s degre p, 
in education. He was appointed a federal probation officer B yo, 
in 1957. Noah is also a graduate of the University of & 4, 
North Dakota and has likewise a master’s degree in | 
education. 
David C. Dettor, federal probation officer at Greensboro, & fp 
N.C., since 1938, retired on April 22. He was a graduate of & of 
King College, Bristol, Tenn. we 
Thomas J. Carey, U. S. probation officer at Sacramento, 3 
died on July 1 following an automobile accident. A grad B gy 
uate of San Francisco State College, Carey entered the & pr 
federal service in 1955 after serving on the staff of the & os 
probation department of Alameda County, California & si 
Before entering the probation field he was a high schoo & pr 
teacher in San Francisco and a teacher and counselor at & ge 
the San Quentin Prison. at 
Chesley H. Looney, warden of the United States Peni- & pr 
tentiary at Leavenworth until his retirement in December § vi 
1958, has been appointed director of the Delaware Board & cis 
of Corrections. Warden Looney was in the Federal Prison 
Service for 26 years. Cc 
A survey of the incidence of periodontal disease among § 1 
federal prisoners is being conducted by the Division of — In 
Dental Public Health. Research teams are visiting federal pl 
prisons to examine prisoners of both sexes and varying — of 
ages. ay 
At the El Reno Reformatory a study of skin sensitivity 
to human, avian, and batty types of tuberculosis is being In 
conducted under the auspices of the University of Okla M 
homa medical school. al 
Federal prisoner volunteers will take part in an im- Bp 
portant study of the viruses commonly associated with the pA 
common cold and minor respiratory infections soon to get 
under way at the National Institutes of Health Clinical G 
Center. The prisoners will remain in residence at the i 
Center for several weeks during which time they will be A 
inoculated with the viruses and observed for the develop- B 
ment of cold-like illnesses. it 
Fifty inmate paintings and sketches on display at the 
inmates’ art show of the U. S. Penitentiary at McNel § , 


Island, Wash., were selected for display in the Tacomé 
Public Library. A substantial number of pieces were sd 
to Tacoma citizens. 
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‘Harold Pryse, su isor of education at the Federal 
Reformatory of Chillicothe, Ohio, has been selected as a 
member of the planning committee which will meet to 
plan Purdue University’s Conference on Correction. The 


tional” inmate persons talented or gifted or below normal 
with respect to motivation and intelligence and the physi- 
cally handicapped. | 

The Alcoholics: Anonymous group at the U. S. Pen- 
itentiary at Lewisburg, Pa, celebrated its eleventh anni- 
yersary in March. Joining them in an expression of 
understanding and support were members of the A.A. 
groups from nearby communities. . 


Charles E. Casey has been eqpatted to the California 
Department of Corrections as the director’s assistant for 
liaison with law enforcement agencies. He served as as- 
sistant to the’ director of the California Disaster Office 
and is a veteran of 12 years in law enforcement. A grad- 
uate of San Jose State College where he majored in police 
science, Casey attended the University of California Peace 
Officer’s Administrative Institute and the Provost Marshal 
General’s School. 


The Federal Probation System’s Inservice Training In- 
stitute for the Central States Area was held May 22 to 
9% at the Western Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State Park, 
Wagoner, Okla. Participants in the 24-day Institute in- 
cluded 87 probation officers from 12 states, federal judges, 
representatives from the Administrative Office of the U. S. 
Courts, and distinguished guests from the field of correc- 
tions. 

The California Conservation Center will be constructed 
on a 1,040 acre site east of Susanville. Funds totaling 
nearly $8%4 million for site acquisition and construction of 
the 1,200-inmate center have been approved by the State 
Public Works Board. The center will be the administrative, 
receiving, staging, and training center for the conserva- 
tion camp program in northern California. 

Fifty-eight firefighters from the California Men’s Colony 
at Los Padres were commended by the Forestry Division 
for the manner in which they fought a fire in the vicinity 
of Santa Maria. The fire spread over 300 acres but there 
were no casualties. 


Jim M. Fitts, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Nashville, Tenn., was elected 
president of the Southeastern States Federal Probation 
Officers Association at its annual meeting at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, September 6. James C. Kemp, federal 
probation officer at Columbia, S. C., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Herman C. Robson, acting chief probation officer 
at Miami, Fla., secretary-treasurer. J. O. Swafford, chief 
probation officer at Knoxville, Tenn., was elected regional 


ps president of the Federal Probation Officers Asso- 
ciation. 


Richard J. Heaney, associate warden at the Federal 

rrectional Institution at Lompoc, Calif., since August 
1959, has been named warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Ashland, Ky. Heaney entered the federal 
prison service in 1946 and was supervisor of the Bureau 
of Prisons’ youth corrections branch from 1953 until his 
appointment as associate warden at Lompoc. 


John J. Galvin, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Ashland, Ky., since 1954, has been appointed 
warden of the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla. 
Entering the federal prison system in 1941, Galvin was 
classification officer in the central office of the Bureau of 

risons from 1945 to 1950 and associate warden at the Fed- 
eral Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, from 1950 to 1954. 

Frederick A. C. Hoefer, attorney in the Office of the 
General Counsel of the Department of the Army since 
1959, will be an attorney-adviser with the Veteran’s 
Administration, Washington, D. C., starting in September. 
Hoefer has spent 18 years with the Army, 14 of them with 
its clemency, parole, and restoration program. 

B Raymond M. Grummell, federal probation officer at South 
rng Ind., and Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation of- 

‘cer at Hammond, are on the staff of a training course 
Ce law-enforcement officers sponsored by the Council of 

mmunity Services of St. Joseph County, Ind. 


IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


theme of the conference will center around the “excep- - 
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Homer T. Rosenberger, chief of training for the Bureau 
of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce, and 
formerly superintendent of training with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, where he was employed for 15 years, 
was re-elected president of the Bureau of Rehabilitation, 
Washington, D. C., at its annual meeting on May 19. Dur- 
ing the year the expanded services of the Bureau have 
focused largely on a social casework program for men re- 
leased from the District of Columbia Reformatory at 
Lorton and the sponsoring of boys at the National Train- 
ing School. Harry A. Manley is executive director of the 
Bureau. of Rehabilitation. G. Howland Shaw is president 
emeritus. 

A husband-wife family counseling group has been in- 
stituted at the California Institution for Women (Corona): 
by the Reverend Lewis K. Davis, Protestant chaplain. 


Kar] Holton, Los Angeles County chief probation officer, 
was presented with a scroll from the Boys’ Republic of 
California. He was cited for outstanding service to boys. 


Russell Amrhein, Los Angeles County probation officer, 
was awarded a plaque as the “Outstanding Citizen of 1960” 
at the Tenth Annual Award Dinner of the North Holly- 
wood Community Coordinating Council. He completed his 
second year as Council president and was presented a 
scroll from the Board of Supervisors for his leadership. 

Lou Golson, Juvenile Hall counselor for the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, has been named Burbank 
“Man of the Year” by the Burbank (Calif.) Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The award is presented annually for 
outstanding achievement in leadership organization, 
speech, and human and public relations. 

William C. Nau, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Greenville, S. C.; Lloyd Hendricks, 
chief probation officer for the federal court at Columbia, 
S. C.; and J. LeRoy Graham, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Florence, S. C., were par- 
ticipants in the 1-day Christian Life Commission Workshop 
held at Columbia, S. C., September 6. Nau spoke on “The 
Role of a Probation Officer” and Graham on the subject, 
“Am I My Brother’s Keeper.” 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, is teaching two courses at Purdue University’s 
Calumet Center: Introduction to Sociology during the first 
semester and Social Problems during the second semester. 
Kuharich is also teaching an evening course in criminology 
and juvenile delinquency at Valparaiso University. 

Eighty-five federal probation officers of southeastern 
United States attended the Inservice Training Institute at 
the Center for Continuing Education of the University of 
Georgia, September 6 to 9. Representatives of the Bureau 
of Prisons, U. S. Board of Parole, and the Department of 
the Army participated. Special attention was given to new 


sentencing procedures resulting from recent federal legisla- 
tion. The inservice training institutes are held every 3 
years in six regions of the country. 

David A Baillie, probation officer from Nottingham, 
England, came to the United States in August to study 
——_ and parole. He is a recipient of a Franklin D. 

osevelt Memorial study grant and will be in this country 
for 4 months. 

Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia, has been named a 
lecturer on the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Seminar on 
Narcotics. Primarily for law-enforcement and corrections 
personnel, the sessions are held once a week over a 6-week 
period. Recently DiCerbo was appointed to Pennsylvania 
State University’s advisory committee on professional 
standards for correctional workers. 

An upward trend of serious crime as reported by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the first 3 months of 
1960 did not abate during the second quarter of 1960. A 9 
percent increase in all crime categories was recorded for 
the first 6 months of 1960 over the same 1959 period, the 
FBI states. This upsurge was led by a 13 percent increase 
in robberies which was closely followed by a 12 percent 
climb in the number of burglaries. Larceny rose 8 percent 
and auto theft 5 percent. 
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One hundred ninety-two Pennsylvania prisoners with life 
sentences, who were released on parole during the 6-year 

riod from 1954 to 1959, served an average of 17.9 years. 

his average was generally consistent through the 6-year 
period. The lowest amount of time served before released 
on parole was 7 years, 2 months, and the highest was 36 
years, 9 months. 


George C. Killinger, Ph.D., formerly member and chair- 
man of the United States Board of Parole from 1948 to 
1958 and for 10 years psychologist, associate warden, and 
supervisor of education with the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, has mang the faculty in criminology and corrections 
at the Florida State University. Dr. Killinger will teach 
in the areas of probation and parole, correctional institu- 
tions, and deviant behavior. 

The Sixth Annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
will be held at the Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
on March 2 and 8, 1961. Designed as a forum where prac- 
titioners can meet in a university setting, the Conference 
will be devoted to problems of juvenile and adult correc- 
tions of special concern in the South. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago will 
offer three 1-week refresher courses starting September 18, 
October 16, and November 13. Approximately 20 officers 
will be in attendance at each course. Since tne establish- 
ment of the Center in 1949, a total of 639 have participated 
in orientation and refresher courses. 

The British Journal of Delinquency has changed its 
name to The British Journal of Criminology, starting with 
the July 1960 issue. The Journal first made its appearance 
in 1950 and is published by the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, at London. United States 
distributor is Quadrangle Books, Inc., 119 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1. The yearly subscription for the Quarterly is 
$6. Single copies are $2. 


The 52nd Annual New York State Conference on Proba- 


tion will be held October 16 to 19 at Grossinger’s, Gross- 
inger, N.Y. 


DALE G. HARDMAN: Assistant Professor of Social Work, 
University of Missouri, since 1958. B.S. (1943), Brigham 
Young University; M.A. (1951), University of Chicago; 
Ed.D. Candidate, University of Illinois. Probation Officer, 
Juvenile Court, Second District of Utah, 1944-1946; 
Counselor, Utah State Industrial School, 1946-1949; Case- 
worker, Child Welfare Department (2 counties of Utah), 
1949-1950; Parole Supervisor, Utah State Industrial 
School, 1951-1955; District Supervisor, Utah Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1955-1957. 


Roy E. BueHLER: Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Oregon, since 1957. A.B. (1930), Fletcher 
College; B.D. (1935), Garrett Institute; M.A. (1935), 
Northwestern University; Ph.D. (1952), University of 
Wisconsin. Instructor in Psychology, Chicago Evening 
Junior College, and Head, Psychology Department, Schurz 
Evening Junior College, 1940-1942; Personnel Consultant, 
U. S. Army, 1942-1946; Clinical Psychologist, Veterans 
Administration, 1947-1950, 1952-1957. Co-Director for 
Juvenile Correction, Center for Social Service Research 
and Training, University of Oregon; Consultant on Train- 
ing to the Oregon Juvenile Judges Association. 


ALEXANDER B. SMITH: Case Supervisor, Kings County 
Court Probation Department, (Brooklyn, N. Y.), since 
1948; Group Therapist, Brooklyn Association for the 
Rehabilitation of Offenders, since 1955; Lecturer in 
Sociology, Brooklyn College, since 1957. B.S.S. (1930) and 
M.S. (1939), College of the City of New York; LL.B. 
(1930), Brooklyn Law School; Ph.D. (1959), New York 
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Contributors to This Issue 


' Stanley P. Mead, judge of the Connecticut statewide ju. 
venile court (First District: Fairfield and Litchfield coun. 
ties) retired from the bench on April 10, 1960, his 
seventieth birthday. After graduating from Yale Lay 
School in 1918, he engaged in general practice of Law 
and served in the state i for ten years before hig 
appointment to the juvenile court in 1943. 

Glenn I. Wallace, Santa Barbara County probation offi. 
cer and president of the California Probation, Parole, and 
Correctional Association, died of a cerebral hemorrhage on 
May 3 at Kansas City, where he was attending the Na. 
tional Institute on Crime and Delinquency. He was 57. 

Melber Chambers, a New York City attorney, is the new 
president of the Prison Association of New York. He sue. 
ceeds the late Edward P. Mulrooney, a former New York 
City police commissioner, who died in April. 

William O. French of Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Prison Association of New York 
and the American Correctional Association. He was form. 
erly public information officer of the Ohio Department of 
Mental Hygiene and Correction and editor of its magazine, 
Motive, since 1954. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency (form- 
erly the National Probation and Parole Association), 
with the National Legal Aid and Defender Association and 
the Family Service Association of America, sponsored 4 
meeting on Hone, Resources for the Indigent Defendant” 
at the National Conference on Social Welfare, held in 
Atlantic City, June 5 to 10. 


Eugene Zemans, executive secretary of the John Howard 
Association at Chicago, at a “Crime and Consequences” 


conference held in May urged that school counselors be 
substituted for truant officers. 


Hyman H. Frankel, Ph.D., has been appointed director of 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency’s new 
National Research and Information Clearing Center on 
Crime and Delinquency. 


The District of Columbia’s new Youth Center at Lorton, 
Va., was dedicated on September 11. 


University. Attorney at Law, 1930-1941; U. S. Army, 194% 
rte wae Officer, New York State Parole Division, 


Louis BERLIN: Probation Officer, Kings County Court 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), since 1957. B.S. (1935), Brooklyn 
College. Probation Officer, Queens Adolescent Court, 1952 
1957; Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions, 1957. 


ALEXANDER BASSIN: Probation Officer, Kings County 
Court (Brooklyn, N. Y.), since 1946; Director of Group 
Therapy, Brooklyn Association for the Rehabilitation of 
Offenders; Visiting Professor of Psychology, Yeshiva 
University. B.A., Brooklyn College; M.A. and Ph.D, 
New York University. 


JoHN W. McIntTosH: Supervising Probation Officer, 
U. S. District Court at Birmingham, Ala., since 1956. A.B. 
(1930) and M.A. (1982), University of Alabama. Teachety 
Ramsay Technical High School (Birmingham), 1933-1942} 
Probation Officer (1942-1950) and Deputy Chief Probation 
Officer (1950-1956), U. S. District Court at Birmingham 


EUGENE C. DiCerBo: Chief Probation Officer, U. 5 
District Court at Philadelphia, since 1957. A.B. (1935); 
Villanova University. Visitor, Department of Public Assi* 
tance, 1936-1938; Teacher, Philadelphia and Suburbaa 
School Districts, 1939-1942; Probation Officer, U 
District Court at Philadelphia, 1942-1957. 


DonaLD E. Lone: Presiding Judge, Court of Domestit 
Relations, Portland, Oreg., since 1937. LL.B. (1928), 
Georgetown University; LL.D. (1943), University, of 
Portland. Special Agent, Federal Bureau of Investigatil 


1922; Attorney at Law, 1923-1934; J udge, Municipal 

(Portland), 1984-1936. Member, Advisory™ Council 
wudges, National Probation and Parole Association; 
sident’s National Committee on the White House Con- 
ence on Children and Youth, 1960. Participated in pre- 
ion of Standards for Specialized Courts, Guides for 
wenue Court Judges,.and Standard Family Court Act. 


‘ALFRED J. KAHN: Professor, New York School of Social 
meork, Columbia University, since 1947; Consultant, 
zens’ Committee for Children of New York City, since 
. B.SS. (1939), College of the City of New York; 
(1946) and D.S.W. (1952), New York School of 
ai Work, Psychiatrie Social Worker, Mental Hygiene 
mit, USAAF, 1943-1946; Psychiatric Social Worker and 
meoup Therapist, Jewish Board of Guardians, 1946-1947. 
muthor, Children Absent From School (1949); author, 
Manse and Children’ (1951), A Court for Children (1953), 
Children in Trouble. (1957), and When Children Must 
Jommitted (1960). Editur, /ssues in American Social 
(1959). 
FUHRMAN: Advisor in Youth Employment, 
reau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
mmce 1951. A.B. (1930), University of Rochester; M.A. 
19050), Middlebury College. Director of Industrial Activi- 
m YWCA, 1930-1934; Director of Staff Training, 
mesachusetts State Employment Service, 1934-1938; 
meultant, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
B8-1947; Instructor, Genesee Junior College (Lima, 
¥.), 1947-1961. 
BENJAMIN GLOVER: Associate Professor, University of 
Seemconsin Medical School, since 1947. B.S. (1937), M.S. 
miives), and M.D, (1944), Northwestern University. In- 
meructor, Allegheny College, 1989-1941; Lieutenant, M.C., 
Navy, 1943-1947. Consultant in Psychiatry, Veterans 
pital, Tomah, Wis., and Madison, Wis. Member, Special 
ew Board for Sex Deviates, Waupun State Prison, 
pun, Wis. 
PPWARD W. SODEN: Supervisor, Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
samt, Probation Department, Municipal Court for the 
Senistrict of Columbia, since 1959. Attended Rutgers 
meeuniversity and New Jersey State Teachers College. Em- 
meeeyment and Relief Secretary, and (later) Assistant 
mecretary, The Osborne Association, Inc., 1930-1940; Pro- 
menon Officer, U. S. District Court at New York, 1940- 
mat, Probation Officer, U. S. District Court at Newark, 
hi. 1947-1956; New Jersey State Parole Officer, 1958; 
geton Officer, Municipal Court, Washington, D. C., 
HANS W. Matrick: Supervisor, Unemployment Compen- 
on Division, Illinois State Treasurer’s Office (Chicago), 
mmee 1959. B.A. (1948) and M.A. (1956), University of 
Banicago. Research Assistant, Rand Corporation, 1949; 
arch Sociologist, Illinois Parole and Pardon Board, 
Lecturer in Sociology, Indiana University, 
; Sociologist-Actuary, Illinois State Penitentia 
Moet), 1953-1955; Assistant Warden, Cook County Jail 
j ete) 1955-1958, President, Illinois Academy of 
nology. 
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A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
en shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
ends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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